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INTER CASTE RELATIONSHIP AS REFLECTED IN THE 
STUDY OF ATTITUDES AND OPINIONS OF SIX HINDU 
CASTE GROUPS* 


Department of Psychology, Utkal University, Cuttack, India 


К. Ratu AND N. C. Sincan?? 


A. INTRODUCTION 


In any psycho-social survey assessments of attitudes and opinions should 
find a very important place. In order to understand the inter-group tension 
attitudes and opinions expressed verbally or in actual situations need to be 
studied carefully and systematically. But what is an attitude? There is as 
yet no complete agreement upon the definition of this concept but there are 
some points of unanimity among the well known authorities in this field. 
According to G. W. Allport (1) an attitude is “a mental or neural state 
of readiness exerting a directive influence upon the individual's response to 
all objects and situations with which it is related." Krech and Crutchfield 
(6) define it as "an enduring organisation of motivational, emotional, 
perceptual, and cognitive processes with respect to some aspect of the indi- 
vidual's world." Jahoda, Deutsch, and Cook (5) consider it to be “а more 
or less enduring predisposition to respond affectively toward a specific entity. 
"Newcomb (7) is of the opinion that "attitudes represent persistent general 
orientations of the individual towards his environment." Campbell (2) 
makes it more specific and describes it as follows: “An individual's social 
attitude is an enduring syndrome of response consistency with regard to a 
set of social objects." But Thurstone and Chave (8) generalised the con- 
cept so as to include "the sum total of a man's inclinations and feelings, 
prejudice or bias, preconceived notions, ideas, fears, threats, and convictions 
about any specific topic." According to Thurstone and Chave attitude is a 
subjective and personal affair. 

From all these definitions a few salient points of agreement may be 
derived. These important characteristics according to Duyker (4) are that 


* Received in the Editorial Office on August 13, 1959, and published immediately 
in accordance with our policy of special consideration for cross-cultural research. 

l'This investigation was supported by research grants from the University 
Grants Commission, India, and the Utkal University, Orissa, India. 

2 Тһе authors gratefully acknowledge the assistance of Mr. А. Satapathy, 
Research Assistant, in data collection and tabulation work. 
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the attitudes are relatively permanent, referential, and often shared by 
groups or persons. Social Psychology is concerned with attitudes towards 
shared referents. They are also evaluative. They are expressed as positive 
or negative. This is expressed by Young (9) when he says, “attitudes are 
reaction tendencies for or against, favourable or unfavourable, like or 
dislike.” According to Campbell and Katona (3) “attitudes are generalised 
view points of approval and disapproval.” So neutral attitudes do not 
exist. An attitude exists either for or against a referent which may refer 


to any part of the environment and in the present investigation the attitudes 
of subjects mostly refer to certain social 


aspects as they are related to 
casteism. 


individuals through their own experiences 
udes readily available in the shared frames 
of reference, group norms, and values held by social fellow beings. "Thus 
Í decisive importance in the formation of attitudes. 
Thurstone and Chave (8), will “mean a verbal 
expression of attitude," “An opinion symbolises an attitude.” So opinions are 
used as the means for measuring attitudes. As it is not always possible to 
distinguish opinions from attitudes in the verbal expressions of them attempts 
have been made in the present study to assess the subjects’ attitude as ex- 
pressed by the acceptance or rejection of opinions. By knowing the attitudes 
and opinions of people it may not be possible always to predict the behaviour 
: re en Bit Es the same it will be interesting 
even if their conduit ^ bs de m at People say that they believe, 
"i qun "initune ume fles D with their expressed opinions. 
torting their attitudes we are meas fur PLU 4 S intentionally са 
are trying to make People believe han th br menm Eun vit they 

: at they have.” “All that we can do is 


at prevent our subjects from 
nterpretations accordingly,” 


Opinion, according to 


ROCEDURE 

nd political setting the attitudes 
ard to various cas 
| re а >` caste problems and 
undamental significance. With this purpose in view 
assess the attitudes 


namely, the Brahmins, the Karans, 
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and the Khandayats and three sub castes of the Harijan? group which 
includes the Dhobies, the Panas, and the Hadies. Each of the six caste 
groups includes 100 subjects selected from among the members of that 
caste group of Cuttack City by stratified quota sampling technique. The 
City was divided into several areas and from each area a specific number 
of individuals was selected randomly. This method was mainly used to find 
out the samples of high caste Hindus and the Dhobies who are widely 
distributed in the city population, but in the case of the other two low caste 
Hindus, namely the Hadies and Panas, random selection was made from 
among them who usually live in segregated areas. The samples were derived 
from the adult male populations only. It was not possible to control any 
other factor except the caste. 

It was planned to interview all the subjects individually with printed 
questionnaire, but some of the high caste Hindus were not very much 
willing to be interviewed. They preferred to answer the questionnaire by 
themselves privately. After the questionnaire was filled up the interviewers 
collected the necessary information from the subjects. But in the case of 
low caste groups all the subjects had been interviewed by specially trained 
interviewers belonging to the same caste. In order to ensure proper inter- 
viewing and data collection, the interviewers were checked from time to 
time by interviewing some of the subjects already interviewed by them. 
This method worked quite satisfactorily. A few cases had to be rejected 
for certain irregularities or bad interviewing. Data were collected from 
600 subjects in all belonging to six caste groups. As a result of this it became 
quite easy to calculate the responses in percentages. Most of the Harijans 
had to be paid in terms of daily wages in order to create an interest and 
incentive in them. 

Before the final questionnaire was formulated a pre-test was tried on a 
small sample of high and low caste Hindus. In the light of such results the 
final questionnaire was selected. In the pre-test it was discovered that the 
illiterate subjects were not able to place their views on more than three- 
point scales. They were unable to make finer discrimination on a five- 
or seven-point scale. So the questionnaire was modified accordingly. 

'The questionnaire formulated to assess the opinions and attitudes of 
the samples contained 36 statements in all. All these statements were not 
given in one list. They were divided into three independent units. One 
unit containing 18 items was included in one list and administered in 


9 The word Harijan was used by Gandhiji to mean all the low caste Hindus 
popularly known as untouchables, It literally means "the peopie of God." 
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one sitting whereas the other two lists containing the rest = the ua 
were administered in a separate sitting after a lapse of a week or so с ang 
with other tests. Attitudes and opinions discussed here formed only a 
part of an extensive study to map the other areas of caste tension. A differ- 
ent questionnaire had different types of questions but all these had been 
pooled together and reclassified under different heads for convenient 
discussion. They are given in Table 1. 


TABLE 1 B 
Statement А 
Table No. No. Categories 7 

2a 1-5 Responses implying strong action and aggression. — 

2b 6-9 Responses implying revolution and strong determination. 
2c 10-15 Responses expressing social distance and antagonism. 

2d 16-20 Responses desiring equality of social status, 

2e 21-25 Responses implying economic solution. 

2} 26-28 Responses having political implications. 

20 29-30 Responses Pertaining to education. S 
2h 31-36 Responses expressing opinions on the prevalent social issues. 

C. SUBJECTS 

There is 


a hierarchical order in respect of social status among the high 
w caste Hindu groups studied in this investigation. Among the 
Hindus the Brahmins occupy the highest s 
comes the Karan caste, and last of all the Khand 
only come next to the Brahm 
Political fields also they 
now. There seems to be 


caste and lo 


high caste ocial status, and then 


ауа. The Karans not 
ins in social status but in the economic and 
are the staunch rivals of the Brahmins in Orissa 


emselves as Karans. The 
groups. They are economically 
consider themselves very close 
social locomotion between the 
ossibility between the Brahmins 


a close social group excluding 
From the sociological Point of view the 
as the highest caste and does not have any marital 
other non-Brahmin caste. І 


Karans have come mainly 
better off than Khand 
to the Brahmins. There is а possibility of 
Karans and Khandayats but there is no such р 
and any other caste. The Brahmins form 
any inter caste communication. 
Brahmins can be taken 
relationship with any 


from the clerical 
ауаз. Culturally they 
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Among the Harijans there is also caste stratification. The caste feeling 
and antagonism among the low caste untouchables is very bitter. Each 
of the three low caste groups mentioned here is a closed caste group without 
any possibility of social inter communication. Not only there is no marital 
relationship among them but they even do not take food or water from 
the members of the other Harijan castes. Each caste is supposed by its 
members as being superior to the other. But socially and economically 
the Dhobies ( Washermen) seem to enjoy better status at least in the cities. 
Next to the Dhobies comes the Pana group whose members mostly belong 
to the labouring class. Although some of them specialise in country liquor 
preparation they do not have any stereotyped caste profession like the 
Dhobies and the Hadies. The Hadies (Sweeper) seem to occupy the 
lowest status from the social as well as professional point of view. Their 
main communal work is to clean the drains, latrines, and roads. 

But from the broad social, economic, and caste points of view the three 
upper caste groups may be taken together to form the high caste Hindus 
and the lower three castes as belonging to the broad untouchable group 
having more or less the same social disadvantages. So it is expected that 
besides having their own caste outlook the upper caste groups taken to- 
gether are likely to differ from the lower caste groups in their attitudes 
and opinions in regard to certain caste and social issues. But a very impor- 
tant point should be remembered in this connection. In the economic and 
political fields the class and group competition, rivalry, and antagonism can 
be clearly marked even at the conscious level. The poorer or oppressed 
groups may not be willing to be reconciled to their economic status and 
they may have a strong desire to go higher up economically and there may 
also be a possibility to achieve that goal. In other words, under certain cir- 
cumstances political and economic mobility is achievable. But in the field 
of caste profession and rights there has been no such inter caste communi- 
cation in the last hundreds of years. So, there is a great social conformation 
in regard to casteism. The lower caste people may grumble against economic 
hardship but there is no such open grievance against the caste impositions 
which have been accepted over centuries. The caste characteristics are 
taken to be as real as skin colour or body height. This kind of uncritical 
and century old social acceptance might have been disturbed in the last 
decade by the revolutionary social reforms. ‘The whole caste structure has 
been challenged socially, legally, and politically and new sparks of revolt 
have been deliberately fanned by various social forces. But how far this 
simmering has spread into the deep recess 
Studies of this kind may throw some light on such problems. 


" of caste mind is a question. 
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D. RzsuLTS AND Discussion 


Table 2a contains responses to five questions expressing strong action 
and a certain amount of aggression. Seventy-nine per cent of the Harijans 
feel that they should be excused whereas 63 per cent of the upper caste 
people would like to excuse them when they become insolent to upper 
caste people. Among the three lower caste groups only 64 per cent of the 
Dhobies feel this way whereas 94 per cent of the Hadies and 80 per cent 
of Panas uphold this view. As the Dhobies are economically and socially 
much better off than the other two low caste g 
similar to those of upper cast 
that the Harijans should be 
fined and jailed like 22 
few minor differences the 
this among the three up 


roups their responses are 
€ groups. Twenty-one per cent of them desire 
reproached and 11 per cent want to get them 
Per cent of the upper caste groups. Apart from a 
ге does not seem to be much difference in regard to 
Per caste people. 

One would expect that all the lower caste people should prefer the first 
category but the Situation becomes complicated due to inter caste tension 
among themselves, ‘This Point should be remembered throughout the dis- 
cussion. When lower caste People prefer strong action against the lower 


the other low caste groups. 


the picture is completely reversed. As many as 
65 per cent of the upper caste People do not feel that the H 


arijans would 
become unbearable if not hel 


d in their Proper place, but only 44 per cent 
about themselves, This may mean that higher 


ant group. Having certain 
do not like to face compe- 
In response to Question 3 
sed to segregation as against 
habit of social conformation 
caste people who still want 
respond like the high caste 


ages they Probably 
lower caste groups, 
ste Hindus are oppo: 
ns. The age old 


groups, alio the Dhobies 


as a tr; 
feel this way. The ema oe oe 48 Per cent of the upper caste people 
is o N 
order to caste hierarchy, Forty-six ae 15 seen almost in the inverse 


mins are in favour of 
аз support this view. Others 
Percentage js slightly higher 


f the Hadies and Pan 


couraged. 


TABLE 2a 
DISTRIBUTION OF RESPONSES IN PERCENTAGE 
Castes 
No. Statements Hadi Dhoba Pana Total Brahmin Karan Khandayat Total 
1 In a community where (a) Excused 94 64 80 79 60 68 60 63 
the Harijans outnumber (2) Reproached 2 21 1 8 10 2 11 8 
the upper class, a Hari- (с) Fined or jailed 3 11 6 7 23 21 23 22 
jan who is insolent to ап (d) Should be 
up. class man should be: beaten 0 0 3 1 0 0 1 0.3 
(e) Turned out of 
the village 1 4 7 4 6 6 5 6 
2 The Harijans if not Yes 43 62 59 55 31 32 37 33 
held in their proper 
place will become un- No 52 38 41 44 67 65 62 65 
bearable. 
3 Low caste people should (а) Strongly 
be segregated from favour 22 21 38 27 20 19 15 18 
those of the Upper caste (b) Undecided 11 9 22 14 9 8 10 9 
people. (c) Strongly 
disfavour 65 70 40 58 71 73 75 73 
+ One who objects to caste Yes 88 83 88 86 46 51 48 48 
conventions is a traitor. No 12 14 11 12 36 42 39 39 
> 0 3 1 1 18 7 13 13 
5 Inter - Caste marriage — Yes 57 58 53 56 31 24 17 24 
should strongly be dis- No 41 40 39 40 55 64 68 62 
? 2 2 7 4 14 12 15 14 


"М аму HLIVY U 


HVOWIS 'O 
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than that of the Khandayats. This also strengthens the view that the ie 
caste people are more conservative than the high caste people. ан 
the picture when we come to Question 5. Fifty-six Per cent of the ae 
caste people would like to discourage inter caste marriage as against 2 
per cent of the upper caste. This no doubt indicates the liberal view of the 
upper caste people but in real life there 


are very few inter caste marriages 
amongst them. So liberalism is expresse 


d only at the verbal level. 

Considering these five issues it can b 
caste people are more consery 
high caste people; (b) from 
to diverge rather sharply fr 
plained by the fact that the 


€ said in conclusion that (a) low 
ative and intolerant in regard to casteism than 
among the low caste groups the Dhobies seem 
om the other two castes and this can be ex- 
Y are different from the other two low castes 
economically and socially. (c) some of the findings here can also be ex- 
plained by the help of social conformation theory, 

Analysing Table 2% jt is found th 
51 per cent of the higher caste реор 
is to revolt, while 11 per cent of t 
Per cent of them are definitely agai 
lower groups do not approve of this 


at 42 per cent of the lower caste and 
le believe that inherent human nature 
he latter group are undecided and 37 
nst this idea, while 51 per cent of the 

- This suggests that more of the higher 
and less of the lower caste people believe that inherent human nature is 
to revolt. But when it comes to Ше. ides of a revolution ander certain 
circumstances there are 7] and 77 per cent of People in favour of it from 


aste groups in this regard. There are only 21 and 
12 per cent from the low i S respectively who are against 
* problems more of the higher 
It may mean that more of the 
eir rights and strength and so look 
of the lowe 
ay be due to their 
The third Problem in thi 
Statement that man's nature can never be changed 
are inevitable. If the favou 


г caste people appear 
inherent social weakness 
5 series is related to the 


» so clashes and conflicts 


ring side is considered as a whole there js 
hardly any difference between the two caste groups and there і 


much of a difference between the favouring and di 
subjects are roughly fifty-fifty on both sides, 

In the case of showing determination toc 
of responses is almost like th 


s also not 
sfavouring sides. The 


атту out any 


Plan the pattern 
d one, 


at of the secon Both the groups seem 


TABLE 2b 
DISTRIBUTION OF RESPONSES IN PERCENTAGE 


Castes 
No. Statements Hadi Dhoba Pana Total Brahmin Karan Khandayat Total 
6 To revolt is the inherent Yes 45 27 55 42 53 59 42 51 
human nature. No 48 62 42 51 37 33 42 37 
? 5 9 3 6 10 8 16 11 
7 Under certain circum- — Yes 72 70 71 71 75 30 76 77 
stances revolution is ab- Мо 20 22 20 21 10 12 15 12 
solutely essential. ? 6 6 19 10 15 8 9 11 
8 Man's nature can never Moderately 
be changed; so clashes іп favour 18 30 40 29 37 29 35 34 
and conflicts are inevita- Strongly in 
ble. favour 30 13 30 24 21 22 17 20 
Disfavour 51 54 30 45 41 49 48 46 
9 Nothing can stop us if М.Е. 62 81 67 70 77 75 79 77 
we are determined to S.F. 30 17 27 25 14 17 9 13 
carry out any plan. D.F. 8 =. 1 $ 5 8 8 12 9 
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dns " р T 
to be overwhelmingly optimistic and courageous in carrying out any p 
with determination. 


In short the salient points in this series are (a) more of the upper caste 
people have attitudes of revolt and favour a ievolution, (2) 
seem to be overwhelmingly optimistic and courageous in car 
plan, А TN я 

Table 2c deals with the Problems of inherent inferiority and antagonism 
among the castes, Twenty-eight per cent of the lower caste and only 18 
per cent of the upper caste people accept the idea that it is by God’s decree 
that the backward People are innately inferior and upper caste people are 
innately superior, A similar idea has also been expressed to the next 
question. Here also 57 Per cent from among the Harijans as against 46 per 
cent from the higher castes feel that the low caste people are only capable 
of physical work and not capable for intellectual work. ‘This indicates а 
certain amount of inferiority complex among the low caste people. Almost 
an equal number of People of both the groups (68 and 69 per cent) do 


not accept the first Suggestion whereas there is a greater disparity in regard 
to the second one, The 


caste groups compared 
similar tendency is 


cent of the untouchables think that 1 


all the groups 
rying out any 


to 12 among the high castes for the first issue. A 
© the next issue. Thirty-five per 
aws against untouchability are detri- 
are 30 per cent in this category from 


due to the habit of social conformity and 
г castes, 


roblems (Nos, 


13 and 14) in this series 
- Sixty per cent of the low 


an to mix freely with low 

Caste people whereas only 29 p 
This Probably indicates inferiority in the low caste 
о be more liberal їп this 
рз the Brahmins seem to be 
In regard to inter caste 
arijans can not dream of such а possibility but 
aste groups in this Category, Low 
Progressive in this respect 
the higher castes the Brahmins 
two castes. The Brahmins m 


they do no 
ate relationship as m 


than the higher caste People. From among 
are more averse to this idea than the other 
be more liberal in the other social fields but 


ay 
to lower groups for such an intim 


t want to go down 
arriage. So 62 per 


TABLE 2c 
DISTRIBUTION OF RESPONSES IN PERCENTAGE 


Castes 
No. Statements Hadi Dhoba Pana Total Brahmin Karan Khandayat Total 
10 It is by God's decree Yes 22 30 32 28 20 17 18 18 
that backward people 
are innately inferior and No 74 70 61 68 66 70 72 69 
Upper Caste people аге 
innately superior. Doubtful 1 0 7 3 14 13 10 12 
11 The low caste people M.F. 29 42 40 37 31 26 25 27 i 
can only do that kind of 2 
work which requires S.F. 10 20 31 20 18 25 15 19 5 
physical labour. But they m 
are incapable of doing Р.Е. 60 38 29 42 49 49 60 53 » 
intellectual work. d 
12 Laws against untoucha- Yes 20 51 34 35 34 30 27 30 РА 
bility are detrimental to No 71 48 60 60 55 59 57 57 
social upliftment. ? 9 1 5 5 11 11 16 13 9 
13 It is not possible for a М.Е 39 30 44 38 16 6 14 2 8 
gentleman to mix freely S.F. 22 21 23 2 24 15 12 17 [e] 
with low caste people. D.F. 39 48 33 40 60 79 74 7 5 
14 I can never dream that М.Е. 65 47 46 53 45 27 31 34 
I will ever like to marry S.F. 15 22 20 19 17 12 16 15 
in any other caste. D.F. 20 30 33 28 37 57 53 49 
15 The ways of living of М.Е. 75 75 61 70 43 40 42 42 
different castes are so 
rapidly disappearing S.F. 17 11 25 18 13 . 13 18 15 
that it becomes neces- 
sary now to maintain Р.Е. 8 14 14 12 38 41 40 40 


them by all means. 
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cent Brahmins disapprove inter caste marriage compared to 39 and 47 
рег cent people of the other two high caste Hindus. The last question in this 
series is meant to maintain the caste system under the present changing 
circumstances. In this connection also there is a greater desire to maintain 
the caste system among the lower caste people (88 per cent) than among 
the higher castes (57 per cent). 

These are some of the important findings in thi 
caste people show a very stron 
cating intellectual inferiority 
of the upper caste people, 
untouchability than untouch 
to inter с 


s series: (а) The lower 
& sense of inferiority. Their attitudes indi- 
towards themselves are stronger than those 
(^) More of the upper caste people are against 
ables are against this social evil. (c) In regard 
aste marriage the upper caste People are more liberal than the 
Harijans. Among the Upper caste people the Brahmins are more conset- 
vative regarding this issue, These findings merely confirm the previous 
results, 

Table 2d deals with the attitudes of groups desiring equality of social 
Status with the other caste groups. Conveying ‘Namaskar’ (wishing one 
another with respect) to a Harijan is a very delicate and unpleasant task 
for the upper caste People, particularly for the Brahmins. But even then 
6+ per cent of the Brahmins do not mind doing so compared to 72 per 
cent of the other two upper castes, When the question of equality of 
Status among the Harijans is considered 49 per cent of the Harijans do 
ie arenas se thm qe арш na OF te 

anas are least opposed to this. But the interesting 


Ln in this respect is the attitude of the Upper caste people. Seventy- 
three per cent of them are not prepared to treat all the Harijan castes 
on the same footing. This attitude is obvio 


em ] à | usly due to the different com- 
muna i associated with the Various low caste groups. Here 
again the Brahmins seem to be more li i 
iberal than the - i 
Sait gend non-Brahmin upper 
Questions 18, 19, and 20 deal with th 
Harijans to hotels, temples, and residence in the E 
upper caste people, respectively, 
responses is about the same: 92 
of this, whereas 71 and 73 in 
к caste people fa is 
idea. But to the Problem of residing ; els " E e LE 
the groups Support the idea, н а ^ ° ses 
probably due to the fact that they are "^ 1 ы i Ф 
this State there а ie e 18 
the different caste 


access of the 
ame hostels with the 
uestions the Pattern of 
Harijans are in f 


tre hardly any communal hostels for 


DISTRIBUTION ОЕ RESPONSES IN PERCENTAGE 


TABLE 2d 


Castes 


No. Statements Hadi Dhoba Pana Total Brahmin Karan Khandayat Total 
16 Would you convery ‘Na- Yes 93 97 98 96 6+ 72 72 69 
тазКаг'* to a Harijan 
who is equal with you 
both in education and No 7 2 1 3 36 28 27 30 
profession? 
17 All the Harijans belong (а) Strongly 
to one class and should favour 24 22 50 32 12 17 13 14 
be treated in the same (b) Undecided 10 16 28 18 23 5 10 13 
manner. (c) Strongly 
Disfavour 6+ 61 22 49 65 77 77 73 
18 Harijans should have (а) Str.F. 93 96 89 93 69 76 68 71 
free access to all the — (^) Undecided 6 2 7 5 15 10 14 13 
hotels. (с) Str.D.F. 1 2 + 2 16 14 18 16 
19 Harijans should have (a) Str.F. 91 96 88 92 74 72 73 73 
equal rights in entering — (^) U.D. 4 0 8 4 9 14 10 11 
into a Temple. (c) Str.D.F. 5 4 4 4 17 14 17 16 
20 It is quite a good thing (а) Str.F. 93 97 91 93 90 95 94 93 
that Harijan students 
should reside with the — (5) U.D. 6 2 6 5 3 2 3 3 
students of up. class in 
the same school and col- (с) Str.D.F. 1 1 3 2 7 3 3 4 


lege hostels. 


* Wishing with respects. 
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groups. Students belonging to all castes—both upper as well as rst 
reside in the same hostels. In other words actual social practice in 

last decade has changed the age old aversion to | 
same building. This might also mean that the upper caste people do not 
mind the students of the Harijan groups to live with them in the same 
hostels but they do not like all kinds of Harijans to enter into the temples 
and hotels. This prejudice of the upper castes may be more due to uncleanly 
habits of the Harijans, but as the dirty habits gradually disappear when 
they are educated in schools and colleges the upper caste people do not 
mind their children living with them in the hostels. 
ably hoped that the с 


iving together in the 


So it can be reason- 
in time disappear through the 


treat all the Harijan sub-cast 
unanimity among all the cast 
school and college hostels, 
temples the Percentage of u 
by about 20 per cent. 
Questions in Table 2e deal with economic equ 
giving the Same economic opportunity to all the c. 
Different questions emphasise the different economic 


On all the issues excepting the one which Says that all castes can be 
abolished by economic equality there 


is а remarkable agreement in the 
attitudes of the castes. The Pattern of responses is about the same: 84 to 
86 per cent of the lower caste and 91 to 98 Per cent of the upper caste 
j economic dea] for all the castes. 
of favourable responses of the 
er than that of the lower caste 
the trend of attitudes of the 


the lower 
caste groups. There is a big drop in the C 


€s on equal footing. (5) There is a greater 
es in regard to inter communal living in the 
but in regard to free access to the hotels and 
PPer caste people favouring this idea falls down 


ality and the idea of 
astes and communities. 
aspects of the problem. 


avour of equality in an 
On all these Problems the percentage 
Upper caste people is sys 
people. This unmistakab 
two caste groups may 


economic equality 

he Harijans and 
6+ per cent of the upper Caste people $ atement, Those who 
do not support this Probably thi Conomic equality the 
Caste system can not be abolished, T T social and téligious 
obstacles, But this appeals to 


: д more of the Harijang than upper caste 
People; the reason is obvious, 


DISTRIBUTION оғ RESPON 


TABLE 2e 


SES IN PERCENTAGE 


Castes 

No. Statements Hadi Dhoba Pana Total 

21 Would you be glad if Yes 92 94 83 90 95 
you hear of a Harijan 
who has bought a house No 7 5 16 9 5 
and a garden? 

22 If the Harijans work (a) Str.F. 82 92 82 85 90 
with equal competence 
with the up. caste people (b) U.D. 7 5 17 10 6 
they should receive same 
salary as the upper caste (с) Str.Dis.F. 7 2 1 3 + 
people. 

23 АП people should get Yes 91 84 76 84 88 
equal opportunities in No 7 10 19 12 10 
all kinds of work. ? 2 4 5 4 2 

24 All castes can be abol- Yes 81 58 73 71 71 
ished by economic No 12 35 18 22 15 
equality. а 6 7 7 7 14 

25 Тһе Govt. should sec М.Е. 86 90 81 86 99 
that people of all the E ( 8 14 
castes get enough food З » H i 
and live happily. р.Е 4 1 5 3 0 


92 


97 


95 
5 


Brahmin Karan Khandayat ‘Total 


9+ 


6 


93 
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The main conclusions in the economic field are: (а) There is a greater 
unanimity among all the castes to provide economic equality and equal op- 
portunities for all the castes. But the indications are th ; 
people are less confident about it than the higher caste groups. (b) Most of 
the people of the higher and lower caste groups think that the 
can be abolished by economic equality. 

Three questions of Table 2f deal with three differ 
The first deals with the question of a Harijan contesting in the general 
election: 85 per cent of the Harijans and 82 per cent of the upper caste 
groups are in favour of this. In regard to the question of national policy 
being determined by majority opinion there is also hardly any difference 
between the two groups: 79 рег cent of the Harijans and 80 per cent of 
the other groups are in favour of this. Both the 
with the general political tren 


at the lower caste 
caste system 


ent political problems. 


se views are in conformity 
d of the country where the Harijans are 
given equal opportunity of fighting the election and the principle of majority 
decision is generally accepted, But there is a divergence of views in regard 
to the question that all the laws and constitutions are so framed as to 
favour the rich as against the poor: 68 Per cent of the Harijans and 58 
Per cent of the u in favour of this view. Among 
the Harijans ence of opinion. The percentage 
er than that of the Hadies or Panas. 


adies in its favour being 87 per cent is largest 

Pana group comes in between, This divergence is prob- 

ably due to economic and social differences that exist among the three 

groups. The higher the social status of a group the less the number in its 

favour. There 15 no such difference of opinion among the upper caste 
groups, 


€ principles of giving equal 
decision, (b) The lower t A "yn 
idea that the law a 
than the Poor, 
There are two educationa 
upper caste and 90 per cent 
education for all the caste 
the educational system a Harijan should be 
Harijans and 66 Per cent of the h 
higher education for the Harijans like 


he caste, the greater the feelin 
nd constitutions 


29: 97 Per cent of the 
ple are їп favour of free 


question is how far in 
allowed to go: 
igher caste g 
others, 


groups. But the next 


TOUDS аге fH favour wf 


But the Most interesting thing 


DISTRIBUTION OF RESPONSES IN PERCENTAGE 


TABLE 2f 


No. 


26 


27 


28 


Statements 


Hadi 


Besides being a leader 
of their own group there 
is no harm if a Harijan 
contests in the general 
election. 


National policy should 
be determined by refer- 
ence to majority opinion. 


All the laws and consti- 
tutions are so framed as 
to favour the rich as 
against the poor. 


(a) Str.F. 
(5) U.D. 
(c) Str.D.F. 
Yes 

No 

Yes 

No 


> 


Dhoba 
88 


7 


Castes 

Pana Total Brahmin Karan Khandayat ‘Total 
79 85 82 $4 80 82 
16 11 10 11 5 9 

5 3 8 5 15 9 
82 79 78 53 78 80 

6 14 6 8 13 9 
11 $ 16 9 9 11 
69 68 58 58 59 5% 
22 23 33 29 22 28 

9 8 9 13 19 14 
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is there is a great divergence of views in this Tespect among "e ке кси 
groups. When 82 рег cent of the Dhobies are in favour of higher e a ic | 
for low caste groups only 43 per cent of the Hadies and 56 per E 
the Panas are in favour of such an education. Most of the Hadies wi 

be satisfied with a lower standard of education. The Dhobies seem to be 
more progressive in this regard. Even 
political education in favour of giving eq 
of caste and creed 34 per cent of the 
of the lower caste people still believe that higher education is not meant for 


the lower caste people. Again there are more Harijans against themselves 
than the upper caste people. "The same kind of mental characteristics of the 
Harijans are to be seen again and again. 


after all the social reforms and 
ual opportunities to all irrespective 
upper caste people and 40 per cent 


The main points are summarised as follows 


are in favour of free education for all. 
caste and 34 per cent of the 
education for the lower caste 

Problems in Table 2h 
very much prevalent in the society, 
equally divided on the use of th 
caste in a derogatory sense—wher 
not in favour of using the term, 
that the caste system has been intr 


the higher groups hold this view. 
to be more prog 


: (a) Almost all the subjects 
(b) Forty per cent of the lower 
upper caste people do not recommend higher 
people. 


deal with some opinions and usage on casteism 


The lower caste people are almost 
€ word "Chhotajati"— literally means low 
eas 84 per cent of the upper caste groups are 
Seventy-three Per cent of the Harijans feel 
oduced only by men whereas 83 per cent of 


- Here again the upper caste people seem 
tessive than the lower caste groups, 


Eighty-eight Per cent of the Harijans think that they face 
venience due to social Stratification, but only 
castes consider it to be inconvenient, ‘This is 


lower castes are much more hard Pressed economically due to social stratifi- 
cation. The Brahmins being least inconvenienced amongst all have the 
least Percentage of responses Supporting this. Even this figure of 60 per 
cent is quite high and this indicates definite liberalism among the Br 
But 84 per cent of the Brahmins realise that ultimately 

appear: 88 per cent of the Harijans hold this view compared to 77 per 
cent of the other two upper caste groups, Eighty-four Per cent of the 
Harijans also believe that the treatment of the upper caste people towards 
the lower caste People is very harsh and 60 per cent of the upper caste 
people admit it. The lower the caste the higher the Percentag 
in its favour. Such a large Percentage of upper ¢ 


much incon- 
66 per cent of the higher 
quite understandable. The 


ahmins. 
Casteism will dis- 


€ of responses 
aste people accepting this 


-N 


scc 


i T 


TABLE 27 
DisrRIBUTION OF RESPONSES IN PERCENTAGE 


Castes 
No. Statements Hadi Dhoba Pana Total Brahmin Karan Khandayat Total 
29 How far in our educa- (a) Need not read 
tional system should a at all 1 2 3 2 1 1 x 0.6 
Harijan be allowed to (b) Knowing of 
read? the alphabets + 3 2 3 3 5 5 4 
(с) M.E. Standard 18 + 16 13 14 9 12 12 
(d) Matric 
Standard 33 8 22 21 16 21 14 17 
(е) College and 
tech. edn., like 
others 43 32 56 60 66 64 69 66 
30 Education should be free Yes 91 89 91 90 98 98 95 97 
for all groups. No 4 8 8 7 2 x 2 1 
? 5 3 1 3 0 д 3 2 
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view rather proves the fact that this is a generally accepted opinion of Ше 
population. This strong belief might pave the way for speedier social reforms. 

The last question in this table states that nepotism is very much prevalent 
in our society. To this 95 per cent of the upper caste people 
pared to 79 per cent of the lower groups. Although the у 
either group contributes to this opinion yet upper caste people are more 
conscious of this problem than the lower castes. The upper caste people 
face greater economic competitions in order to maintain higher forms of 
social life than the lower castes. That is why they feel more acutely than 
others regarding this social evil. This is a sad reflection no doubt on our 
present social life, 

The essential points in this series may be summarised in the following 
manner: (a) There is further evidence that higher caste people are more 
liberal than lower caste People. (b) A very large section of Harijans believe 
that they are very much inconvenienced due to caste stratification and they 
are harshly treated by the upper caste People. (c) Most of the people believe 


that ultimately casteism will disappear, (4) A vast majority of both the 
castes holds the view that nepotism is very much prevalent in the present 
society, 


agree com- 
ast majority of 


E. SUMMARY AND Cone 


An attempt was made to assess the attitudes and opinions of six Hindu 
Caste groups towards { i 


& to casteism and other related social 

Problems. Out of the six caste groups three belonged to lower caste un- 

touchable а came from the upper caste Hindus. 

Each caste 5 selected by stratified quota sampling 
technique, 

Altogether 36 

smaller but simi] 


LUSIONS 


£roup comprised 100 subject 


ar sample. Most of the рео 


All these questions were classified under eight 
discussion, 


al and economic 
ore discontented 
ange than the lower caste 


They seem to be m 
and drastic ch 


TABLE 2h 
DisTRIBUTION OF RESPONSES IN PERCENTAGE 


Castes 
No. Statements Hadi Dhoba Pana Total Brahmin Karan Khandayat ‘Total 
31 Do you approve the use Yes 54 49 41 48 17 12 13 14 
of the term “Chhota- 
jati"?* No + 48 58 50 82 88 83 84 
32 Man has introduced this Yes 71 82 67 73 82 84 82 83 
caste system. No 27 16 31 25 16 12 13 14 
? 1 1 2 3 2 4 5 3.6 
33 We face much incon- Yes 85 78 77 80 60 70 67 66 
veniences due to social No 10 15 16 14 29 24 19 24 
stratification. ? + 5 7 5 13 6 14 11 
34 Ultimately the casteism Yes 93 73 99 88 84 79 75 79 
will disappear from our No 6 22 1 10 6 5 11 7.3 
society. ? 1 5 0 2 10 16 14 13 
35 The treatment of the up. — Yes 87 86 79 84 58 59 63 60 
class people towards the 17 i 
lower caste people are No п ? 2 31 30 24 28 
very harsh. P 1 6 4 4 11 11 13 12 
36 Nepotism is very much Yes 90 68 78 79 94 96 92 95 
prevalent in our present No 7 24 17 16 1 0 1 0.6 
society. ? 3 7 5 Е 5 5 4 7 5.3 


* It means low caste in a derogatory sense. 
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PXIST] ат 
3. More of the lower caste People seem to conform to the existing 
social norms in regard to casteism. 


+. The low caste people seem to have a strong sense of inferiority, They 
do not appear to be very confident about their own reforms. 

5. The low caste people are more rigid and intolerant 
than the upper caste people. 


6. Although all the caste groups are in favour of free education for all 


yet quite a few of both the caste groups do not want higher education for 
the lower caste people. 


about caste reforms 


7. Almost all accept the idea of giv 
the castes. Most of them believe th 
disappear. 


8. There is a greater unanimity amon 
caste living in the school and c 
to inter caste living in hotels 
a significant section of the pop 

9. A large majority 
Political equality to all 
decision in national and 


ing equal economic facilities to all 
at by economic equality casteism will 


g the castes in regard to inter 
ollege hostels, but there is still opposition 
and mixed caste worshipping in temples from 
ulation. 
of each of the caste groups is in f 
the castes and acce 
Political issues, 


avour of giving 
Pt the principles of majority 


PProval for the existing social 
istic and courageous in carrying 
out caste reforms and plans, 
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COMPARISON OF NURTURANCE AND INDEPENDENCE 
TRAINING IN JAMAICA AND PUERTO RICO, WITH 
CONSIDERATION OF THE RESULTING PERSONALITY 

STRUCTURE AND TRANSPLANTED SOCIAL PATTERNS* 


Department of Psychology, Wesleyan University, Middletown, Connecticut 


HELEN B. GREEN 


A. INTRODUCTION 


Jamaica and Puerto Rico were chosen for this bi-cultural study of child- 
training because of their geographic and economic similarity, and because 
a stimulating bibliography has recently become available. Both islands 
have a population which has suffered the extremes of neglect and exploi- 
tation, including the psychological deprivations that accompany squalor. This 
paper will try to indicate that the imposed culture of England in Jamaica 
and of Spain in Puerto Rico accounts for the difference observable in the 
sub-culture of the two islands where the economy is approximately equivalent. 
Where there is insufficient source material for equivalent-economy-compari- 
sons, an attempt will be made to deduce similar backgrounds and adaptation 
mechanisms from evidence of contemporary personality structure as reported 
from the islands and in London and New York. 

'There is a growing opinion among anthropologists that in most cultures 
the means of earning a livelihood determines the socialization patterns for 
the children, and later, the general personality structure. This paper, by 
comparing regions in Jamaica and Puerto Rico where the economic con- 
ditions appear to be similar, tries to show that important differences exist 
nevertheless, and that they are due to the transplanted cultures of England 
and Spain. The effect of the American culture in Puerto Rico is to bring 
psychological value changes some of which approach those already existing 
in Jamaica, and some are characteristically American. While the same 
economy should produce the same social situations, antecedent cultures can 
still maintain differences which have a profound effect upon personality 
structure. These are often subtle in evidence and less easily picked up by 
the observers than are the more formal aspects of social organization. But 


* Received in the Editorial Office on September 1, 1959, and published impedi 
ately in accordance with our policy of special consideration for cross-cultura 


research. 
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these psychological concomitants of adjustment and conflict of changing 
values in changing economics, are deep-seated and important determinants 
of behavior. Changes in economy—such as from small f 
tation farming—often produce uneven ch 
to another, from one class to another. 
specific quality and rapidity of the 


arming to plan- 
anges in culture from one region 

The subculture determines the 
changes even though they are all part 
of a total adaptation. There is uneven progression toward the same final 
result—changes for example, which took place on the sugar coast some 
time ago are beginning to be made in the с 
earlier affected the lower classes 
classes. In Manicabo 


Population has moved off to become migrant workers (passing from 


» Part of the population remains traditional 
Spanish-type small farmers, and Part is becoming middle class by a tran- 


farming while still remaining conservative to 


the old social Ways. In time, the unevenness of this condition in Manicaboa 
will be lessened by transition to a more homogeneous township in step with 
the general transitio 5 і 


ntemporary American pattern. 
B. Backcrounp 
1. History 


D 


not become biologically extinct but 


Spanish settlers, 


оп coffee, tobacc 
vested rapidly, 
between Capital m 


arge scale production 
The crop had to be har- 
to be a close relationship 
i lied b . There 18 
DE trace of Afri : upp y slaves, е 


о, and, later sugar 


Present day | 
of emphasis 


in order to j concubinage and illegitimacy 


antation owners tried 
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were moved around arbitrarily, whereas the mother-and-children unit stayed 
together. There may also be a present-day continuity from slave attitudes: 
unwillingness to work, the uselessness of work as far as the individual is 
concerned, the feeling that one never gets one’s due. 

The welfare of Indians or slaves was the responsibility of their owners; 
on both islands, unquestioned belief in the basic supremacy and enlighten- 
ment of the white man, and the assumption that his motives were respon- 
sible-and-good instilled a deep dependence in many cases still found today. 
The landowner became a patriarchal type, completely authoritarian and 
respected within his region of ownership. He was responsible for the needs 
and conduct of those who lived on his ground—whether it belonged to the 
Spanish or the English Crown—and combined the total role of father-pro- 
vider, father-advisor, and judge of his people. After Emancipation (in 1834 
in Jamaica; 1858 in Puerto Rico) some remained on the plantations and 
many moved back into undeveloped areas—either bought small holdings 
on unused portions of the plantations, or became squatters on Crown re- 
serves. The middle class grew out of the small landowners who prospered, 
and enterprising tradespeople. The middle class also grew from the upper 
class concubinage system whereby attractive colored mistresses were selected 
by whites and given increased status through rewards, opportunities, and 
education extended not only to themselves but to their families and children. 


2. Religion 


Jamaica came under the Church of England (Anglican) or more often 
the proselyting Presbyterian Church with its Calvinist leanings toward 
monogamy, austerity (no gambling, drinking, dancing, whoring, etc.), 
individualism, and the Protestant work ethic. ‘These religious teachings 
conflicted with all Indian, African, or slavery ideals, and since they were 
implanted early and vigorously, have produced tension ever since in the 
Jamaican personality. 

Puerto Rico was entirely Catholic until the Am 3 
priests were educated in Spain, no seminaries for the training of local priests 
having been developed. While the rural areas were nominally Catholic, the 
clergy preferred to live in the bigger towns, with the result that enforcement 
of Catholic teachings in outlying places became somewhat slack. Irregu- 
larities such as the saint cults grew up and consensual unions instead of 
marriages existed openly. In remote areas, church-going lapsed, especially 
for men, and the home altar became the center for family and small group 
devotions and rejoicing. Since 1898, Protestantism—especially the Pente- 


erican period. The 
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‘These factors of wealth, power, language differentiation of the whites 
led to the formation of two-class society on each island: an upper class of 
wealth and security—landowners, clergy, military and public officials, people 
with education and social position versus a poverty-stricken lower class of 
peasants and artisans. There was often actual segregration in the churches, 


schools, public places. 

The cultural dissimilarities between the islands are great. The cultural 
tradition, be it Spanish or English was dispensed through the national insti- 
tutions—governmental, legal, military, educational, political, and religious— 
as well as through the uniformities of mass communication found in liter- 
ature, news, theatre, art, music, recreation, and language. 


4. Cultural Differences 


In order to clarify this consideration, differences between the Spanish and 
English in cultural polarities will be viewed from three aspects: sexual, 
social-economic, and religious. These categories are, of course, general and 
interacting to some extent, and do not apply to the aristocratic or otherwise 
leisured upper classes of Spain or England. 


a. Spanish. 
(1). Sexual. There was a marked inequality between the male and 


female rôle expectancies. Males were indoctrinated from early childhood 
in the complex of male dominance, male superiority, male responsibility, 
and ‘machismo’ (ideal of being manly, harmlessly aggressive, sexually ori- 
ented, a free-lancing born bandit who can defend himself). The Spanish 
male therefore had anxieties regarding adequacy in these matters: he over- 
stressed his masculinity and worried about his ability to provide for a large 
family (which must be his in order to demonstrate to the world his pro- 
creative ability). 

The female complex stressed virginity and the cloistered look—modest, 
submissive, unsophisticated, tender, sheltered, and disinterested in sex, while 
physically beautiful and accomplished in the skills of household management 
and of child care. Her anxieties were that she might be found unattractive 
physically—(this led to emphasis on clothes and fear of the wandering 
amours of her husband )—or dread that his sexual and family burden would 
be so great as to form a kind of martyrdom for her. This martyr complex 
was intermingled with a mother complex; suffering-but-ministering, chiding- 
but-understanding, forgiving-but-supporting (indulging). | 

(2). Socio-economic. For all classes the Spanish tradition emphasized 
group solidarity, group identity, interpersonal respect, loyalty to relatives, 
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(1). Sexual. While it was the Victorian family ideal of the English 
lower-middle classes which was brought to Jamaica, the conventional cen- 
trality of the male was more nominal than actual. The man was "sup- 
posedly" dominant and superior but in practice there was equality in the 
home, the schools, in public and, before the law. Women were not subjected 
to the double-standard, cloistering abuse, or excessive domination. The 
English middle class pattern of shared authority of parents and equality of 
sexes when adopted by a very simple rural lower class such as the Jamaicans 
resulted in a confusion over unclear rôles. This inconsistency was due to 
poor understanding of the well-integrated Victorian family róles, and pos- 
sible conflict from being overlaid on earlier Indian-African-Spanish rôle 
expectancies. 

(2). Socio-Economic. The English culture prescribed a monogamous 
nuclear family as the only group to which an individual belonged and owed 
allegiance. There was a considerable psychological distance from all others 
who were outsiders, to be neither given nor depended upon for more than 
a superficial relationship. There was no responsibility for the well-being of 
others, except in an ethical sense leading to general charity and benevolent 
enterprises. Even within the family, emphasis was for individual strength 
and self-reliance: it was not good to need much help from one's brother, 
not good to be dependent for social or other control on one's relatives. 
Individuals should be upstanding and self-reliant within themselves, and 
this ‘integrity’ was to be achieved through clear thine-and-mine, give-and- 
take distinctions. In other words, róles were rigidly defined, and infringe- 
ments taboo'd as 'unfair, unsporting, and socially punishable. An intricate 
ethic grew up as to what constituted taking advantage of the other person 
and what was allowable within the rules. Economically, the way to being 
upstanding and non-interdependent was through initiative and hard work, 
thrift, and budgeting. Security as centered within oneself and a lack of 
concern for others’ welfare led to a devil-take-the-hindmost competitiveness. 
Activity directed toward gain and austerity towards its sober preservation 
resulted in the criterion that lack of prosperity indicated lack of energy or 
wit. Hence, the interest in—and anxiety for—conspicuous consumption in 
accumulation of possessions—land, housing, furnishing, clothing, etc. Social- 
economic goodness consists in love of spouse and children, increase in financial 
stability, fair-minded consideration of others’ rights and privileges, civic 
service, generosity to remote charitable enterprises. n" А 

(3). Religious. Interrelationship between religion and Capitalism 15 
analyzed by Weber who refers to it as the Protestant work ethic. The 
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uncriticalness. They believe people in power are beneficial, per se, and not 
to be questioned because they are too poor and uneducated to judge. Even 
when local leaders are obviously of equal status, the experience or even orien- 
tation toward group-decision-making is absent (32, p. 403). 


C. Comparison or RURAL REGIONS AND SuB-CULTURES 
1. Rural Lower Class 


Manicaboa in Puerto Rico is high in the mountains where small farms 
barely provide a living from fields on which the entire family works. These 
people are peasants in a large area that also includes some middle class 
farmers, agricultural wage laborers, and hacienda owners. Families grow 
some tobacco and coffee for petty cash and these crops augment the corn, 
sweet potatoes, beans, and rice grown for subsistence. It is a marginal 
economic situation because the living is dependent on unproductive land 
and precarious crops. 

In Jamaica there is information from anthropologists on child-training 
in four subsistence-economy areas, (а) Rocky Roads (Cohen), (b) Mocca 
(Clarke), (c) Negril, and (4) Farquhar Beach (Davenport). These are 
all small villages—Rocky Roads 277 people, Farquhar Beach 194 people, 
Negril 219 people, and Mocca 181. Rocky Roads and Mocca are in the 
highlands where the land is so meager that the people are barely able to 
make a living. Each family has a little plot—either owned or rented— 
which is worked for crops. "These usually consist of bananas, coconuts, 
peppers, sugar cane, corn, yams, potatoes, beans, and peas. Some small stock 
is raised such as a goat, pigs, chickens. Houses are thatch with dirt floors 
and no improvements. Negril and Farquhar Beach are also both lower 
socio-economic level (Negril slightly higher) but their main subsistence is 
from fish augmented by crops and husbandry. These four communities have 
little contact with the outside world, people seldom leave, outsiders seldom 
enter. There is great homogeneity of outlook and values. 

In Manicaboa, the father is unquestioned head of the family, he bears 
the total responsibility for its welfare. There is fear of starvation, and yet 
“work is not a value in itself and the work-day is not routinized” (32, 
p. 403). The father is admirable for his endurance as a hard worker but 
also for his hospitality and his social dignity. He shows by example the 
taboo on aggression by joining his friends in circumventing such expressions 
among others, and in emphasizing the important nuances of respect in all 
his contacts. The need for mutual aid among the members of his wide social 
circle involves him in exchanges of labor shared by his children. Thus the 
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small tasks are given, the girls learning house and baby care whereas boys 
have a round of chores which takes them more and more outside the home. 
There is no urgency. Much patience, little chiding, almost no physical 
punishment. Small skills are encouraged, especially if they are towards 
making saleable wares to bring in a few pennies. Ego-satisfaction is gotten 
through mastery and recognition of what the child does well, and frustration 
is tapered by the lack of harshness concerning misdemeanors. Any acts of 
aggression which do occur appear to go unseen. The generally low-tension 
level is noticeable, wife-beating and corporal punishment being very rare. 
Respect, honesty, non-aggression are positively taught in every context, and 
these controls bring the sibling rivalry and petty quarrelling to a minimum, 
both inside and away from the home. The siblings closest in ages tend to 
be paired off—in chores, in play, sleeping arrangements—so that mutual 
dependency grows from the “buddy system.” It might be said that inde- 
pendence training is not forced but it occurs within a social context which 
encourages yet forms, a function performed by as many people as live near 
enough to visit and be visited in this mountain community. As in Spain, 
the farms are clustered, in contradistinction to Northern Europe and America 
where farm communities spread as if unafraid of independent living. 
When the child is old enough to be useful in the fields, his labor-potential 
is taken over by the father. This is the first limitation on his autonomy be- 
cause adherence is obligatory, and the hard long hours confining. However 
authoritarian the father actually is, the members of the family live and 
work closely enough with him to realize the necessity for his attitudes, so 
that only occasionally is there any rebellion. Here again, strongly aggressive 
action by a son may go unrecognized or even secretly admired as manly. 
Girls are not evaluated as highly as boys: economically they are not as 
valuable for agriculture, and they bear a lower status generally. While 
some sex knowledge is obvious in such crowded housing, the boys learn at 
first-hand outside the home what the girls learn only through gossip. And 
n talk of their sex and child-bearing róles obliquely—as sad, as 
as painful, as unenjoyable, as obligatory, as necessarily submissive. 
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are long-suffering unwilling victims of men who are better, stronger, 
rational, more shrewd, and more evil. This attitude on the part of mothers 
must also be conveyed to the boys who have a strong emotional bond for 
their mothers which, with this martyr complex, tends to give their mothers 
a halo that their wives never have for them. Stycas says the devotion x 
boys to mothers carries over to a process of desexualization of the wife ап 
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a brittle relationship held together only by religion and male dominance. 
He also notes a tendency to use impregnation as an act of hostility—a means 
of tying the wife to the home. Children are wanted as an economic asset, 
and as a form of conspicuous consumption: the more children a man can 
Procreate and support, the finer man he. The preference for male children 
is not only economic, because men who Produce only girls are teased. Mothers 
prefer girls because they remain in the home being humble, obedient, and 
submissive whereas boys become independent roaming about, and if they 
disagree with the parents too strongly will leave home. Fathers give girls 
more attention and feel more protective 


and indulgent toward them because 
they must be kept soft and tender whereas the boys must be hardened and 
disciplined for an adventurous rigorous adulthood. 
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The mother does not have to accept an intolerable situation because she has 
recourse to other means of caring for her children: since the father is obliged 
to support his children whether he lives with them or not, the mother can 
—with a little outside work such as cooking or washing, ironing, mending 
for bachelors—get along without him. This may be a period of deprivation 
that means insecurity for all concerned, but it does produce a form of eco- 
nomic independence for women that is not found in Manicaboa. Both 
Cohen and Davenport report quarrelling and fighting common between 
parents, and airing of grievances before the social jury—i.e., the gossip 
bench. At home conversation between parents is minimal until they go to 
bed where most of the talking takes place. 

The fathers, therefore, try to avoid having children for as long as possible 
—the average age of marriage is late, between 25 and 30 years—and are 
disinterested in the children: feelings range from a detached neutrality- 
to resentment-to-hostility. Interaction between fathers and children is harsh 
and apt to cause fear in little ones and active dislike in adolescents who 
have to work with their fathers in the fields or fishing. When the work 
day is over, the men tend to form into groups for talk or playing dominoes, 
and the offspring are excluded until they are old enough to be accepted as 
adults on an equal status. 

The mother is therefore the central figure to the children. Physically 
and psychologically she is close to them, a warm bond existing in spite of a 
constant round of nagging and abusive talk. She is the dominant parent in 
both gratification and frustration. As in Manicaboa, babies are nursed 
briefly—possibly due to subsistence farming. Emphasis on food is extreme 
— for example, gobbling, hoarding, stealing, and practical jokes involving 
food are frequent. The child is impressed with the importance of having 
food and of having land which produces food. 

There is a strong willingness on the part of mothers and society in general 
to be punitive toward the children. Babies often cry an hour or so before 
being fed, or if they cry at night they are never fed. Cohen reports no 
fondling while nursing—the mother goes about her work at the same time. 
Babies are slapped if they bite while feeding. Slapping is the general form 
of discipline until a child can walk and after that flogging for any behavior 
which irritates his mother. Major offenses are reported to the father for 
switching or strapping after three years or when there is no father, the 
maternal grandmother is the punishing agent. ‘Toilet training is begun at 
three years, at five years the child is slapped for mistakes and at seven he 


is beaten. 
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ultimate dependency on women. At 10 years, the boys begin helping their 
fathers with the field work, learning to cultivate, harvest, and raise livestock. 
Neither boys nor girls identify with the father in spite of the fact that he 
supports them, and for boys, he assumes equal control over them beginning 
at the time when they join him in work. The basic dependency relation to 
the mother is too strongly established by 10 years to be modified. Mothers 
cook, wash, sew, and care for their sons through the many extra-marital 
affairs, it being said that a man never wants to set up another household 
until his mother is dead. Finally, the number of illegitimate children he 
has to contribute support for, the need between long-time sweethearts for 
an independent existence, plus pressure from his relative that he provide for 
her, leads him to break from his childhood home. However, he always carries 
the feeling that some of his emotional and financial loyalty belongs to his 
mother. Between the years when he first began to work with his father 
(at about 10-12 years) and his ultimate establishment of another home in 
the late twenties, he has much frustrated and listless leisure. The society 
indicates that possession of land to produce food should be the focus of his 
life. His family generally starts this process by letting him have a small 
bastion of land and a pig or a few chickens to raise and market himself. 
A portion of the profit goes to the family, a portion he may have to begin 
accumulating a sum with which to rent land outside the family holdings. 
This process is so slow in such poverty-stricken economies, that the satis- 
factions derived are meager and frustrating. As a peasant-type who has 
had the need for economic independence grafted on to strong home de- 
pendence, who has been taught mistrust for all non-relatives, he cannot easily 
make a break to freedom beyond the village. 

School learning in Jamaica, while it comes under the excellent English 
pedagogical system emphasizing clarity of expression and facility in basic 
learning, involves a value system remote from these subsistence communities. 
Victorian poetry, piety of and prudishness about sex, English songs and 


the tenets of a capitalistic society—rugged individualism, forceful 


games, 
to the 


competition, opportunism, long-range planning—are meaningless i 
children. "They are taught with the rod the principles that aggression, lying, 
and stealing are wrong yet parents brutalize children and a mother will 
take her child with her to steal someone else's coconuts, tether a cow or goat 
on someone else's pasture, or gather firewood from someone else's land. 
Adults often start by saying "I cannot tell you a lie" and then go on to 
some obviously false explanation (3, p. 157, 158). 

Adolescents witness the duplicity of adult behavior in regard to money; 
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The people own no land and rent shacks from the plantation holders— 
whether private or government operated. There is over-population even out 
of season, and some under-employment even at crop time due to the influx 
of migrant workers. Store-buying prevails. The fact that these cash wages are 
paid for only six months of the year means that commodities are bought on 
credit, often at a general store owned by the people who own the land-factory 
combine. The population is nearly equal in economic and social status, 
there being very little upward or downward mobility. Sidney Mintz says, 
“the seasonality saps initiative and results in a planlessness in living” (26, 
p. 321). On all these plantations there is hostility toward the owners or 
corporations, the expression of which among the workers tends to channel 
off aggression. The Puerto-Rican pattern is diffusion into many face-to-face 
groups, the Jamaican into personalized grumbling, but until very recently, 
individual action in the form of political leadership of opposition or group 
action in strikes was unknown, and no rebellion had ever taken place. 

In Puerto Rico socialization on a sugar-plantation type of subculture 
is reported for Barrio Poyal by Mrs. Kathleen Wolf and for the community 
of this region—Canamelas—by Sidney Mintz. There is evidence from 
Mocara, a government-owned plantation run for the benefit of the workers, 
and reported by Elena Seda Padilla. 

In Poyal and Canamelar, there are, for the most part consensual unions 
some of which are unstable because they are formed during the boom time 
of high living and high hopes only to collapse with depression. Most con- 
sensual marriages last, and although much sexual experimentation precedes 


any definite arrangements, once established the partners are faithful and 
There is some easing of the rigid 


if not are disapproved by the community. 
an alignment of relation- 


paternalism of Manicaboan ways accompanied by 
In extreme trouble such as a man having no 


ship along the female line. 
or help. (This seems to be the 


work, the family looks to her relatives f 
result when an economy makes a man’s support of his family something 
that cannot be counted on. In a sense, the woman when she knows she 
situation—due to fluctuating wages—never 
and keeps the path open for desper- 
man and her children 


is marrying into an tnfirm 
entirely leaves her home, psychologically, 
ate retreats.) If the man goes off permanently the wo х 
look for another man to support them. This is not hard in a community 
where there are many migrant males easily susceptible to the warmth of 
home. The father is less of a patriarchal figure than in Manicaboa—his 
distance from his wife and children is much closer, much warmer. He ts the 
head of the family, earning the total income in cash wages which are used 
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than to teach girls they are the agents of control for men who are always 
ready to take advantage of them. Boys are admired for any show of mascu- 
linity or outbursts of non-aggression forcefulness, whereas girls are taught to 
emphasize modesty and de-emphasize sex. Boys have no real usefulness until 
they are 16 when they can compete for work with the men in the cane fields 
—here they are at a disadvantage for a while though they very soon draw 
the same pay as their fathers and begin to consider setting up households of 
their own. 

In this plantation type subculture of Puerto Rico, the dependence-inde- 
pendence training is less intensive. There are hardly any growing pains, 
most causes of tension being absorbed by the huge social network in which 
the child grows; if he doesn’t fit in one household, another is found where he 
does, etc. He never gets a chance to be a ‘square.’ If he gets into trouble, a 
team of compadres rushes to his rescue, all intent on bringing matters by 
persuasion to a non-aggressive and agreeable end. Although Freud’s defini- 
tion of the healthy person as one who can love and work fits most of these 
people, there is reference to some who cannot form deep attachments and 
seem to float through life on the social surface. 

There is a certain absence of conflict, a blandness, due to the huge social 
network bringing all excesses back into equilibrium, the complete equality 
of status and economic opportunity and the fatalism in thought. Here we 
may think of the emphasis in learning theory on the importance of a cer- 
tain amount of frustration as a necessary element for greater development. 

Sugartown is a plantation factory-town and estate reported by Clarke and 
Kerr. As in Poyal, there is violent fluctuation from boom to depression, 
housing is shabby and overcrowded, consensual families are the rule; in all 
respects this classless community resembles the Puerto Rican one except 
in the psychological relationships of family and child care. Parents are noted 
for constant quarrelling, and for violent upsets to home life—the father 
ejecting the wife and children, or bringing another woman into the home. 
Children live in constant danger of the disruption of the closest ties, and 
their fear of seeing the mothers turned out makes them hostile to their 
fathers. The fathers are harsh and neglectful toward the children. These 
conditions are critical for the children because of the importance of the 
nuclear family, These children do not have the social web of the Spanish- 
culture home because the majority of the households are tight units without 
the constant or intimate contact that the Spanish-type household has with 


relatives and neighbors. 


In Sugartown the mother has all the responsibility for reward and pun- 
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ishment—the father only shouts (3, P Mr x is гч vens ордого 

1 zings, even for the littlest ones. here is sta ag | 
m Е much brutal shouting to which the mons 
reply in an equally noisy, violent manner, Mothers pursue unimpo E 
tasks while infants scream. Stealing, particularly of food, is an importa 
offense. Dreary as this scene is, Clarke feels th 
Ship and interdependence of mother-w e 
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the demands for exacting services are spasmodic, and interspersed w 
affection and indulgence (3, p. 158). 
exist because she finds little adult criticism of mothers by men or women 
whereas most agree that the fathers are resentful or over- : 
Schooling again is relatively meaningless, discipline is corporal, and at 14-15 
boys are expected to earn a living, always giving a portion to their mothers. 
These young boys are for a while at an unhappy disadvantage from age 
and inexperience, but the way to independence is as hard as for the boy at 
Rocky Roads, Negri], Farquhar Beach, or Mocca. 

There is dependence on magic similar to that in the four rural subsistence 
communities. The extrapunitive tendency is again noted. М. Kerr finds the 
Jamaican pattern to be “I am ill, it cannot be my fault, therefore someone 
else is to blame” (14, p. 167). She Says this shows their guilt can be alle- 


viated, that it does not become internalized because it lacks a father-figure- 
Since fathers are either shifting or rejecting or both, there is nothing fot 
guilt to center about. 
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are reared in more comfort, the family often having as a semi-servant some 
child from a relative in an outlying lower-class family. This is a form of 
social mobility because these children usually receive supervision, education, 
and belongings equal to the sons and daughters while paying for these priv- 
ileges with work in the house. There is a continuation of the Spanish values 
which are the common denominator of both subsistence and plantation 
lower-classes; fathers honored by their wives and children, tolerance and 
kindness in rearing, all social relationships both softened and strengthened 
by the subtleties of 'respeto' and the intricacies of the compadre system for 
ritual kin. In adolescence, boys often have the advantage of their father's 
prosperity in being able to attend technical schools rather than being unoc- 
cupied or working under some hardship condition as the lower-class boys 
do. For girls there is tighter control on their independence because there 
is more value placed on virginity. 

In Jamaica, information about rural middle-class life has been supplied 
by Clarke and Kerr. Although there is little detail about child-training 
seemingly they find it parallels the lower-class pattern so closely as not to be 
worth differentiating. At Orange Grove, a community of citrus fruit 
farmers, there is—as in Tobara—an increase in the stable forms of family 
life: 75 per cent marriages and class disapproval of poor families with 
consensual unions. Longer schooling and some opportunity for specialized 


training is likewise found. 


D. Comparison or URBAN REGIONS AND Sus-CULTURES 
1. Urban Middle Class 


In Puerto Rico, a sensitive study of family life in the town of San Jose 
was made by Kathleen Wolf. Certain Spanish upper-class values have 


sifted down and conflict with lower-class values. These are aggravated by 


an economy where there are many kinds of jobs, many ways to make and 


Men have wage work which does not involve their mas- 


spend an income. 
asculine assertiveness is counteracted 


culine strength; and a tendency to m 
on the job by a minutia of regulations and restrictions. Work is not as 
Manicaboa, or in Canemelar at boom time: there 


simple and secure as in 
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is, of course, upward and downward job mobility 
pay bracket. An inversion of the lower class admiration for work strength 
occurs in the admiration for a man who can draw pay for doing as little 
as possible—for having tenure or a sinecure. This attitude is fortified by 
the upper-class ideal of indolence and the ‘machismo’ admiration for the 
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cool guy who can get away with harmless mischief. However, = iw 
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Large network of relatives and interested friends. (g) Respects emphasis. 
(h) Interest in sexual potency. (і) Taboo on any form of aggression. 

There are great dissimilarities between lower and middle-class practices. 
Mrs, Wolf attributes these to bi-cultural conflict between traditional Spanish 
and new Latin-American influences. A simpler explanation can be found 
in the greatly increased size of the society and the manifold of activities it 
offers. Differentiation of jobs and services brings class structure not possible 
in subsistence or plantation economies. There everyone does the same kind 
of work. Insecure class structure produces activity for stability or upward 
mobility by means of education, manners, morals, conspicuous consumption, 
color snobbery, servants, or any other prestige factor. 

Whatever the cause, the situation is clearly different from that in Manica- 
boa or Canemelar. The more modern center offers new theories of baby- 
care, the acceptance of which marks mothers as out-dated or enlightened. 
Government instruction about hygiene, the possibilities for bottle-feeding, 
cleanliness routines, medical check-ups, sleeping schedules, and toilet training 
all contribute to concern over proper handling and rejection of the ways of 
grandmothers and of the country girls who are nursemaids (usually 12-16 
years of age). From the start the baby is thought of as a passive object to 
which this or that should be done. This contrasts with the lower-class mien 
of the baby which needs attention only when it demands attention: other- 
wise it can exist and manage by itself (subject to the watchful safety of 
adults). Here the passivity is forced upon the infant and continued to 
some extent through all his growing years. He is fed until he is three—no 
messy playing with food. He is washed and his clothes changed so that 
there is no fun in dirt or being grubby. He is supervised by his mother or 
his nursemaid constantly—all his desires are anticipated and any independent 
action thwarted by his being immediately satisfied or distracted with songs, 
cuddling, bouncing. He is never left alone, even at bedtime his mother gen- 
erally stays in the room with him until he falls asleep. He uses tantrums 
and moods as a means of control but he is praised for his passivity. Mrs. 
Wolf says he learns early the dichotomy of behavior between -being clean 
and proper with his mother, a little object to be proud of, and being messy 
and poorly behaved with his poorly brought up nursemaid who is no older 
than an elder sister to him. “Soiling and carelessness in external appearance 
become associated with social criticism, rejection by the mother, indulgence 
of impulses, and relationship with a female figure of lower-class status” 
(32, p. 406). This induces the circular ideology produced by urban life. 

The dependence pattern is maintained strictly for girls and consistently 
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instead of being a basic necessity, become a matter of free choice in which 
it is better to be well behaved. 

3. Paternalistic families mean a cutting loose from influences and con- 
nections with the wife's relatives and the greater autonomy and responsibility 
of the man for his family. For children in Jamaica versus in Puerto Rico 
this means a greatly shrunken social orbit for experience and dependency, 
less opportunity for multiple mother figures, diminished emotional diffusion. 
Therefore, emotional ties to a narrower family must either become deeper, 
(more dependent in early childhood, more wrenching to form into inde- 
pendence later) or become blocked where the child is starved for affection 
by the employment of maids, sending to boarding school, etc. 

+. The ability of the father to provide good housing, i.e., property must be 
seen by the child as a value in itself—something which his family and 
others are particularly respectful of, something a man is expected to work 
hard for. 

5. 'The emphasis on monogamy must indicate a certain amount of social 
shame and inner guilt for infringement of the code. In Puerto Rico irregu- 
larities on the part of men are condoned by the women, admired by men 
as expressions of masculinity and machismo tendencies. Probably the Jamai- 
can urban middle-class child sees sex as more hidden, more ‘decent.’ If the 
father confines his sexual activity to his wife, the child must feel more 
secure because of the absence of parental concern on this score. 


2. Urban Upper Class 


Information on Puerto Rican upper classes in San Juan is given by Ray- 
mond Scheele (26, p. 418ff). Some acculturation of men to American ways 
has come about through their contact with American business, therefore 
the women are more apt to follow the Spanish tradition. Children are 
wanted, especially boys, the mother maintains close ties with her mother 
and relatives, there is a wide familial and social solidarity (including many 
compadres). Babies are nursed an average of nine months and although 
maids are common, the little children are personally cared for by their 
mothers and grandmothers. “The child is taught mainly by coaxing and 
sometimes by shaming, but the general atmosphere is one of permissiveness 
and security. Scolding and punishment are rare” (26, p. 435). In toilet 
training, some follow the Spanish casual way and others apply American 
methods. In spite of constant care and supervision these children are not 
backward in physical coórdination: a group between one and three years 
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of age were found equal to the standards of infant activity set up by the 
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due to birth control, and the lessening of ties with relatives (particularly 
the maternal kin), the double standard is declining, outside associations are 
greatly increased both for children and adults. The father lives more in 
the context of the home, the mother more outside the home. 'This means 
stronger father-child ties, stronger husband-wife ties, and weaker mother- 
child ties. 

General information on urban upper-class life in Jamaica (Kingston, 
presumably) is obtainable from Henriques but, as with his comments on 
the Jamaican middle class, not much is spelled out in terms of child training. 
He says "the family is dominated by the father and the grandfather" (12, 
р. 154ff), probably again to the detriment of the wife's line. There is “not 
much kin emphasis" which must mean a tendency to restriction of strong 
social and emotional bonds to the nuclear family. “The mother is busy 
with social duties—tennis, bridge, parties" which means her education and 
background take her away from the home in the company of her husband. 
“The nanny brings up the child," a nanny being presumably an older 
woman rather than an adolescent country girl as in the Puerto Rican 
families. "These single older women who become nannys, are, then, either 
old-maids or women who have lost their homes. 'This would make them 
more responsible, firmer than little nursemaids, and more attachable as 
mother-figures by the young child. At the same time they may be frustrated, 
embittered, rigid people—so emotionally impoverished as to be either harsh 
to the child or over-compensating by rivalling the real mother in devotion. 

There is a hint of the English pattern of surface uniformity in emotional 
expression: “Mothers dislike any public demonstration of motherhood” 
and “Boarding school at eight.” The continuities of affectionate upbringing 
enjoyed by the Puerto Rican child are systematically broken up for these 
children, parental róles being delegated to the governess or nanny, the 
private school, or the club where children begin to “join in organized 
fringe activities” after the age of six. Color snobbery and class snobbery 
are strong: “he learns his color commands respect” and he shows “an 
arrogant surety about life.” ae 

“Not much religious emphasis” and what there is “mostly Anglican 
is interesting on two scores: first, of the Protestant sects the Church of 
England is the least imbued with the Protestant work ethic because it is 
the closest to Catholicism. Secondly, it is the most indulgent toward sins 
of the flesh, and Henriques states that families may be either a monogamous 
houschold or a twin household for mistress and love child. Oddly enough, 
he says the middle class approves of twin households because the children 
receive better education than do middle-class children. 
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E. THEORETICAL ORIENTATION 


To systematically explain the behavior of people in села 
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count for the fact that praise is found almost uniformly to be the leading 
incentive. We must admit that the ego-drive takes precedence over all 
other drives (24, p. 151). 


The application of this orientation to the subject of nurturance and 
independence training is manifold. The child starts to develop dependency 
actions and to form an acquired dependency drive soon after birth. Oral 
feeding frustrations are more positively correlated with later dependency 
than are frustrations in toilet training or sexual behavior. Lack of early 
frustration tends to decrease dependency behavior because punishment does 
not operate to increase it. The child who is ignored, however, becomes 
increasingly dependent and may try to get negative attention by whining, 
quarrelling, annoying others. The more he is punished, the more dependent 
he becomes except that the object of his drive may generalize to someone 
else. Very severe punitiveness has a paralyzing shock effect as though it were 
a hurt to the total organism. 


Е. ComparisoN or ADULT PERSONALITY STRUCTURES 


The areas of anxiety and strength in childhood are the same in maturity. 
In Jung’s beautiful words spoken to an audience at Clark University in 


1909: 

The concealed discord between the parents, the secret worry, the re- 
pressed hidden emotion all produce in the individual a certain affective 
state with its objective signs which slowly but surely, though uncon- 
sciously, works its way into the child’s mind, producing therein the same 
conditions and hence same reactions to external stimuli, At the age of 
puberty when the child begins to free itself from the spell of the family, 
it enters into life with a surface of fracture entirely in keeping with that 


of the mother and father (13, pp. 246-247). 
1. Puerto Rican 


a. Areas of Anxiety for child and adult. 

(1). Male dominance. The male child and man worries whether his 
masculinity is adequate to the cultural standard, and makes excessive public 
demonstrations of its strength. Independence training is bound up with 
this. As fathers, they must maintain an authority and remoteness in keeping 
with this masculinity and position of dominance in the family. Where this 
is threatened by the wife's outside income, insecurity and hostility results. 
Male dominance in the family seldom leads to excessive punishment of chil- 
dren, although, of course, many families have sons who find their fathers 
castrating. The fact that in general father-figures are authoritarian but not 
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castrating explains the Puerto Rican tendency to accept political leaders 
and government appointees without questioning whether they are beneficial 
to the community. One difficulty in developing democratic attitudes is that 
these people are uncritical about their Tepresentatives (23), 


(2). Female martyrdom, From an early age the excessive dependence 
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b. Areas of strength for child and adult. 

(1). Contiguity of affection and encouragement, absence of brutal 
punishment. The gradual transition from initial dependence of the baby to 
independence through graduated chores and increased responsibility for 
others, and the unforced yet ready acceptance of adolescents as free individ- 
uals of capacidad cannot be underestimated as strengthening to the Puerto 
Rican ego structure. Early independence and tolerant socialization con- 
tribute to mental health making people spontaneous in interrelationships, 
confident, free, gay, and unsuspicious. 

(2). Social absorption of aggression and mandatory ‘respeto. The 
responsibility taken by the people around both child and adult to either 
ignore or stop aggression, and bring about open and respectful consideration 
of each other’s rights is a powerful force for peaceable adjustment of dif- 
ficulties. It leaves each party with some face-saving dignity, and prevents 
bottled-up resentments because the issue gets aired and judged by a well- 
meaning jury. The average Puerto Rican is not a fighter, not quarrelsome, 
and petty injuries which expressed while drunk are supposed not to be the 
responsibility of the individual but of his friends to smooth over. 

(3). Fatalism and passivity. The acceptance of God’s will has a 
neutralizing force on the bitterness of adversity. Nothing can be done 
about it. Acculturation to American ideas of cause-and-effect as being due 
to the individual brings a stirring though unhappy change in this attitude. 
Mothers see their children as the result of good or bad child-care routines, 
adolescents see their schooling or recreational opportunities as expanded 
or curtailed by their communities, political machines, men see their incomes as 
reflecting their outlay of energy and enterprise. 


2. Jamaican 


a. Areas of anxiety for child and adult. 
The three areas which are sources of strength to the Puerto Rican are 
exactly the opposite for the Jamaican. 

(1). Absence of continuity of affection and encouragement, presence 
of brutal punishment. Although nurturances and mother-love are given, 
they are given inconsistently and unwarmly. The child has no encourage- 
ment to ego-building, everything being criticized or punished because the 
mother is operating with the thought that she ‘makes’ the child, that it 1s 
evil by nature, there is no good in it, it must be bent, and this is her 
responsibility. The punishment increases dependency, forming а stronger 
drive in this direction than the Puerto Rican has from reinforcement of 
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cfiildren as not entirely dependent upon him. In stable homes, the children 
enjoy equal affection and dependency to both parents whereas in unstable 
homes the mother becomes an inconsistent figure who is both loved and 
feared because she has to assume the total responsible réle. As the children 
grow up, equality means much less dependency for the girl, much earlier 
socialization for the boy. Equal education makes for equal jobs where 
they are available. Equal rights under the English legal system is another 
factor in woman’s independence. 

(3). ‘Personalized’ freedom, social independence. The adult Jamaican 
has privacy and independence for his projects but he drags from childhood 
a stronger dependency attitude. The conflict between his desire “to make 
good (’s)” and his dependent tendencies make him a desirable worker 
in a job of small scope which is supervised. 

The social independence he has as a result of living in a nuclear family 
with firm boundaries between it and outsiders gives him more autonomy 
in activity and a deeper emotional involvement in the few people he cares for. 
Children are tied to their parents, and find it a difficult wrench to be 
suddenly cast loose in late adolescence and expected to be independent, 
self-supporting, self-reliant, and successful. 


G. PERSONALITY STRUCTURE OF MIGRANTS 
1. Puerto Ricans in New York 


The Puerto Ricans in New York show the Spanish culture patterns of the 
lower classes on the island confounded by conflict with an industrial Protes- 
tant culture. Christopher Rand finds that on the whole they are a carefree 
people being mechanized fast and adapting well. 

Some come individually, looking on the New York experience as an 
adventure. Many make a cycle of seasonal work, for example, working 
on the sugar crop in Puerto Rico, coming here for the grain, fruit, or 
truck garden crops or perhaps taking a city job for a while and then 
returning to the island to live on the cash until the next sugar harvest. 
This shows the itinerant mobility noted among plantation workers by 
Sidney Mintz and Mrs. Wolf. The city workers go into the trades: garment 
industry, hotel and restaurant work, laundries, and machine shops. Union 
membership is easy for them because they understood it in Puerto Rico where 
they belonged to unions. However, other organizational groups are not 
joined, the preference being for informal groupings. They do not produce 
political leaders and in general fight shy of all government and welfare 
agencies, the reason being the distrust of upper-class controls in Puerto Rico. 
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2. Jamaicans in London 

These people have some of the same problems as Puerto Ricans: the hunt 
for work (although both groups are considered good workers and are 
desired as employees), the adaptation from tropical living and food to a 
cold climate, the emphasized color segregation. Beyond this, however, the 
Jamaicans (as reported by Senior and Manly) exhibit different adaptations. 
They are ambitious for better and better jobs, resentful when they fall 
back in preference for whites. They fight for their rights: there were 
London race riots in 1949 and 1957, primarily aggravated by inequality 
over jobs, wages, and housing. Another area of conflict was their self-con- 
scious desire to infiltrate into white organizations. They came with the 
same social habits as the English and expected to join in sports, pubs, 
clubs, civic enterprises only to find the color snobbery reduced their orbits. 
They do not tend to stay by themselves, rather “they feel entitled to 
participate in the general life of the community” (21, p. 25). 

Nothing is said in the sources found about nurturance and independence 
training for children but the inferences are clear: small families or individ- 
als, economically and socially oriented outward and upward, rebellious 
at set-backs, unhappy over inequalities. The same must be true of the 
children. The wrench of migration must, however, be less traumatic than 
for the Puerto Rican child, because it is more of the same value system 
except that it is often unrealizable. 


Н. Cowcrusioxs 

This paper has found that, where economies were matched, the differ- 
ences in child-raising patterns have been the product of different values 
in the Spanish and the English cultural tradition. These differences make 
for profound differences in nurturance and independence training which in 
turn form the adult personality. When these people migrate, the areas 
of conflict and strength remain the same. The most interesting development 
of this study is the contrasting balance in areas of strength and conflict 
between Puerto Ricans and Jamaicans. Puerto Ricans are strong in their 
continuities of encouragement, their extensive social relationships, the ideals 
of fatalism and acceptance. The Jamaicans are weak in home security, high 
in frustration-aggression, high in extra and intrapunitiveness, and high in a 
compulsion toward the necessities of competition. 

'The Puerto Ricans are weakened by worry over male dominance, female 
martyrdom, and the levelling weight of the social web. Jamaicans are 
strong in sexual adjustments, female equalities, and freedom from people 
for individual enterprise. 
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А. INTRODUCTION 
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references to child training practices collected by van der Kroef (8) seem 
to be in accord with this supposition. 

The impact of Western patterns with their individualizing tendency has 
however been considerable. It has manifested itself through economic 
influences, through the modern school system, and in many other ways (9). 
The question now arises as to the Possible impact which these influences 
may have had on norms of child training in the Javanese family. This is 
of significance in gauging the depth of personality change which may have 
been brought about by these influences. The individual who is exposed to 
individualistic norms from the cradle is likely 


to be more deeply affected 
by them than one who meets such norms for the 


first time as an adult. 

In this connection one might expect the class differentiations in modern 
Javanese society to make themselves felt, for the different social classes 
are very unequally exposed to western and generally individualizing in- 
fluences. On the whole, the impact of these influences will vary with the 
occupation and the educational level of the person concerned. ‘The 
University graduate practising one of the independent professions and read- 
ing foreign magazines is much further removed from the traditional way 
of life than the artisan following a traditional craft. 

The present investigation attempts to est: 
social experience of certain social classes 
in differences in regard to the crucial chil 
dence training. If so, it would follow that 
ality of a given member of this Society is 
would depend in part on his social class po 
significance in assessing 


ablish whether the differential 
in Javanese society is reflected 
d training variable of indepen- 
the depth to which the person- 
affected by individualistic norms 


sition. "This is a matter of some 
the likely results of social policy decisions. 


While a great deal of attention has been paid to the relationship of early 
training to adult personality characteristics, there is less interest in the 
influence of parental experience on child training patterns. Kardiner even 
writes: “The origin of the disciplines to which the child is subjected is 
largely a field for speculation in which we have little interest” (4, p. 472). 
On the other hand, the authors of The Authoritarian [ M consider 
that "each family in trying to rear its children proceeds according to the 
ways of the social, ethnic and religious groups in which it has membership” 
(15 p. 6). If this is accepted, it seems necessary to establish precisely what 


aspects of those experiences which serve to differentiate social groups may 
have an influence on child rearing norms and Practices 
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B. PROCEDURE 

Nu 1. Subjects 
a pp ripe с а investigation were 60 Javanese mothers all resident 
e d ней ке Javanese town, 20 mothers being interviewed 

i à istinct social groups. 
M. н of mothers whose husbands were man 

Group pert. etc. They belonged to the lowest paid group. 
ice Medicum of mothers whose husbands were office workers and 
E n-graduate). The majority of them (16) were їп state 

ployment. 

Group III consiste 
graduate status, that is to say, lawyers, 
turers, etc. 


ual workers, 


d of mothers whose husbands were professionals of 


doctors, engineers, University lec- 


2. The Interview 


as divided into three parts: 

This included questions а 
ms, number of children, religion, father’s 
as well as questions about the 
the mother and also the 


The interview schedule w: 
Ж, a eg information. 
е ived in, number of roo i 

pation, place of origin, level of schooling, 
types of magazines and newspapers if any, read by 
Parts read. 

(0) Information about indepen 
consisted of a series of 21 questions, 

At what age do you think a child should do X by 


a ivi "wn 4 
nt RSUN: such as, “drinking from a cup,” “washing, 

pa ; | 
ing,” “eating,” “go to the toilet,” “sleeping out,” etc. А full list of these 


activities is given in Table 1. One question referred to the age of weaning, 
another to the age at which the child would stop being carried about and 
rocked, and the final question referred to the best age for marriage, separately 


for men and women. 

(c) This part of the interview W 
and will be reported in a separate publication. | 

The mothers of Group II were interviewed during their 
Health Clinic and were chosen at random from among t val 
оп a given day. The mothers in Group III did not attend the Clinic and 
had to be interviewed in their homes. No attempt at sampling was pes 
Among the Group I mothers 12 were interviewed while attending te 
Clinic and 8 in their homes. The interviews were conducte 


d in Javanese 
by i 
у two married women graduates. 


bout the type of 


dence training. This part of the interview 
all having more oF less the general form: 
himself, where X was 


» “dressing,” *walk- 


as concerned with other parental demands 


attendance at à 
hose available 
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C. Resutts 
1. Independence Training 


For each activity the mean age at which independent performance was 
thought to be desirable by the mothers was calculated. Separate means were 
obtained for each of the social groups so that it becomes possible to compare 
their relative emphasis on independence training. One would expect that 
greater emphasis on independence training would be associated with a 
tendency to lower the estimate of the age at which a child is expected to 
perform any given activity by himself, also to lower the age of weaning, of 


no longer being carried about, etc. Table 1 shows these tendencies quite 
clearly, 


TABLE 1 
MEAN AGEs AT WHICH CHILDREN ARE EXPECTED ТО PERFORM Various ACTIVITIES 
BY THEMSELVES (М = 20 ron EacH SociaL Group) 


Activity Social class 


I II ПІ 
1. Age of weanin 1;6 р ; 
2. Drinking еш aug 138 ua 10. 
3. Eating 2:3 21 21 
4. Walking 1:5 1:2 131 
A Stop being carried about 355 2:5 1:6 
А геѕѕіп H ; D 
7. Washing 56 He aiio 
8. Playing with friends 3:7 зи 334 
9. Going to neighbours 4:7 4:6 4;5 
10. Sleeping out 6:7 6:5 5:3 
11. Arranging belongings 10:4 8 {7 5 10 
12. Helping Parents 8:8 6:1 3 
13. Going to school alone 835 6:6 7 
14. Using school money 91 9:1 ИН 
15; Understanding responsibility 934 : ? T 
16. Spending money 6:9 ? A у. 
17. Buying things at a shop 11:5 i2 tH 
18. oing for holidays out of town 13:9 1 2 111 
19. Joining youth groups 10:8 us 1015 
Fe ч H : : 
20. Age of шайр ет ео 2033 900 
Males 22510 25;9 26;8 


Те no differences in emphasis on in- 
cial groups, may therefore be 


| 
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oo py v vm eic training is greatest in the profes- 
маиби din e et » e : prod mean age expectations in regard 
H0 bile cones d н de children. On the other. hand, emphasis 
d o е g ise ers vbt least marked in the group of 
lbs n M ler es w а ten E to have the highest mean age expecta- 
eis € indepen mt performance. The clerical group appears 
i a rmediate position in regard to the variable under discussion. 
QU iee ы ioe p" TF married, the trend is clearly reversed. 
hethar e s e inet ages for this and Group III the highest; this applies 
omparison concerns males or females. Apart from economic 

factors which undoubtedly play a part here this difference may be an ex- 
Pression of differing attitudes to the relationship of the individual to the 
amily. In the one case the individual is not considered 
aS a separate social unit capable of existing outside a well-defined family 
rôle, Once he is too old to fulfill the dependent rôle of a child he must 
immediately assume the róle of parent. On the other hand, where the indi- 
vidual as such is considered to have an existence outside his family róles there 
may be a fairly long period in his life in which he has no strongly defined 


family róle, i.e., as a young adult who is not yet married. 


If the activities used as an index of independence training are divided into 
-school children, and those 


two groups, those (Nos. 1-10) applicable to pre 
(Nos. 11-19) applicable to school age children, it is found that the inter- 
class differences are much more marked for the pre-school group. All the 
inter-class differences are significant for this group, whereas for school age 
activities only one difference, that between Class I and Class IH, is 
significant (P = .004). 
" Among Fs 10 imd age activities, six (Nos. 1, 2, 4, 5, 6, 7) show 
interclass differences significant at the 5 per cent level when the ү 
U-test is applied separately to each, whereas only one (No. 12) of the schoo 
age activities involves differences that reach statistical significance. i 
As regards the validity of these results, they certainly could not be accepte! 


те : ini actised 
as giving an accurate picture of the actual child training methods T alles 
by these mothers. To establish such a concordance direct observationa 


i ded as а 
would be necessary. The results obtained can however ait ri 
tive influences regarding child tra 


direct expression of the different norma н 
ing methods at work in the three groups of mothers. The differen ine 
Teplies indicate that the norms of child training cannot be the same "die 
three groups. To what extent these normative differences are -— E 
in the actual behaviour of the mothers towards their children wo 

а subject for further investigation. 


Social group, e.g., the f 
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2. Differential Experience 


TR ; " 
The varying emphasis on independence training in the three social ise 
А P А E s 
may be related to differences in their social experience. Some of the 
differences emerged in the interview data (Table 2). 


TABLE 2 
RURAL-UnBAN ORIGIN OF MOTHERS 
Mother's Social class 
origin I II ш 
Urban 10 16 p 
Rural 10 4 2 


4A oci TI P < .02 

There is а tendency for a higher 
be found in Class I, a fact which m 
of traditional norms in th 
The educational level o 


Proportion of mothers of rural origin to 
Е Н @ 
ight make one expect a greater influenc 
at group, 


f the mothers reflects a similar difference (Table 3). 


TABLE 3 
EDUCATIONAL LEVEL ОЕ Мотневѕ = 
Educational Social class 
level I I IH . 
No Schooling 14 2 == 
Primary School 6 9 3 
Junior High School Рен 7 7 
Ѕепіог High School and College — 2 10 


The educational system, being essentially organized along western lines, 
can probably be regarded as 
norms and a » Particularly ut rs 
: the intensity of its influence directly 
related to socia] class, 


the mothers may be significant. 

the money, and the wish to read 
are broadly three types available. The first type is 
ernacular language, the second in Indonesian, 
Comprises foreign magazines, 
reasonable to assume that in 


magazines at al] there 
printed in Javanese 
the national language, ; 


It is 
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тераг i i i ici 

ea d to content, and in particular implicit normative content, these three 

m 4 represent a gradation from those closest to traditional patterns to those 
rthest removed from such patterns (Table 4). 


TABLE 4 
NUMBER or MOTHERS READING VARIOUS TYPES OF MAGAZINE 


Social class 


Types of 
magazine I II ш 
None 20 9 
Javanese Language = 7 2 
Indonesian Language = 9 18 
— 1 d 


Foreign Language 


The column totals in this table may be greater than the number of sub- 
y subject may read more than one type of 


jects in the sample because an 
ass I read any magazines, being there- 


magazine. None of the subjects in Cl 
fore protected from any disturbance of traditional patterns through mass 
media of this type. The difference between Class II and Class III mothers 
as regards relative preference for different types of magazine indicates the 
likelihood of less traditional influences in the latter group. In this connection 
it is also interesting to note that while none of the Class I mothers read a 


newspaper, all but one of the Class III mothers do so. 
It is not intended here to give an exhaustive account of all aspects of the 


differential life experience of the у. ial classes. Among many others 


arious soci 
one might mention the influence of living conditions and of the father's oc- 
cupation on child training norms. "There is evidence that the living condi- 
tions of Class III allow greater privacy than those of Class I, with Class II 
being in an intermediate position, as usual. The houses occupied by Class ПІ 
I and the majority 


all have brick walls, whereas almost all those of Class 
Also, the average number of 


of Class II houses utilize thinner materials. 

persons per room rises from 1.7 in Class III to 2.8 in Class 1; moreover, the 
definition of “room” in the latter case is rather loose. It is likely that the 
early establishment of independence training may be hampered by lack of 


Privacy. 

As regards the occupatio 
of some significance that t 
be found in traditional occupations, W 
ons which require a га 
k ethic 
fessional” of Group Ш is 
would tend to put in 


e for the latter. 


milies investigated it is 
led, on the whole, to 
he other groups tended 
tional rather than a traditionalistic 


between the traditional artisan of 
pronounced. 
de- 


n of the fathers in the fa 
he fathers in Class I tend 
hereas those in th 


to follow occupati 
orientation. The contrast of wor 
Group I and the “independent pro 
Whereas the conditions of work of the former 
pendence at a discount, exactly the reverse is tru 
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3. Achievement Motivation 
McClelland (5) has advanced evidence to indicate that early and intensive 
independence training may be related to high ach 
both mothers and children. If this ге] 
mothers we might expect to find some evi 
tion in Class III which places the gre 


ing. While direct measures of achievement motivation were not part of the 
Present study, some relevant indirect evidence Was obtained from data on the 
mothers’ social mobility, [t seems safe to assume some kind of positive 
relationship between upward social mobility and achievement motivation, 

nce of greater upward mobility 


and if this is so, one might expect to find evide : 
among the Class [IT mothers, This evidence is presented in Table 5 in 


TABLE 5 
RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN CLASS Posirioy OF HUSBANDS 


OF INTERVIEWED Women 


ievement motivation in 
ationship holds for our sample of 
dence of higher achievement motiva- 
‘atest emphasis on independence train- 


AND OF FATHERS 


Father's Husband’s social class 
social class I Il IH 
I 18 2 E 
II 2 18 13 
III — EL 6 
* One woman in Class III refused to give 
cupation, 


any information about her father's oc- 
Which the class Position of husbands and of fathers is compared. Where the 
ant he was included in Class I. 

ata that whereas social mobility is almost absent in 
f | › about two-thirds of the Class IT] women were not born 
into this class. It is not unlikely that relative differences in achievement 
Motivation have Played some rôle, for example, in selecting which daughters 
of Class II fathers would be likely to marry Class | husbands and which not. 


D. Coscrusioxs 


asis on independence train- 
ur sample, while Class II 


IS respect, On the whole, in- 
ble at 


vhere the treatment of pre- 


a direct influence of the 
ver class Parents, These Parents wish their 


is Concerned, p 
school on the behavior of lov 
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children to have the advantage of schooling, but once the child moves into 
the orbit of that institution they have to adjust their norms of behavior 
towards him to his new status and are forced to treat him as more of an 
independent individual than if his social life had been entirely lived out in 
the family. Thus, the extension of educational facilities in underdeveloped 
areas is likely to have much wider social psychological consequences than 
spring directly from the formal instruction imparted. 

The differences between the classes in regard to emphasis on independence 
training may be related to certain differences in their social experience. Among 
the aspects of that experience which differentiate the social groups concerned 
are such factors as the rural or urban origin of the mothers, their educa- 
tional level, their exposure to different types of mass media, the degree of 
privacy permitted by their living conditions, and the type of work orientation 
required by the husband’s occupation. In every case the upper class group can 
be shown to have had the greatest exposure to western and individualizing 
influences and the lower class the least. It is not unreasonable to assume that 
this differential experience is directly reflected in child training norms which 
in turn would have some influence on child training practice. The speed with 
which such influences can affect quite considerable changes in norms of child 


training may be relatively high, as large sections of the present professional 
to some of these influences 


class would not have been intensively exposed о s 
for a very long period of time. For example, even in 1940 there were only 29 
Senior High Schools in the whole of Indonesia and in 1939 they produced 


only 204 Indonesian graduates. m 
Moreover, our data indicate that the majority 
mothers originated in Class II, a sign of upward 
Well be compatible with the hypothesis of stronger 
in this group. In that case our data could be interpre 

ing evidence for the supposed general relationshi 
;hich children 


motivation and independence training. на mem 
i i i hat the differential expe 1а: 
терт one ode v independence training 


i 1 
iffere ial cle ave with regard to ear rainin 
ee eee lity differences. If the relationship 


may well be reflected in certain personal а] suoi ould 
established by McClelland holds, the desire for in Es P s Сн 
Certainly be a much more potent motive among Class s datis seem р 
I individuals. Appeals to this motive are thus likely yrs Es cran 
result among the latter group which together са opulation. It is thus 
tionalistic peasantry forms the great yai x: an an appeal to other 
Possible that social progress would have to be based upon 4 


Sources of motivation. 


of the sample of Class Ill 
social mobility which may 
achievement motivation 
ted as providing support- 
p between achievement 
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E. Summary 


A sample of 60 Javanese mothers, in which workers, white collar, se 
professional groups were equally represented, were asked to give the age a 
which they would expect their children to be able to perform various p 
by themselves. There was a statistically significant tendency for the inde 
pendence ages given by the Professional group to be lower than those given 
by the working class group, while the white collar group occupied an inter 
mediate position. These differences appeared to be more marked for activities 
of pre-school age children than for older children. . 

It was shown that the social class groups represented in the sample differed 
in respect to rural or urban origin, educational level, exposure to certain 
types of mass media, and degree of privacy permitted by living conditions. 
It was suggested that these might be some of the factors responsible for the 
differences їп regard to independence training. 

"There was some evidence of greater upw 
of the professional group, 
tions on the connection bet 
achievement motivation. 


ard social mobility among mothers 
and this would tend to confirm previous "prm 
ween emphasis on independence training and hig 
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A. INTRODUCTION 


In a previ — Я 
ce d (1) it was shown that there was significantly 
eiiis aa he t: ependence training, especially for pre-school children, 
X Sethe ed usc Me mothers from the professional group than among 
ier топ г Eon ass Javanese mothers. Mothers from the lower white 
esie im. кү ап intermediate position in this respect. These differ- 
нн aa elated to the educational level of mothers, their exposure to 
s types of mass media, living conditions, and other factors. 


Th i i 
e question may be raised as to whether these differences in respect to 
aspect of a fundamental 


кеши mp ас m fact merely one 

independence кашыр wap (е sine ea ue M den "eg cede 
Which the parents make of the child а ч j P sei е 
enforce, if necessary. At a certain ta a hild à he if pe ode 
kinds of activities b к hi self oon poen je w^ ing Sige п 
ен е у himse and without parental aid. The earlier the child 

quired to do this, the heavier would seem to be the parental demands. 

V. X apes true that these parental demands are subsequently internal- 
WA bas he " ild so that the child itself comes to value independence, but 
idee sd owe this process is s first may be seen from the numerous 
ain: or regressive behavior which even quite normal children in 
Pese societies may at times exhibit. Regressive behavior in this sense 
ply indicates the failure to internalize parental demands for independence. 
ance the general hypothesis that emphasis on in- 


dependence training is but one aspect of a general severity of parental de- 
mands. This severity of parental demands is a pattern of behavior standing 
at the opposite pole to parental indulgence. In this latter pattern it is the 
demands of the child that dominate the child-parent relationship, not those 


of the parent. 
——— 
* ; 3 Spas " 
in „ев ней in the Editorial Offi 
ў ке with our policy of 
ith the practical assistance o 


It is now possible to adv 


ce on September 9, 1959, and published immediately 
special consideration for cross-cultural research. 


f Siti Rahaju Haditono. 
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It is perhaps necessary to stress that this dichotomy has по a 
nection with authoritarianism or with the syndrome of е sape 
There are other and more effective ways of imposing parental р diye 
old fashioned authoritarianism, and the overprotective mother is o * ae 
most demanding of mothers, the difference being in the content o 

ands, | 
к= confirmation of the general relationship between independence ete 
ing and general severity of parental demands may be obtained from М : 
data published by McClelland. On the one hand, high » Achievemen he 
related to severity of independence training. On the other hand, it appe j 
that “perceived severity of upbringing or ‘felt lack of love’ is associate 


among college students with high n Achievement" (6, p. 279). 
If this relationship holds, 


e ld 
we could distinguish two types of parent-chi 
relationship in this connecti. 


on. On the one hand, there is the indulgent 
relationship marked by a very close and immediate emotional tie _ 
Parent and child and hence the parent’s voluntary submission to the deman Б 
of the child. On the other hand, there is the severe relationship marked 
suppression of immediate emotional response, increased psychological distanc 
and parental enforcement of social demands for independence and discipline- 


à н ЖАГУУ 
The former type of relationship would seem to produce a lower level 
achievement motivation than the latter, 


The area, other than independence tr 
make themselves felt with particul 
is that of discipline. By this is 
activity be subjected as early 


generally valid, schedules and 
functions as eating, 
entire activity, 


aining, in which parental demands 
ar force in normal “Western” type ечи 
meant the demand that the child’s natura 
as possible to objective, i.e., external and 
rules. At fj 
sleeping, and excretion, 
subordinating it to the wor 
with house tasks, work at school, etc, 
The work of Davis and Havighurst (2) 
that Severity of parental demands is rela 
their findings: “Middle-class mothers 
assume responsibility earlier in the 
their children under a 


: ‘ological 
tst this concerns such meet 
$ 
Later on, it extends to the chi j 
k principle. The child must help 


P ed 
and Ericson (3) has aan a 
ted to social class. According a 
к ар t 
› IN general, expected their children 


home . . , Middle-class parents place 


stricter regimen, with more frustration of their 1017 
pulses, than. do lower-class Parents , , , In the middle-class families there 


1s more emphasis on the early achievement of learnings in the crucial are? 


++ Middle-class life js in general more demanding with reference to all 
learning areas," 


; -orent 
It would be of interest to test these generalizations in the very differen 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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society of In їз. wj Не 

пеѕіап Ree ed Eis traditional child seating: gaiters an mio iso: 
because of their us Tre eokedcomumenis Exact Western cures 
van: Чер нв (7 ue 4 » ullius nature. Summarizing these observations, 
Woven le гм : piss Perhaps the most outstanding characteristic 
у e RI er authorities seem agreed 
ues А al discipline in the Indonesian’s early life.” It has 
wi peg pom рае Social Class position in a sample of urban 
Ө А. оа of related to various indices of exposure to Western in- 
ТЕПП. гт е evel of formal education, types of mass media used, etc. In 
aeons xtent of Western influence can be said to vary with family 


| К: E question now arises as to whether 
whic è iti 
h the traditional patterns have been overlaid by middle-class Western 


influ 5 j ; 1 

à iences are reflected in child rearing norms. 1f there is such an influence 

we w Dé if ч i 

ү | ould expect marked class differences in the severity of parental demands 

he low ; siti ' 
ower class mothers being much closer to the traditional permissive pat- 


tern of child rearing. 
bos report пла established these differences for the field of 
тенгни се ae he present investigation is concerned with the 
ie. 2t aspect of parental demands, as it manifests itself in the establish- 
d ocially imposed routines for biological functions like eating, sleep- 
ing, and excretion, in parental insistence on the older child's taking responsi- 
bility for household tasks and in parental reactions to the child's demands. 
as to the methods used for enforcing parental demands 
ht on the dynamics at work in the two types 


these differences in the degree to 


Finally, an enquiry 
was made in order to throw lig 
of parent-child relationship. 


B. METHOD 


]. Subjects 
e 60 Javanese mothers all resident 


The subjects of this investigation Wer 
Twenty mothers were interviewed 


Central Javanese town. 
oups. 

whose husbands were ™ 
ed to the lowest paid group. 

e husbands were office workers and 
f them (16) were in state employ- 


in a fairly large 
from each of three distinct social gr 
Group I consisted of mothers 
artisans, messengers, etc. They belong! 
Group II consisted of mothers whos 
teachers (non-graduate)- The majority © 


ment. 
Group III consisted of mothers whose husbands 


anual workers, 


were professionals of 
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graduate status, that is to say, lawyers, doctors, engineers, University lec- 
turers, etc. Further details have been published elsewhere. 


2. The Interview 


The mothers of Group II were interviewed during their attendance at a 
Health Clinic and were chosen at random from among those available on a 
given day. The mothers in Group III did not attend the Clinic and had 
to be interviewed in their homes. No attempt at sampling was made. Among 
the Group I mothers 12 were interviewed while attending the Clinic and 
8 in their homes. The interviews were conducted in Javanese by two 
married women graduates. 

The interview schedule was divided into three parts: (a) Background 
information. (5) Information about independence training. This part of 
the investigation is published Separately. (c) Questions about certain aspects 
of parental demands and methods of enforcing them. "These questions covered 
the following topics: Eating schedules, Sleeping schedules, Toilet training, 
Household tasks, Methods of enforcing parental demands, Parental reaction 
to child’s demands, Rewards and punishments used. 


C. Resutrs 
1. Imposition of Schedules and Tasks 


The mothers were asked whether they made any attempt to arrange the 


sleeping times of their children according to any more or less fixed schedule. 
Their replies are shown in Table 1. 


| ТАВГЕ 1 
NUMBER ОЕ Moruers Coxscioust.v ATTEMPTING TO Impose 


SLEEPING SCHEDULE ox CHILDREN ЕЕЕ 
Social class 
I I ы 
No attempt to fix sleeping times 18 9 3 
Sleeping according to Schedule 1 11 17 
КЕРЕР 


i= B56 

The next question w. 

attempt at fixing meal-ti ren according to any kind of р! 

conceived schedule or whe Permitted them to take food wheneve" 

they felt like it. The mothers were also asked at what age, if any, they woul 

try to impose regular meal-times on their children. ‘The replies are show? 
in Table 2. 
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TABLE 2 
Nus 
UMBER OF MOTHERS ATTEMPTING TO IMPOSE EATING SCHEDULES 


Social class 


: п ш 
No schedul 
Schedule p а& any stage 15 9 
egun during chil 1 
Schedule begun at binh йаша E E E 
2 = 29.87 Р < .001 


К. E imd were also asked at what age, if any, toilet training was 
ibis acm E^ an error, only 10 mothers in each sub-group were asked 
Class ae he mean ages for beginning toilet training were as follows: 
ШӘ =" . mths ; Class 1I—15.9 mths; Class 111—17.7 mths. Apply- 
ann-Whitney U-test, the difference between Class I and Class П 
per cent level, while the difference between 
reach significance. 
d with the age at which boys and girls 
household tasks. As the differences 
ally significant in respect of 
are presented in Table 3. 


m reaches significance at the 5 
ass I and Class III just fails t 
; The next question was concerne 
Wi е, H 
ү ould be required to perform various 
ed the three social groups were no 

eir treatment of girls, only the results for b 

TABLE 3 


t statistic 
joys 


огр ‘TASKS 


MEAN AGE AT WHICH Boys ARE Given VARIOUS НооѕЕН 
Social class 
I il III 
Taki 
gating care of younger brothers 9;8 9;0 7;0 
р сара foor 815 7:6 71 
urehasing things needed at home 9;0 7311 8;11 
E the table 11;2 9;10 8;9 
wcebing the yard 910 835 830 
ashing up 10:2 9:2 9:0 
nships: 


est to these data we find the following relatio 


Applying the sign t 
I and III, P < .02 


Difference between Class 
Difference between Class I and II, P'& .02 

Difference between Clase 11. and III, Pc 1 

action 10 Child's Demands 
s reaction to her 
ally conformed to 
ord in 


2. Maternal Re 
on the mother" 
he usu 
The operative W 


touched 


One question, in particular, 
ked whether 5 


child's demands. The mother was 2? 


the child’s request to be rocked or carried about. 
Javanese denotes an operation by which the child is rocked or carried about 
mon arrangement in this society and 


оп the adult's hip. This is а very com 
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i ir lives in this 
small Javanese children spend a considerable part of their prs S 
an a : o i ie 
ue e It is the commonest way of reacting to any slight sign e. T 3 
o ; . à i 
М the part of the child. The replies of the mothers are shown in Ta 
on 
TABLE 4 


NUMBER ОЕ MOTHERS ACCEPTING OR REJECTING CHILD'S 
REQUEST For CLOSE PHYSICAL CONTACT 


Social class 


I II I 

10 

Accepting 18 Е 10 
Rejecting 


х? = 8.33 Р < .02 
3. Methods of Imposing Parental Demands 


; i " ight. 
The subjects were asked how their young children went to sleep at nig 


Ё E be, d t 
There were two main alternatives—the children would either be rocked 


2 5 ich 
sleep or they would go to sleep by themselves. The frequency with wh ^ 
mothers in different social classes mentioned these alternatives is shown 


'Table 5. 


TABLE 5 m 
NUMBER ОЕ MOTHERS REPORTING CHILDREN Being ROCKED TO SLEEN 
OR GOING TO SLEEP BY THEMSELVES 


Social class 


I I In. 
Rocked to sleep 13 9 к 
Going to sleep by themselves 5 10 E. а 
— 13.70 P<.01 


Further questions were con 
and punishments in imposin 
whether they ever gave their children prese 
made conditional on the behavior 
tion are shown in Table 6. 

Finally, the subjects were 
sidered to be best for their chi 


cerned with the use of certain types of rewards 
g parental demands. The subjects were asked 
nts, and if so, whether this was 
of the child, or not, Replies to this ques- 


asked what form of punishment they con- 
ldren, should it be necess 


ary to punish them. 


TABLE 6 
NUMBER ОЕ Motuers Сух 


G PnESENTS 
Social class 
I II HL. 
No presents given 11 6 + 
Presents given conditionally 5 7 3 
Presents given unconditionally 4 7 13 


4 = 10154 


чу 


T —————————— 
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The replies w QS ; А 
ogee E трае p» piet punishments, such as pinching, 
such as, refusing to speak to i d. m 5 apos: eripe: 
Wise vic. Кешу а e child, locking him in his room, taking away 
this кч, ^ e koe forms of physical punishment hardly occur in 
kaf еу А de assi ication into physical and psychological punishments 
ber dm a 3 | er artificial one, for the former do not lack psychological 
ше | = latter often involve the restriction of physical freedom. 
иза, pts м elt that the tgo types of punishments do involve an im- 
henhi pa їй that the psychological” type addresses itself more to 
aa at personality, whereas the physical” type is concerned with 
e functions. The results for this question are shown in Table 7. 


N TABLE 7 
NUMBER ОЕ MOTHERS REPORTING ON Wuat FORM OF PUNISHMENT 
‘THEY CONSIDER BEST 


Social class 


= ES 
Physical igal js a0 : 
Р<.01 
D. Discussion 
Tasks 


1. Imposition of Schedules and 
a conscious attempt by Class Ш 


Our results seem to indicate that there is 
ythms to а socially 


mo : : р ‚ В 
| thers to subject their children’s eating and sleeping th 
eo schedule at an early age, whereas no such tendency exists in Class 
. The Class II subjects occupy iate position in this respect. 


eres in regard to toilet training ked but on the whole 
end to indicate that Class I is also more indulgent in this respect. Finally, 


as far as boys are concerned, they are expected to assume responsibility for 
household tasks at an earlier age in the upper than in the lower class group. 
These results not only parallel those of Davis and Havighurst (2) and of 
Ericson (3) for the U.S., they are also in line with the hypothesis that Class 
UI mothers, because of the much stronger Westernizing influences to which 
they have been exposed, have moved much further away from the traditional 


Permissive child rearing norms than Class I mothers. 
what middle-class parents in North America and 


in Indonesia have at least partly in common is an orientation to the principle 
of achievement. As Marcuse (5) has pointed out, this is the special form 
Which the reality principle tends to take in groups and societies dedicated to 


an intermed 
are less well mar 


It may be suggested that 
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the repression of impulses in the interests of productive efficiency. The = 
position of more or less arbitrary schedules on the young child’s biologica 
thythms may be merely the start of a consistent process whereby human 
impulses are put in the service of an objective productive machine. In the 
service of this principle men become dominated by economic motives and 
learn to subordinate all other Tequirements to the objective requirements of 
the work task, 

This principle is entirely at variance with the traditional Javanese pattern 
of life. Work and productive activity as such are not regarded as of primary 
importance but as subordinate to certain social and cultural values and to 
more immediate sensuous enjoyments and aesthetic satisfactions. One ex- 
perienced observer has expressed this as follows: “The Indonesian's economic 
activities are therefore much more subordinated to certain desirable standards 
of welfare, such as leisure, abundance of food, feasts, ownership of prestige- 
bringing objects, and so on” (8, p. 26). 

Of course, even our Class III subjects have probably not reached that 
uncompromising orientation to the achievement principle which is character- 
istic of Western middle-class culture, But our data would seem to indicate 
that in so far as our sample of mothers have been affected by these Western 
norms, their treatment of their children is likely to bear the imprint of this 
influence practically from birth onwards. This does not exclude the pos- 


sibility that in actual practice traditional patterns may continue to exert con- 
siderable influence, 


2. Maternal Reaction to Child’s De 


mands 


this has been reported, this is E: 
Traditionally, the small eee 
me in close physical contact with 

another person. ied about in a sling, straddling de 
hip of its mother, Person looking after it. It gets if 
food and goes to sleep in thi i cnever it wants to. At the slightest 
› usually both. Tensions and visible affect 
» frustrations are hardly experienced. ^ 
á à *m to be just about idea] condition? 
for keeping the discr daptation level and stimulation at ? 
minimum and hence just about the Worst conditions for the acquisition 0 
achievement Motivation, Indeed, it i, true that traditionally the Javanest 
which he calls slamet, One observer has aptls 

“a state in which, literally, nothing happens to one 


McClelland's terms ( 


————— 
OURS dim 
t 
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».. the Тау x 
КЕЙ, раа ic not for joy, for an increase in wealth, for excellent 
The duct het p^ at € should happen to upset or sadden him" (4). 
sample go so far Eo к the Class п and Class 111 mothers in our 
Rise ы | о сопзі ег it appropriate to reject the child’s demands 
dius! vase " ontact indicates how far they have moved from the tra- 
pattern, at least normatively. If their actions are in line with their 
ould tend to produce a far higher degree of affec- 


interview res 
view responses they w: 
Љо are closer to the 


tiv У 
шин Шер children than the Class I mothers w 
етае ta E I the demand that the child's biological rhythms be 
Vines el th per желу and the parent's failure to satisfy some of the 
leeren of pee ca s own demands would tend to produce a considerable 
would beane jak arousal in the child. According to McClelland (6) this 
itti eae © the most important conditions for the acquisition of achieve- 
айа g ation. While no direct measures of achievement ‘motivation are 
Glas Tff pue sample, evidence of upward social mobility in many of the 
Busted su jects presented in a previous publication (1) can perhaps be 
as indirect evidence of higher achievement motivation in this group. 


3. Methods of Imposing Parental Demands 

btained, it would appear that the 
ose their demands more sharply 
] from one individual to 
himself, whereas Class I 
They make no demands 
tion 


én may generalize from the results ol 
ind ta а in our sample tend to imp 
ааах T a way as to turn them into an appea 
чне . i hey tend to make the child go to sleep by 
ОЙ тч o not expect the child to be able to do this. | : 
Rta as an individual but accomplish the task by rocking him, an ac 
sumably pleasurable for both mother and child. 

eis in evaluating the effectiveness of punishment п 
of ries treat the child as a personality separate from themselves, as the object 

r educational efforts. In preferring the “psychological type of punish- 
ment they also, incidentally, reveal a somewhat instrumental attitude to their 
own feelings, for they consider it advisable to switch them on and off in 
accordance with the desired psychological effect. On the other hand, the 
Physical punishments of Class I mothers, being in any case both mild and 


ra Ч А | 
are, do not address themselves to the child as a separate personality but 
relief from an intolerable situation. 


merely seek an immediate and temporary 

The use of “psychological” punishments involves the deliberate disturbance 
of the social tie between parent and child; the emotional relationship between 
them is no longer spontaneous but is that of two individuals who seek to 
impose their demands on each other. This is precisely what the traditional 


s the Class IH mothers 
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Javanese mother cannot do, for she continues to treat the child as part of 
herself, just as she and the child are both part of a solidary social group їп 
which "there was traditionally no cleavage or awareness of cleavage between 
the individual and the collectivity” (7, p. 101). | 
The greater tendency among the mothers from the upper groups to give 


presents is of course partly a question of finance, But this is not the whole 
story, because there are presents which do not cost anything. The giving of 
presents (except those of a ritualistic or tradition 
the existence of two individuals with separate clai 
middle-class family the child has his toys which 
conception would have had no place 
oriented to collectivistic values. 


al character) presupposes 
ms to ownership. In the 
are his property. But such a 
in the traditional Javanese family 
To give a present to one’s child would be 
regarded as little less absurd than giving a present to oneself. On the other 
hand, the giving of presents in less traditionalistic families would tend to 
enhance the child's conception of himself as a separate individual with his 
own private possessions separate from those of everyone else. The uncon- 
ditional giving of presents, more marked in Class III 
sent this kind of concept in purer form than wh 
reward for some particular action on the 


, would seem to repre- 

eli 
en presents are only given as 2 
part of the child. 


E. CoNcLusioNs 
An attempt has been 


made to distinguish two patterns of culturally 
determined parent-child г 


elationships. The first pattern exists where the 
Parent treats the child as a separate individual with rights and duties of his 
own; this results in a certain distance between parent and child, both physt- 


cally and Psychologically, From the start the parent demands that the 
child behave as an ї 


This demand takes two forms. On the d 
hand, ild is jected to Strong independence training—he 15 
encouraged to do things for himself as soon as possible. On the other hand, 
dual duties, Practically from the moment " 
that he Subject his biological rhythms to ал 
own demands for pleasurable satisfaction de 
some evidence that this pattern leads to high 
child. It is likely to turn him into an efficient 


motives have a Strong appeal but who lacks # 
ther people. 


arent-child relatio 
elf as p 


he is also subjected to indivi 
birth it is demanded of him 
imposed schedule, while his 
frequently ignored, There is 
achievement motivation in the 
worker for whom economic r 
Spontaneous relationship to о 

The second pattern of p 
regards the child and hims 
have their being. 


š " t 
nships exists where the apes 
art of a larger collectivity in which 6 


re 
p 
am 
4 — —Ó — MÀ Б 

COC 
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Neither the chi indivi 
the child nor the parent have individual rights and duties apart 


fr A a ` 
"eed rege à bue highest value is the undisturbed harmony within 
highest value к E wen goes Inner tranquility. The Javanese call this 
eey peus. ds н епітет (peace and order in harmony) and traditionally 
Mine donem ses pd with its maintenance. Thus, the traditional Java- 
Krell eti А. ove all to maintain the harmonious relationship between 
pines i. emi seeks to preserve her own and the child's tranquility, 
uH ануса ed, the harmony of the collectivity as a whole would also 
s, she makes no demands on the child and seeks to satisfy its 


every i " ; : ЕР 
у whim. As the child grows up !t becomes very sensitive to any disturb- 
s own behavior accordingly. 


he professional group, ie, those 
been considerably affected by the 
hild relationship. They are more 


anc я ; 
e of group harmony and adjusts 1t: 


к. эы. that Javanese mothers in t 
Vs orn to Western influences have 
indivi dies for the first type of parent-c г | 

ualistic and demanding 1n their approach to their children, while 
ban group still appeared to be fairly close to 
that the course of socialization 
nesian children will differ 


mothers from a lower class ur 
тынай ыны] pattern. It is thus not unlikely 
— resulting motivational patterns in Indo 
ths ing to their class of origin. For the majority who do not belong to 

i privileged White Collar stratum it is likely that collectivistic aspirations 
will have greater force than any appeal to individual self-interest. 


F. SuMMARY 
A sample of 60 Javanese mothers drawn from professional, white collar, 
and working class groups were interviewed regarding child-rearing practices. 
2 appeared that the mothers in the professional group tended to impose 
cating and sleeping schedules at an early age, while the working class mothers 
ed household tasks on boys at 


did 4 
not. Moreover, the former grouP impos ed 
d not to acceed to the child's own de- 


а younger age and was more prepare i 
mands than the latter group. Differences in regard to toilet training Were 
not so marked. 

nded to show a preference for 


The mothers in the professional group te ferer 
to be more inclined to 


Psychological" rather than physical punishments, (0 + 
give presents unconditionally and to rely on the child to carry out their 
lf. In all these cases the prefer- 


himse 


re the reverse of those of the mothers 


de 

e mands, e.g., that he goes to sleep by 
n : 

; ces of the working class mothers we 
n the professional group. 


: ; i hers from 
On all the aspects of child-rearing igated the mot ers ir 


practices invest 
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the white collar group occupied an intermediate Position between the other 
two groups. 

The results were interpreted in terms of two ideal-typical patterns of 
parent-child relationship. One Pattern which derives from Western middle- 
class culture treats the child as a separate individual with rights and duties 
of his own. The other pattern which corresponds to traditional Javanese 
norms treats the child and the mother as Part of a collectivity and regards 
the harmony within that collectivity as paramount. 
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Р М 
ERSONALITY TRAITS ОЕ WESTERN AUSTRALIAN 
UNIVERSITY FRESHMEN* 


Department of Education, University of Western Australia 


A. W. ANDERSON 


The НИШИ ; 
cour. University of Western Australia enrolls students for professional 
ses e : А е ж 
nes а Humanities and Social Sciences, Pure Science, Medicine, Den- 
31 Y, Law, and Agriculture. The total student population in 1959 was 
65 students. 
A. PROBLEM AND PROCEDURE 


part of the 1958 Orientation Week pro- 
among them was Form A of the Sixteen 


Per. : А 

4 о Factor Questionnaire. The scores obtained on this test were 
n à ; 

f alysed, and this paper presents the scores obtained by 290 male and 138 
е Á 2 k 
male freshmen and compares them with the scores given for American 


College Students in the 16 PF Tabular Supplement (2). 
ege students is 21 years both for 


N mean age given for American coll à 

: and females, while the mean ages for Western Australian students 

are 18.1 for males and 17.9 for females. This point should be borne in 

mind as some of the factors described in the test are “age loaded.” The 

meat intelligence of the total Western Australian freshman group is 126 

with a standard deviation of 7, as measured on the Australian Council for 
telligence. 


Educational Research B40 Test of Adult In | | 
Two main points are considered: Firstly, how Western Australian uni- 
Versity students compare with American students on the factors listed; 
Secondly, whether the sex differences indicated in the American group also 
exist in the Western Australian grouP. From a sociological viewpoint gH 
Tight inquire as to the cultural similarities ог dissimilarities as indicated by 
the test measures. It is possible to consider the American and Australian 
culture patterns as sufficiently different to produce somewhat different scores 
in both cases. On the other hand, one might hypothesise that even though 
there are cultural differences, the male and female differences might tend to 
Temain unless there is any major cultural variation in sex role А 
Table 1 provides a brief summary of the 16 factors of the Questionnaire. 


oun re 
* . 
fs , Received in the Editorial O 
cordance with our policy 0 


Tes МС 
S ests were administered as 
a 
mme for freshmen students, and 


20 р iatély 
9, and ublished immediate 
pem peer tio 1959, Aose-cultural research. 


f special consideration 
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TABLE 1 

High score Low score 

A Warm, sociable. Aloof, stiff. 

B General intelligence. Mental defect. . . 

e Ego strength—mature Dissatisfied emotionality— 

immature. 

E Dominance. Submission. 

F Surgency. Desurgency. 

G Super-ego strength— Lack of rigid internal 
persistent, standards. 

H Parmia—adventurous, Threctia—shy, timid. 

I Premsia—sensitive, Harria—tough, realistic. 
effeminate. 

L rotension—suspecting, Relaxed security, accepting. 
jealous. 

M Autia—bohemian. Praxernia—practical, 

N Shrewdness, Naivete, 

о Guilt prone, Confident adequacy. 

01 Radicalism. Conservatism, 

Q2 Self sufficiency, Group dependency, 

Q3 High self sentiment. Poor self sentiment formation. 

Q4 igh ergic tension— Low ergic tension—composed. 
excitable, 


This may form а useful although 
below. However the reader js advis 


Cores on some of the factors need 
figures Presented below an attempt is made to 
estern Australian group. An analysis was made 
le Humanities Students in the 18-year-old group 
anities Students, average age 28 
some of the factors, and these, although 


stralian roup are used t i i > 
© provide t ifference 
on the factors concerned, Ка 


Table 3 shows the ra 


‘W score means 


an attempt made t? 
made between West- 
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CORRECTION TION F SUBJECT’S 
N 
ADDED FOR EACH ADDITIONAL YEAR О SUBJ: 


West Australian 


AGE 


" American 
F +0.1 " 
8 Е. =й 
nt " 
I +03 En? 
L +0.3 um 
[9 —0.3 nil 
Q3 09 01 
Q4 +0.2 +01 
—04 "Ead 


The со! fs 

significant differen of American males with Western Australian males shows 
can: sales are тсе. in the Factors 4, B, G, H, L, M, №, and Q2. Amer- 
conscientious and iii Nag? йай oll HR i intelligent (B), more 
jealous (L), 1 ра чаш: (G), more adventurous (H), less suspecting and 
less selfs i ess bohemian and introverted (М), less shrewd (N), and 
sufficient (Q2). This pattern might be summarised as showing à 

ality than is evi | d and group dependent type of person- 
alll of the 8 evident in Western Australians. The age correction would leave 
se differences significant except for factor (С). This was only 


signifi 
cant a ; 

at 5 per cent level and would now show no significant difference. 
Western Australian females 


H, LL,N, O, Q2. Amer- 
less. intelligent (B), less 
(1), less suspecting 
and less self-suffi- 
Factor F to 


Warm 
er Ё 
, more outgoing, open relaxe 


n females with 
actors 4, В, Р, 
ble (4), 
less effeminate 
ilt prone (О), 
es the difference in 
ear to be (as was the case for 
р dependent, have fewer 
han Western 


tong а of America’ 
ican hans ig differences in F 
surgent (Р) are more warm and socia 
and jealous dw adventurous (Н), 
), less shrewd (N), less gu 


cient 

2 x 
(Q2). 'The correction for age reduci 
American females apP 


relaxed, and grou 
d less effeminate t 


m lu kd 

к» pique. ley 

Жазга $ are rather more practical an 

h а f emales. 

en ee the American figu 

More R ep occur on Factors 

More impari less effeminate (1), ) 

Sufficient ТА ), less guilt prone (О), more radica : 
). The comparison of the scores of Western Australian 


and f 
e a 
males (but on Form A only) shows these factors to have significant 
n as for American males and females. 


Sex dj 
iff : z : 
Din ip v and in the same directio: 

ore the description above holds for the Western Australian groups. 


Forms 4 and B com- 
E, I, M, N, 0, Q1, 02, males being 
less bohemian and introverted (М), 


I (01), and more self- 
males 


res (2) (but for 
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However two other factors appear in addition to those mentioned. Western 
Australian males are more mature (C) and have lower ergic tension (Q4). 

. It seems reasonable to accept (tentatively at least) that comparable Amer- 
ican and Western Australian groups do in fact show differences in person- 
ality traits. Whether this difference would hold as a general rule we cannot 
say, but one may conjecture that it probably would. On the other hand, it 
appears to be true that the status and rôles of males and females are fairly 


similar in both groups, although there are variations on several factors. The 


age corrections can only be offered provisionally. 
A final but important point in the comparison of American and Western 


Australian groups is that of considering the factors on which the groups do 
not differ. Emphasis on differences often directs attention from basic simi- 
larities, These groups do not differ on Factors C, E, Q1, Q3, Q4, and prob- 
ably not on Factors С and F. Therefore one might say that on personality 
traits representing ego strength. (C), dominance (E), radicalism (Q1), 
self sentiment formation (02), ergic tension (Q4) and probably super ego 
strength(G) and surgency (F), American male and female students are 
quite comparable with their Western Australian counterparts. 
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A. [INTRODUCTION 


In vi 
iew of the i i 
e as i i 
increasing functional interdependence among ethnic gr 
oups 


all over the y 
iban $ vorld, the study of stereotypes 14 s fni 
omae. was. People of one шен hat ен penis — T 
stereoty nic groups which influence their behavio н ме € 
i ses may or may € us ior tow ard them. These 
emphasing thet а у not have factual basis. While there are studies 
thous me a ' Soie stereotypes may contain an element of truth (8 12) 
basis (7 сау indicating that stereotypes may emerge without any diti 
the ^ s But despite the controversy centering around the question of 
кые - which stereotypes are founded on facts this much seems certain 
wt another 4 in which the members of one ethnic group perceive the members 
More сэн potent factor in determining their functional interrelationships. 
herein anig dhian how the people of one group perceive their own is how 
beliefs, iu ge them. It is only by acquiring an adequate knowledge of 
other that eff es, and stereotypes held by different ethnic groups toward each 
at efforts can be made to increase the sense of mutual understanding 


and cod 
‘odperati О 1 iali 
peration which may ultimately help materialise the concept of one 


wo й 
ча gaining ground today. 
types or “ ippmann (11) referred to the influence upon 
stereotypes "s in our head.” Katz and Braly 
stereotypes 4 100 Princeton students. Reports of a number of studies on 
Bayton {1) з: since appeared. Some of the significant studies are those of 
and Cro » Bayton and Byoune (2) Buchanan (3), Dudycha (4) Eysenck 
wn (5), Gilbert (6), Rath and Das (12), Schoenfeld (14), Vinacke 


(15 Я 
), and Zaidi and Ahmed (16). 


В. PURPOSE 


re the stereotyP 
(b) to see t 


behavior of stereo- 


(9) studied racial 


es of university 
he dif- 


hed immediately 
ltural research. 


explo 
r ethnic groups; 


and publis 
oss-cu 


Thi 
id study was undertaken (a) to 
“бег toward Indians and eight othe 


n 
1 Recei " 
in ЕЕЕ in the Editorial Office оп October 6, 195% 
nce with our policy of special consideration for cr 
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ference, if any, between the stereotypes of male and female students toward 
those groups; (с) to know the difference, if any, 
nine ethnic groups by both male and female 
bility of the assigned characteristics; ( 
between the ranking 


in the ranking of the 
students on the basis of desira- 
d) to know the difference, if any, 


of the nine ethnic groups by male and female students 

iati > relation: 
on the basis of preference for association; and (е) to find out the relatic 
ship between the ranking 


on the basis of desirability of ch 
the ranking on the b 


aracteristics and 
asis of preference for 
female students, 


association. for both male and 


C. METHOD 
l. Subjects 
The subjects were 100 male 


and 100 female students of Patna University 
selected at random from both u 


ndergraduate and postgraduate classes. 


2. Materials 
1. A list of 80 characteristics was Prepared on the b 


cbtained from different Studies of stereotypes and the pilot study done with 
25 university Students as subjects in which they were asked to state as many 
characteristics as they thought typical of the fo 
Americans, Chinese, English, French, Germ 
ese, and Russians, 
2. A check list of the same 
Point scale on the basis of th 
3. A list of nine ethni as prepared for ranking on the basis of 
preference for associati i 


asis of the materials 


llowing nine ethnic groups: 
i d Pakistan- 
ans, Indians, Negroes, Pakista 


80 characteristics w 
eir desirability, 
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H a 
as prepared for rating on 


given the list of 80 


characteristics and 
the list those five chara 


cteristics which seemed to them 
to characterize best each of the nine ethnic groups, 
2. 'The subjects were then given the Check list and asked to rate cach 
characteristic on a 3-point scale on the basis of desirability, 
3. Finally, the subjects were given the list of nine. ethnic groups and 
asked to put in rank order the nine ethnic gro 
for association, 


D. Resurts AN 
The first Purpose of the iny 
university students toward Indi 


р Discussion 
estigation w. 


f 
aS to explore the stereotypes 0 
ans and eig] 


Mt other ethnic groups. And for 
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this, the subjects were asked to select from the list of 80 characteristics five 
such characteristics as they thought characterized the different ethnic groups 
best. Table 1 presents the percentage of each of the 10 most frequently 
assigned characteristics to cach ethnic group in rank order. 


T TABLE 1 
EN Most FREQUENTLY ASSIGNED CHARACTERISTICS TO THE NINE ETHNIC GROUPS 
By 200 SURJECTS IN RANK ORDER 


Characteristics Characteristics 
assigned No. Percent assigned No. Percent 
rank order rank order 
: Americans 
atlas i 103 51.5 Scientifically minded 38 19.0 
Taterialistic 53 26.5 Cultured 34 17.0 
Ambitious 52 26.0 Diplomat 32 16.0 
Industrious 51 25.5 War-monger 32 16.0 
Adventurous 38 19.0 Proud 30 15.0 
Chinese 
Artistic 94 47.0 Honest 34 17.0 
Religious 62 310 Nationalistic 29 145 
Industrious 48 24.0 Brave 26 13.0 
Friendly 39 19.5 Cultured 25 12.5 
Progressive 35 17.5 Active 24 12.0 
English 
Adventurous 61 30.5 Brave 40 20.0 
Active 53 26.5 Diplomat 37 18.5 
Cultured 53 26.5 Industrious 37 18.5 
l'radition loving 30 250 Democratic 35 17.5 
Intelligent 31 205 Proud 30 150 
French 
Artistic 52 26.0 Impulsive 26 180 
Pleasure loving 48 24.0 Showy a 12.5 
Cultured 39 19.5 Talkative 12.0 
Musical $7 185 Nationalistic Bh i1 
Passionate 34 17.0 Sentimenta us ^ 
Germans 
Brave 60 300 Ambitious 22 a 
Scientifically minded 55 27.5 Асчуе 25 12.5 
ntelligent 54 270 Aggressive 24 120 
ndustrious 50 25.0 Culture 23 11.5 
rogressive 43 165 Efficient 
Indians 
Peace loving 99 49.5 Democratic 5 F3 
eligious so 400 Friendly, 34 170 
ind 63 31.5 Superstitious 30 15.0 
Philosophical 43 215 Idealistic | 27 135 
ospitable 42 210 Easily satisfied 
Negroes 51 25.5 
Backward їп M Ban и 20.5 
n rue 
Dui rd 1 Ei Easily satisfied 2 n 
si i о  Stupi 1.0 
Unartisti dixty 1 270 Faithful 3 
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TABLE 1 (continued) 


isti Characteristics T 

e e a No. Percent assigned No. Percen 
sank ores rank order 

Pakistanese 
Cruel 62 310 Cheat . 40 200 
Selfish 56 28.0 Aggressive 38 ad 
War-monger 56 28.0 Intolerant 36 Ds 
Greedy 51 25.5 Stupid 35 160 
Religious 50 25.0 Proud 32 . 

Russians " 
Scientifically minded 89 445 Ambitious 40 200 
rogressive 76 38.0 Brave А 36 170 
Active 55 27.5 Materialistic 34 1710 
Adventurous 45 22.5 Practical 34 355 
Industrious 433 215 Intelligent 28 ш 


Out of 10 most 
terialistic, ambitious, 
Katz and Braly’s (9) study 
Rath and Das’ (12) study, 


frequently assigned characteristics to Americans, ma- 


are identical with those found in 


; and industrious, diplomat, and war-monger with 


So far as the characteristics assigned to Chinese 


and religious are identical with Rath 
artistic with Zaidi and Ahmed’. 


isn, 
loving, intelligent, and industrious in common with Katz and Braly (9); 
diplomat and industri i 


; and democratic with 
Zaidi and Ahmed (16). › artistic is in common with 
Zaidi and Ahmed's (16) study, Scientifically minded, intelligent, industrious, 
Progressive, and efficient are t e characteristics assigned to the Germans in 

aly (9); ang brave, intelligent, and aggressive 

In regard to Indians, Peace loving, religious, 
in common with Rath and Das (12); and 
religious anq Superstitious with Zaidi 


and Ahmed 616), Twe characteristics, 
rty and stupid assigned to Negroes are the same as in Katz 


Study, As regards Russians, industrious is in common with 
Rath and Das? (12) study, 


frequently assigned characterise; 
by the male and female Broups are pres, 
aracteristics аз} ethnic groups by the 

3 А › » the extent of agreement 
€comes evident, Table 


à Summarizes the Percentage of agree- 
hem in rank Order, 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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TABLE 2 
TEN Mosr FREQUENTLY ASSIGNED CHARACTERISTICS TO NINE ETHNIC GROUPS 
BY 100 MALE AND 100 FEMALE STUDENTS 

Ch „е Males Females 

x grueteristies assigned Per cent Characteristics assigned Per cent 
ank order rank order 

m Americans 

five . 48 Active 55 

industrious 31 Adventurous 30 

Materialistic 29 Ambitious 26 

2 mbitious 26 Materialistic 24 

Exploiter 24 Brave 21 

Scientifically minded 23 Cultured 21 
emocratic 18 Industrious 20 

Diplomat 17 Intelligent 20 

propressive 17 War-monger 16 
roud 17 Scientifically minded 15 

Chinese 

Artistic 34 Artistic 60 

Religious 31 Religious 31 
ndustrious 30 Friendly 19 
rave 21 Industrious 18 

Friendly 20 Progressive 16 

Honest 19 Honest — 15 
TORressive 19 Nationalistic 15 

Nationalistic 14 Cultured | 14 

Active 13 Philosophical 14 

Democratic 12 Hospitable 12 

English А 

Adventurous 31 Cultured 2 

Active 26 Adventurous 29 

Intelligent 24 Brave @ 
radition lovi 24 Active. . 

Cultured тав 22 Tradition loving 2 
iplomat 20 Industrious zi 
emocratic 19 Proud 17 
onest 18 Diplomat 17 
Pportunist 18 Intelligent 16 

Ambitious 16 Democratic 

French . 26 

Artistic 26 Artistic И 25 
leasure loving 23 Pleasure loving 23 
assionate 22 Musical 18 
ultured 21 Cultured 16 
howy 17 Impulsive 15 
usical 1+ Talkative 13 
emocratic 12 Idealistic 13 

Nationalistic 12 Social 1 12 

Individualistic п Friendly. 12 
entimental il Nationalistic 

Germans — 30 

Brave 33 Intelligent 27 

Scienti i 29 Brave A 26 
Fcuubeally minded 25 Scientifically minded 25 

Intelli онх 24 Industrious 21 

peen 21 Progressive 


Ambitious 
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TABLE 2 (continued) 


Males 


Females 
Characteristics assigned Percent Characteristics assigned Per cent 
rank order rank order 
Germans (cont.) 
Active 16 Practical 15 
Aggressive. 15 Cultured 13 
Nationalistic 15 Proud 13 
opem 13 Diplomat 12 
cient 12 Efficient 11 
Indians 
Peace loving 47 Peace loving 52 
am 2 ie 5 
Democratic 25 Нав 25 
Hospitable 20 Phil (> 5 
: е hilosophical 23 
Philosophical 20 Fri 
P Friendly 21 
Superstitious 18 Faithful 2 
Backward 17 unl 1s 
Friendly үчне ү 
Culturel 16 Тане 1 
onest 1 
7 
Backward Маш 
Uncultured 2 Backward 1 
Physically dirty 26 Uncultured pi 
Dull 35 Dull 32 
Unartistic 30 Brave Al 
Brave 27 Unartistic 25 
Ciel 20 Cruel 22 
Faithful Physically dirty 19 
Easily satisfied 18 Stupid ie 
Hot tempered ra Easily satisfied n 
1 War-monger 11 
бй Pakistanese 
Religious = Cruel 
33 
Ай И 27 Selfish 33 
Gar monger 26 Car monger P. 
3reedy 2 
Selfish 25 Cheat 23 
Stupid 23 Religious 23 
Intolerant 20 Suspicious 21 
Cheat 19 Proud — 20 
Inefficient М Intolerant 17 
Stupid 15 
Scientifically nifüdea Russians 
rogressive 51 Progressive +1 
ctive 35 Scientifi i Ў 
Industrious 32 Adventurer’, Minded В 
Adventurous 25 B eive ae is 
Ambitious oH Ambitious 18 
rave ndustrious ‘ 
Materialistic 19 rave 17 
Practical 17 Materialisti 
A ^ erialisti 17 
Efficient i Practical + 17 
Cultured 16 


———= 
da -———————— A.]DBcK 
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Dism : TABLE 3 
A AES OF AGREEMENT BETWEEN 100 MALE AND 100 FEMALE STUDENTS IN 10 
REQUENTLY ASSIGNED STEREOTYPES TO THE Nive ETHNIC GROUPS 


Ethni 
thnic groups Percentage of agreement in rank order 


Russians 90 
Мергоез 30 
Pakistanese 80 
Chinese 70 
English 70 
Indians 60 
Americans 50 
French 50 
Сегтапз 50 


From Table 3, it will be clear that the minimum percentage of agreement 
num 90. The maximum agree- 


betw P Р 
etween males and females is 50 and the maxin 
ment is in the characteristics assigned to the Russians and the minimum to 


Americans, French, and Germans. It is rather surprising to find that the 
agreement in the сазе of Indians is not high. Thus it may be seen that 
greater familiarity is not necessarily an index of higher agreement. How- 
ever, it is evident that males and females have considerable agreement in 
their stereotypes toward the different ethnic groups. 
When the 10 most frequently assigned characteristics to the different 
ethnic groups by both male and female groups are categorised on the basis of 
their desirability or otherwise, the picture that emerges is as in Table 4. 


TABLE 4 
PERCENTAGES OF DESIRABLE, NEUTRAL, AND UNDESIRABLE CHARACTERISTICS 
Male Female 

А Percentage 0 А Percentage 0 : 
Ethnic Groups Desirable Neutral Undesirable Desirable Neutral Undesirable 
Americans 30 10 10 

: Я 80 0 20 $ 

Chinese 100 0 0 90 10 0 
English 80 20 0 70 20 10 
French 70 30 0 80 10 10 
Germans 90 0 10 80 10 10 
Indians 30 0 20 90 10 0 
Negroes 20 10 70 10 0 90 
Pakistanese 10 0 90 10 0 90 
Russians 100 0 0 90 10 0 


desirable characteristics to 
The females, ОП 
adians, Chinese, 


gned maximum 
m to the Pakistanese- 


acteristics tO Ir 


Table 4 shows that the males assi 
the Chinese and Russians, and mi 
the other hand, gave maximum 
and Russians, and minimum to 

The nine ethnic groups were ranke 


Negroes an 


d on the basis of desirability of 
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The rho coefficient was 
-75 which is significant beyond .05 level of confidence. It is clear that Чоме 
i igni i king of nine ethnic groups on the basis 
of the desirability of the assigned characteristics by both male and female 
nts assigned favourable and unfavour- 


able characteristics to the different ethnic groups in about the same way as 


the females did. 


The data for ranking on the basis of preference for association by both 
male and female students are summarized in T. 


able 5, 
ABLE 5 
PREFERENTIAL RANKING FOR ASSOCIATION py MALE axp FEMALE STUDENTS 
Male 


Female 
Ethnic groups 


average rank average rank 
Indians 7.20 8.04 
Russians 6.35 6.42 
English 6.24 6.29 
Americans 5.94 6.38 
Chinese 4.80 4.49 
Germans 4.74 4.53 
French 4.65 4.44 
Pakistanese 2.61 2.14 
Negroes 2.30 1.91 


On a careful Study of Table La 
similarity between the 
and females haye pl 
rank difference coe 
cant beyond 


it will be clear th 
Preferential ranking of males and females. Both males 


aced Indians at the top and Negroes at the bottom. The 
fficient of correlation was found to be 97 which is signifi- 


at both males and females 
same order of preference. 
1€ ranking on the basis of 
the basis of preference for 
rrelation between the two 
ients obtained for males and 
; ly, which are Significant beyond .05 level 
of confidence, Thus it ¢ В B as significant difera 
of characteristics and the 


at there is a marked 


In order to find out the rel 
desirability of ch 


: "^ t 
ocfficients, however, indicate tha 
А “pes: 

а function of stereotype 
А iation 

al ranking for associatio 


preferential tanking fo 


There may be other factors influencing pr 


| 
| 
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differe 
nt from se i i i 
бшп Без = included in the list of characteristics provided. In short, 
Sd I ii и 
at preferential ranking for association is only in part a func- 


tion of the stereotypes held. 
E. SuMMARY 


The 

u РК" Ga 

"s e E of this investigation was to find out the stereotypes of 100 

lile sm 0 female university students toward Indians and eight other 
groups, namely, Americans, Chinese, English, French, Germans, 


N 5 
Tus iari e and Russians. The findings were as follows: 
ales and. females showed considerable agreement in their stereotypes 
The maximum agreement was in the charac- 
d the minimum to Americans, French, 


case of Indians was not high. Thus it 
cessarily based on greater 


m the tiine ethnic groups. 
and ibn ai to the Russians, an 
Was ilis | E Bgrgement in the 
familiari that higher agreement was not ne 
arity. 
T Wes Was no significant difference in the r 
Sid "oc is of the desirability of the assigned т 
to kines - students. The males assigned maximum desir 
imines ак Russians, and minimum to the Pakistanese. 
бот Боен characteristics to Indians, Chinese, ап 
3. т о Negroes and Pakistanese. 
a ee data for ranking on the basis of preference for i 
The r} : similarity between the preferential rankings of ma 
rho coefficient was significant beyond .01 level of confidence. | 
Pe significant difference was found between the una nem 
mont of characteristics and ranking on the basis of pre ет 
ssi. tion in both male and female groups. The rather low rho coefficients, 
owever, indicated that preferential ranking s not entirely а 


functi 
Dction of stereotypes. 


anking of nine ethnic groups 
characteristics by both male 
able characteristics 
The females gave 
d Russians, and 


association showed 
es and females. 


for association i 
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SELF CO 
NCEPTS AND $ 
OCIAL STA 
A BENT IM i TUS IN SOU á 
RELIMINARY CROSS-CULTURAL — чаш 


Depart 
ment of Psychology, University of Natal, South Africa 


Leonard Broom? 


A. INTRODUCTION AND PROBLEM 


Р Even wi ; 

Ec qe of the sophisticated apparatus of social-psychological 

of the bar rna as ong bien suspected that within the broad generalizations 

бв elects of personality approach a specific problem arises of analyzing 

embers. fa марне à of subcultures upon the personalities of their 

tö politiese particu ar context of the contribution of social psychology 
science, the interesting question is to relate personality formation 


to the 
patterns inati inati 
rns of domination and subordination exemplified by the political 
a state, and to estimate the effect on 


and soci 

О 

cial structure and system of 
he aspirations and the opportunities of 


Pers В 
the —À—A of the schism between t 
nm т of the subordinate class. 
Р-и i spes of view ofa political scientist, Arendt (2) has analyzed 
tlie seats ge personality characteristics of Boers and Africans in terms of 
iety in which they lived: 
became the only part of the 
was marked by all the 
tiative, laziness, neglect 
herefore barely sufficed 
the comparative abun- 
bsolute dependance on 
nd productivity in 


Black s Р Р 
* m slaves in South Africa quickly 
suat 3 
Meee that actually worked. Their toil 
s 4 
Be: vantages of slave labor, such as lack of ini 
i ents and general inefficiency. Their work t 
an eep their masters alive and never reached 
ihe ce which nurtures civilization. It was this a 
a pen of others and complete contempt for labor а 
y form that transformed the Dutchman into the Boer. 
pothesis that in a society, divided as South 
of the overwhelming share 
vilege and advantages, and 
ntatives of either group 
representatives 


It i 
is unnecessary to labor the һу] 


Afri К 
їса їп 

into two broad groups, one ! 
d economic power, pri 


deprived of these—represe 
in personality characteristics from 


n possession 


of ti H 
iba he social, political, an 
other overwhelmingly 


Bav di 08 
y differ significantly 


~ 
iblished immediately in 


Itural research. 


з, 1959, and pt 
e in the 


for cross-Cu 


1 to Miss Р. Ringo, B.A» 
W. Mann for his com 


he data, and to Dr. J- 
esponsi 
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of the other. We might expect, for example, that the deprived group нани 
bers have lower aspirations and goals than members of the satisfied ош! 
or that members of the deprived group combine lower Practical аерып 
with unrealistic distant goals, such as for a radical change in their ster. 
economic and political status and power. We might expect the deprive 
group members to express a lower degree of satisfaction and certainty on 
the satisfied, that the ego ideal of the member of the deprived group wil 
be less elevated, less stable, less rich than that of the satisfied group. “Меп 
lose their higher aspirations as they lose their intellectu 
they have not time nor opportunity 
themselves to inferior pleasures not 
but because they are the only ones to 


al tastes, because 
for indulging them; and they addict 
because they deliberately prefer them, 
which they have access” ( Ya 


B. METHOD 

In the course of a cross-cultural surve 
certain South African universities to m 
and esthetic controversial issues (4), th 
of five Projective-type questions desi 
(if any) between the members o 
terms of their aspirations, 


y of the attitudes of students in 
ajor social, political, moral, religious, 
е author included a section consisting 


1. Subjects 


The subjects of the investigation were (а) 21 white students of the 
Pietermaritzburg Campus of the University of Natal, a completely white 
campus; (5) 27 African and 2 Colored students at Fort Hare University 
College, a campus only for non-whites ; (c) 19 white students at the Durban 
campus of the University of Natal, a Partially integrated campus in its 


and in which а small degree of social mixing 
non-whites outside the classroom ; (d) 25 elem 

cam Iniversity 0 
Natal; N — 94, Pus of the Uni 


All the subjects wer 
Science. 
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the i iti : Р 
i Nigga so that not only may whites and non-whites not study to- 
gether, but even various groups of non-whites may not study together. 


2. Procedure 


Each subject was asked general information about age, sex, ethnic group, 
and was asked to write fully and in confidence on the 


home 1 
anguage .. . 
е answers that 


ciel topics. No student refused to co-operate; none gave 
gested anything less than a high degree of frankness and interest. 

It was not found possible in practice to distinguish the answers of males 
from the few females, nor to distinguish the answers of the tiny Colored 
group, whose answers were assimilated into the mass of the non-whites, 
except where they significantly stood out. It must be noted that the Colored 
group in South Africa are Colored alone in terms of legislative definition 
and the social prejudices and discrimination against them, but that they “are 
nee in the margin of the white and African cultures: their culture is essen- 
tially the same as the whites” (6). However, it appeared from our sample 
that the Colored were akin to the Africans and Indians in their feelings of 
Conflict and rejection by the dominant white groups, although objectively 
they share white culture. It must be remembered too that many of the 
African students and most (if not all) of the Indian students essentially 
Share the culture of the whites, though legislation and social usage deprive 


t M Me 
hem of any but meager participation. u { oak Б 
The author found suggestions that there were differences © outlook be 


tween the Africans and the Indians. The generally calmer and less strident 
mpus), and their individual and 


t r * 

Опе of the Indians (mostly in the Durban са " sion of 
Cultural sophistication (in ‘western’ terms), reflect the peculiar ро ‘socially 
the Indian students at the University of Natal, many of whom are 


i ite living i frica 
insulated from some of the irritations of a non-white living in South A з 
‚ a further insulating factor 15 that, 


by their belonging to well-to-do families; E 

compared A. ie Africans, the Indians have a lengthy ааг - re 

life, and still retain to some extent the traditions, religion, an Р mdi 

their or iginal home though to a Very large extent they are ia А ent 
fricans,’ It is interesting that in their answers the Indians s a 

class, а concept that is never referred to by the African 500015 


The projective questions were а follows :— hat way 
$ ay vod liked; 10. WHAT UU 
1. If you could change yourself in any way you шин 
would you like to change? Au 
2. What sort of person do you most despise! 


H ? 
3. What sort of person do you most admire: 
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+. What is your highest secret ambition or goal? . 
5. Give a rough sketch of What sort of person you expect to be in ten 


years’ time. | 

The author intended to classify the items of the responses by the — 
employed in the fundamental Systematic source (Ту, but in the eg анн 
the peculiar nature of much of the material, more of Which centered a "^ 
politico-social issues than among a comparable group of American or Eng ye 
students, we devised our Own categories (more or less ad hoc in terms © 
the needs of the overall research), but in such à Way as to display the Шу 
ings, valuations, and Motivations that each item suggests, The categories ut 
which the questions are divided are interpretive and emphasize the clinica 
meanings of the responses (8). 'The numbe 
varied widely from three in Qu 
latter the categories have been 
The answers of the students were 
students frequently illustratin 
Practice easy to allot each ite 


Г of categories for each question 
estion 2 to 10 in Question 5, though in the 
combined to facilitate statistical analysis. 
surprisingly rich in content, the non-white 


g their answers Prolifically, and it proved in 
m to its Category, 


C. RrsuLTS 

In analyzing (4), the differences between the whites and the non-whites 
Were so marked that we felt that they should not be shrouded behind the 
anonymity of a label, The dominant tone of the answers of the whites who 
wished for a ‘social’ change were the convention 
happier family life, and their total number of 
compared with their non-social areas of desired 


the non-whites are overwhelmingly concerned w 


in response to the inexorable and intolerable 


which they are forbidden to Participate as full Citizens, 

of them (as items in the questionnaire ге 

diate Possibility that they might р, 
There were, for example, 

whites: the wish “to 

other races or to enj 


al wishes for prosperity, 
such wishes are insignificant 
change. On the other hand, 
ith ‘social’ change, no doubt 
Pressures of a social system in 
and in which many 
veal) believe that there is no imme- 
articipate fully (Table 1. 

Tesponses from among the non- 
ап unsuppressed group,” to mix freely with 
oy the freedom » “to lose race or color 
Consciousness," « of the extreme anti-non-white,” 
to have freedom ation. One Pathetic plea: “1 want 
to live, not exist.” Other simi Various wishes to ‘“revo- 
lutionize South Africa,” “to remedy injustice,” to be a great leader of the 
non-white peoples, and one Afric 


an student Wanted to be 
not for the conventional re. 


ut 
a great poet, b 
asons, however, 


“If I could suddenly be endowed 
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"a. лаана 1] 
d Г a ии. 
> AEE, 

> "ажан, 9 
2 инан: 
нон | 


ТАВІЕ 1 
Question 1 
: Definition of category Non-Whites Whites 
eM intelli 
ies has better scholar, think clearly, more 
2, Mo + 12 
rene better, less complacent, religious faith, less 
3. "Beto more tolerant, honest, sympathetic 5 21 
ae personality, courage, stability, will to act, 
g UM (ttraetive stronger 5 11 
n Situation or status ameliorated: live in large 
5. Бап. wealthier, freer politically 20 1 
sfied or no change desired 11 7 
45 52 


d = 33.97; + degrees of freedom. 


Deed ability to express in poetic language the disgust and distress the 
ists Б rican problems arouse in me; I would be pleased. The poetic ability 
€ used to arouse other peoples’ consciousness to the seriousness of the 
Present situation, and to urge them to do something about 1 

Included in Category 5 are three responses in which two Africans qualified 
their desire not to change by commenting that they were proud of belonging 
a particular tribe—a reflection rather of nascent nationalism or moribund 
tribalism than of self-confident pride. None of the white students com- 
mented on his/her responses. Two unrecorded responses by Africans was 
the desire to change sex from male to female. One Indian student wished 
Not to change himself as an individual, but to live in a society in which he 
Would not be humiliated or deprived because of his color. 

Categories 1 and 2 have been divided for convenience (Table 2), because 
the groups in Category 2 stand out by the number of appearance, There 
Were only seven people or groups of people mentioned specifically by name, 
and these were only mentioned by the non-white groups: among them were 
the South African police, the Dutch Reformed Church, the present Prime 
Minister of South Africa (twice) and Hitler (with a clear reference (0 the 


Chi square! 


TABLE 2 
SS Question 2 - 
initi Non-Whites Whites 

1 ao Definition of category 
| Conventionally unpleasant: dishonest, weak, irre- 5 " 
2. Ше, selfish, obstinate, narrow-minded —. сов- 

cet naa unpleasant: hypocritical, priggish, со! " " 

eite | 
` belief in ‘racial’ superiority, " 


Soci iti n 
aocial/Palitical qualities: pri 
—_feactionary,’ ‘exploiters,’ ‘nationalists 


12.66; 2 degrees 


of freedom. 


Chi squared — 
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ituation j i Я іп South 
parallels between the ‘racial’ situation in Nazi Germany rp ins 
е 
Africa. As in Question 1, the frequent glosses on the Tesponses of t a? 
4 ioni 'entionally 
whites, suggest that even when they respond by mentioning conven soon 
| , 1 T3 
unpleasant qualities such as "weakness! or ‘narrowmindedness, their resp 


2 к - 
al-political Preoccupations. Again, how : 
at the Indians seem to be slightly less em 


Р as 
By far the greater number of response; of the whites to Category 1 w: 
‘intelligent,’ this making about 40 


of the responses and leaving an шшш 
cant number of other Tesponses in this category. The non-whites too sir ao 
largely in conventional terms of individual qualities, but answer on 
many items in the social-political terms. Again we found that even 


i their 
answers in conventional terms are frequently elaborated and related to 
overall plea for ‘racial’ tolerance (Table 3). 


TABLE 3 
Question 3 
/hites 
Definition of category Non-Whites Whi 
1. Conventional individual qualities: Strength, intelli. 53 
gence, sincerity, Practicalness, ‘helpfulness’ 25 
2. Conventional individual qualities: to be moral, re- 8 
igious 7 
3 Social-political: not ‘racially Prejudiced,’ tolerant, 4 
umanitarian 13 0 
4. Social-political: ‘fighters for freedom’ 6 
5 Individuals mentioned by name: 
4. South A rican leaders, ек, Chief Luthuli, Trevor 2 
Huddleston 4 9 
rtistic, literary, eg., Orwell, Camus 0 3 
5 eligious, humanitarian, Eg, Schweitzer 0 1 
olitico-military. Churchill 0 


. ites is 
whites and the non-whites 
n the whole the white 
ed with their lives 


tional and confined 


Students appear £6 be 
Secure; their ambitions 
to those for which one 
Y societies. One can infer pad 
not strongly mare 
uneasy state of their society» 
i any burning desire t° 
their very doorsteps- 


| 
| 


| 
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leged 

; of low social s : А 

Even шоо айы, and treated unjustly by the ruling white classes 

successful ls ; al and social success was elaborated, e.g, а wish to be a 
yer would be an aspiration for a man ‘to raise the co 


People.’ 


mmon 


TABLE 4 

QUESTION + 
= Definition of category Non-Whites Whites 
2 appr family and home 
3. aos ona and social success i Í 
4. Selebete e.g. travel, wealth 2 E 
: security rment, e.g. to become well-educated, ‘peace,’ 
6. To puo humanity 3 ; 

ange society, to be politically active 22 2 


Chi squared = 21; 2 degrees of freedom. 

The 

str x мы = "M , 

loaded ong suggestion of striving for success by non-whites in a society 

agains ie а М 

ір Bainst them, probably has sinister implications for mental health, 
rtainly has for social-political stability. 

inciples of social organiza- 

1 conflicts inevitably result. 

p as possible and de- 

or that group by a 


РА ан ri structure embraces conflicting рг 
For na m incompatible values, psychica 
sirable ni е, ends may be presented to one grou 

ЕТЕ Ш. hen in fact they are made impossible f "Hii 
fu this Е mode of dominance ... · The behavior of individuals caught 
his situation manifests frequent attem unbearable 
reality, Reality seems unbearable, however, ‘hen another reality 
exists as a conceivable alternative; and another is conceivable only when 
it forms part of the social system and exists as à possibility within the 
o much by 


c ‘i 
Peo ideology. Mental conflict is еп d, then, not $ 
e vertical structure itself, as by inconsistency within the structure (5). 


of a Africa (as toa lesser extent similarly in the Deep South 
to rise į ), the ‘capitalist’ values centered improvement, gutes 
Pitan in the social-class scale, of giving one's € an education i 
iu = onal start in life better than one’s own . Ss ‚ are penetrating а. 
still B most remote and culturally isolated groups. Though со is 
in oq igh and opportunities for the non-whites to raise their socia, status 

erms of the dominant social-political groups in their society, 1:0 the 


whi B P 

ites, are few, the socio-economic pressures are compelling mobility, com- 
E E a А 

апа а shift from ‘tradition direction’ to other 


de шрайгайои, : › M eos 
bolst d Government policy is ambivalent, wavering pop y vira 
he ering the crumbling ruins of tribalism and hindering the movemer | 
towns (on the one hand), and providing an ideologically and politically 


gendere 


though 
about self- 
hildren 
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" г: 
loaded ‘western’ education and technical training on the ape = 
the ‘race’ attitudes of the overwhelming majority of Ы эйту ros 
indifferent to the fate of the non-white, and at the —-— ч | a, si 
prejudiced, and ignorant of the problems of adjustment чола "rh d 
whites and the whites in this rapidly changing continent. It ca 
that every educated non-white, including the few 
Sional men, is a marginal man w 
to marginal man. His values 


though. increasing profes- 
ith the difficulties of adjustment peculiar 
and orientation are towards (Шш 
in that vague complex we call ‘western civilization,’ yet he is parie 
humiliated by Segregation laws, and subject to the same "à кы Kn 
and even violence as his non-educated fellows, (It was unfortunate yn ín 
subjects did not include more representatives of the ‘Colored es е; " 
South Africa, in whom one might have found more clearly nasi i ав 
precise degree of ‘marginality.” The few Colored subjects, showed lan 
hostility towards the Whites, and an acute awareness of their ambivz 


; ability; 
position in the community, but most were of a low degree of passa 
which might affect their relations with whites (6). 


TABLE 5 
Question 5 A 
- ~ Whites 
Definition of category Non-Whites 

1. Culturally, intellectually maturer, wiser, happier, 16 

richer 16 12 
2. Successful in marriage 11 27 
3. Successful in marriage, profession, academically 31 0 
4. Economically secure 5 0 
5. Politically, socially free 6 1 
6. Politically, socially active 14 1 
7. Little or no change 1 9 
8. No idea, impossible to say 3 3 
9. Change for Worse, cynical, can expect nothing 1 
10. Answers qualified by reference to social and Political 0 

uncertainty in South Africa 21 

Chi squared = 18.84; 2 degrees of freedom. 
For the Purposes of evaluation the Categories were Erouped as follows: 
dnb Le A 
It becomes 


almost tedious for the 


author to draw 
phases of the non-w 


r : the 
i attention again to 
contrasting em 


: hites and the whites (Table 5). The ad 
Whites responded highly emotionally, expressing sharply and without restrain 
their feelings of disability, insecurity, and sometimes дев], in their presen’ 
situation, One extreme stat is that of an Indian, aged 23: “In ten year? 
time I expect to be one who i to face any 


Я 05 
тап on апу issue. If P 
as long 


zag the 
as my fellow countrymen enjoy 
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benefits whic’ : 
democracy ы а tor: MN If possible to achieve a true 
wrote: "What I will be in icm вае. Yet another young man, an African 
sient of this counter TE thei years time depends largely upon the govern- 
ably be a мантии 1 € eae 1e fruition then I'll most prob- 
Wider а кешег idm or court due in some backward Bantustan, 
o: rd ate ' antu authority.’ If, however, the present govern- 
rown out within five years, then I visualise myself as a not very 


well to яу ; 
do lawyer, but with prospects for development.” An Indian ex- 


Pressed poignantly a ament: n ten years’ time 15 si wW 
g tly a cor pp 
mmon lam uppose I ould 


be a е 
Т a It’s not that I really wanted to become a teacher, 
нончи ри E : compelled to enter the profession because of the limited 
ean moa м оа person of my color. I shall have to accept it and 
as an underprivileged person, with very little opening for 
уа get | ^ few — mostly the Indians, who have 
ШЕШ 5 ап ебало security at the moment, expressed un- 
about the future; 50 а business man writes: “J am at present an 
legislations are being introduced 


d since so many 
ur livelihood and everything that gives meaning to 
lly when the future seems 


im í Pn 
proving my position." 


Indi Р 
E business man an 
aily to deprive us of © 
Our lives. i * . Б 2 
lives, it makes it difficult to explain, especia 
so dark. . . .” 
"s eT | 
z ne of this overwhelming fear о 
о istic change in the socio-political situation 1 
it ugh the whites’ responses to Categories 7 throu 
at di È i i i 
n did not appear 1n the previous question. Of the non-whites’ answers 
abou — ur ificati i iti 
t 50 per cent are modified by qualifications in terms of the political- 


socia x s i 
al future of South Africa, and even where there was no direct qualifi- 
doubt could be inferred from the general tone 


whole questionnaire. 


f the future, tinged with faint hope at 
s expressed by the whites, 
gh 9, suggest an uneasiness 


cati { ; 
"n in many answers this 
the answers of the subjects to the 


D. CONCLUSION 


sterile role of. social scientist to 


ntry with inade- 
ies for the non- 
d whose slender 
and crushing 


Жыны avoid stepping out of the е 10 
e the lack of hope, the wastage of potential in a cou 
quate educational and social services, and few opportunit 
75 per cent of the total population, an 


whites Е 
vhites who comprise 
is amply overweighed by the heavy 


wei " 
veight of opportunity 


b : 
urden of discouragement. 
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ERN AUSTRALIAN RESULTS ON AN EDUCATIONAL 
ATTITUDES SCALE* 
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aculty of Education, University of Western Australia 


D. K. WHEELER 


А. INTRODUCTION 


Kerling 

lie а 3, +) Ras suggested that behind educational attitudes there 
sive." The deai Restrictive-Traditional” and "Permissive-Progres- 
mattèr for for е € educational viewpoint emphasizes subject 
towards Haie: pei pesi discipline, and social beliefs which tend 
inferior баб ism and the preservation of the Status quo. Superior- 
“morality” а nemps are impersonal and structured in hierarchical fashion, 
thority. TI Is strongly emphasized and based on an external “higher” au- 

M he permissive-progressive tends to concentrate on problem solving 


rather à 
than on subject matter and facts, considers education as a growth 
He is concerned 


Proces : A ; 3 
Mea S basically determined by child needs and interests. 
e о Lo: . : а 
Бе quality and warmth in interpersonal relationships, has liberal social 
S 1 : : а ^ 
which emphasize education as an instrument of social change, believes 


an discipline and a morality based on social and individual respon- 
с. re His original statements used for the Q 
ism) ps item scales each with 10 4 (progressivis ) 1 
Bites Educational Scale I (ES-I) is a 7-point Likert-type scale and 
еу ue Scale II (ES-TI) a rank-order forced-choice scale with a 
aen of 10 items each consisting of a tetrad (4). It is with these two 

Es that this report is concerned. As certain of the hypotheses on which 
fete original work is based are sociological in nature, it was thought 

able to try out the scales with certain groups 1n this community as 
Part of an investigation into the educational attitudes of members of the 


W м 
estern Australian Education Department. 


-sorts, Kerlinger constructed 
m) and 10 B (traditional- 


B. SUBJECTS 


" So far, three different groups have completed one 
se L^ H " : : 
Ven University students taking Education courses ! 
Sa 


* A и me 
is “Received in the Editorial 
cordance with our policy o 


or both scales. Seventy- 
n the Faculty of Edu- 


blished immediately 


ber 14, 1959, and pul 
Itural research. 


Office on Octo! 
deration for cross-cu 


f special consi 
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cation have done both scales, 439 members of the Education. Department 
have done ES-I and 425 ES-II; and 38 Trade Union secretaries and presi 
dents have done ES-I. The Trade Union officials and Education —€— 
ment personnel were written to and the completed scales returned by post. 
It was hoped that a representative sample of the Education Срат 
could be obtained, and all supervisory and specialist officers, Teachers 
College lecturers, and Heads of Secondary Schools were included. A 50 
per cent sample was drawn from large Primary Schools, a 33 per cent 
sample from rural one-teacher schools, and a 10 per cent sample red 
teachers in primary and secondary schools. The proportion of these scales 
returned was from 68 per cent to 79 per cent. 


C. RrsuLTs Ахр Discussion 


Each scale was scored for each factor, producing an 4 score (Progressive- 
Permissive) and a B score (Restrictive-Traditional) ; a difference scole 
(4-B) was also computed. The total scores were divided by 10 to give а 
mean score. In Table | are reproduced Kerlinger's original results for his 
U.S. Samples, with which will be compared some Western Australian figures- 

TABLE 1 


Scores or DIFFERENT Groups on ES-I & ES-II 
(After Kerlinger—Unpublished Material) 


Scale ES-1 /— ESI ie 
Outside Quse 
Score Undergrad. Graduate people Undergrad. Graduate people | 
N 136 157 305 136 457 305 
4 M 5% 5,57 +37 3.02 3.13 247 
с 67 76 91 al 46 60 
B м as 3.84 5.19 2.33 2.08 2.52 
c 8+ 93 86 ‘58 47 i52 
(4-B) M — 19 172 —32 69 1.06 5% 
с. 116 141 1.39 ‘88 E En e 


Kerlinger's results show significant differe 
except for the Æ scores on ES-I and ES-II, 
Western Australian University students (shown in Table 3) this sample 
consisting of those doing Education courses, both undergraduates enrolle 

for the B.Ed. or В.А, degrees, and graduates from other faculties in the 
post-graduate Diploma of Education. ‘To have separated these would have 
meant extremely they were combined with: 26 B.Ed. 
Kerlinger's undergraduate and graduat? 
oses of comparison with this local grouP* 


ВЕТ 
nees between his three me? 
Results were obtained for 


small groups; instead 
graduates from the teacher sample, 


groups were also combined for purp 
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In vi 
view of ikely diff i i 
the likely differences in course requirements and standards be- 


tween a U A 
S. and an Australian University, it was thought that these would 


be simi 
similar groups = 2 
groups. Results for these two groups are shown in Table 2. 


MEAN SCORE TABLE 2 
ORES OF UNITED STATES AND WESTERN AUSTRALIAN STUDENTS OF EDUCATION 
Scale ES-1 Е$-11 
U.S. WA. 0.5. W.A. 
j N 293 103 293 103 
M 5,52 547 5.08 3.05 
Р с 72 .66 + ++ 
м +11 4.04 2.20 2.12 
с 89 83 52 46 
C1-B) M 1.40 142 88 .93 
c 1.30 1.18 86 79 


es on any score on either scale. Indeed, 


There -— P 
re are no significant difference 
en the scores of two 


al ge i rare to find such close agreement betwe 
rolled ча Neos appear that students who are or have recently been en- 
їп their ed Sere courses in this University are not significantly different 
а School d attitudes as measured by these scales from students in 
T Education at a particular Americ 
das a mue the results for University stu its pp Ner 
and Secre чынап D sample, and for Trade Union residents 
alins taries, Kerlingers outside or other people group were а 
lasts € here Trade Union Secretaries and dee were C oseni 
and b they were in an occupation quite distinct from the other two groups 

ecause their addresses were readily available. They did Е$-1 only. 
ы scores show highly significant differences between the three groups 
and (4-B) scores. There are no significant differences in Æ scores 


*tween the Education Department group and the outside people but the 
er two. On ES-II there is а highly 


tude eoe 

slo. dent group is different from the othe І 
nificant difference on all scores between students and Education Depart- 

Ment people, 


K In general, it will be seen tha 
erlinger’s and show the same differentiation bet 


ni : M 
-Iiversity students score highest on d, lowest on B. 


an eastern University. 
dents in Education Courses 


t these results are of the same order as 
ween groups. On Ё$-1, 


and highest on (4-В). 
Tip Trade Union President-Secretary group are the reverse, lowest on A, 
ighest on B, and lowest on (4-В). The Education Department Group, 

three quarters of whom do not have uni me in between. 

It has been suggested that the (4-B) ог difference 


versity degrees, СОГ 


e scores measure not 
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TABLE 3 
MEAN SCORES or THREE DIFFERENT WESTERN AUSTRALIAN GROUPS 
Scale Е$-1 ES-II ` 
University Education Trade University Pducatidn, 
students department union students Черагипеп 
N 77 439 38 77 425 
A M 5.46 5.21 5.10 3.04 2.68 
с 62 66 61 + 51 
B M 4.10 4.68 5.40 244 2.39 
с 75 72 78 43 E 
(4-B) M 1.35 54 —29 90 29 
с 1.13 1.20 91 76 96 — 


only Consistency of educational attitude Structure, which will be discussed 
later, but also educa 


© same way as the 4 and В scores 

do. It is noticeable, with the 7.4. samples, as with the U.S. ones, that 
the 4 scores are the ones which tend to show least differentiation between 
groups. This may be because of the Phenomenon of social desirability, in 
that some of the A ite agreed with because they sound like 
the right" | estern Australian sample (N — 535) 
-B) scores and both 4 and B scores. 

Between (4-B) and 4, it is 65 fen ES-I and .91 for ES-II; between (2-8) 
and B it is —.8+ for E. 


ES-I and Е8-11 are 


(4-B), ot 4 scores, .71 for B, and .85 for 
The results so far Considered see $ 
lof m cons t erlinger 

original hypothesis (а) that є onant with two of Ker 


Ccupational rôles, extent of knowledge 
à р м пер» to them, 
and t Ў 3 its importance 

heir experience of it» (2). The differentia] Scores of University stu- 
Cup, and other People who are деней 
Ётоир scores will differ as а result 0 


sitet o 
ad University degrees, $ 


Ог graduates and non-graduates, Table 


- 


ee 
ee i eee 
е Y 
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ipe highly significant differences for all scores on both scales. It will 
€ noted that graduates score significantly higher on the 4 factor, signifi- 
cantly lower on the B factor, and significantly higher on (4-B). 

TABLE + 


MEAN Scores ОЕ GRADUATE AND Non-GRADUATE MEMBERS OF THE 
EDUCATION DEPARTMENT OF WESTERN AUSTRALIA* 


Scale ES-I ES-II 
Significance Significance 
of of 
Degree No degree difference Degree No degree difference 
N 114 325 116 309 
Я 5.85(.65)  5.16( .67) 01 27(.54) — 261(51) 01 
(4 4.32(1.02) 4.80( .86) .01 2.22(.55) 2.46(.52) .01 
4-В) 1.03(1.29) .36(1.13) 01 -65(.96) 45(.92) .01 


* s + eos 
Figures in parentheses are standard deviations. 


Among these 114 graduates were 26 who held the B.Ed. degree and who 
would have done at least two years’ further work in Education. Analysis 
ОЁ these groups shows that the Education graduates tend towards higher 4 
Scores, lower В scores, and higher (4-B) scores. The differences are signifi- 
cant except for the Æ scores оп Ё$-1 and the B scores on ES-1I, where the 
trend is the same as for those differences which are significant. While it is 
intended to repeat the work with larger samples, the general trend of results 


Would seem to indicate that groups of persons who have made pow E» 
tensive study of education are more Progressive-Permissive 1n their edu- 


cational attitudes. i 

When, however, the specific groups within the Education wd 
are considered, the picture alters and some interesting results emerge. E 
ysis of variance and subsequent "7" tests showed certain eq dai 
difference between the six groups, ie, the Superintendents and Di 
Advisors, Teachers’ College Lecturers, Secondary Heads, prr add. 
ers, Primary Heads, and Primary Teachers. On the basis of the sta 


: Super- 
analysi ў bined into three new groups: (a) 
“alysis, the six groups were com chars’ College Lecturers; (b) 


intendent and Specialist Advisors and Tea Р 
pecialist vis Н ssis that 
timary and Secondary Heads and Primary Teachers ш pom "e 
follo Я itted as they were a^ gr ч 

UH. Escala: Herds Were Em oups differ significantly on all 


(c) Second These three new gr 
ary Teachers. ese thr ifers from the other 
Scores except 4 on ES-l, where only the first group diffe hat the first 


‘wo. The differences, which will not be discussed here, were = е 
group scored highest on 4 and (4-B) and low В 
teachers were lowest on Æ and (4-B) and highest on 2. 


lowest on B, while 
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It will be remembered that when the whole Education Department ps 
was divided into graduates and non-graduates, there were significant di E. 
ences. Some of these disappear if we divide these three new groups m : 
graduates and others. "The 47 graduates in Group (a) do not differ "d 
nificantly! from the 18 non-graduates at the .05 level except on the B вше 
for ES-I, where the difference js only just significant. The 24 graduate 
secondary school teachers of Group (b) do not differ from the 30 non- 
graduate on any of the six comparisons (4, B, and (4-B) for both scales). 
Yet when the 30 graduates, Primary Heads and Primary Teachers Group 
(c) are compared with the 274 non-graduates all differences are significant 
at the .01 level except the Æ scores on ES-I. 
masked in the overall analysis, 


ч " " cialist 

How then, can we explain the fact that among Superintendents, Special | 

à 00 

Advisors, and Teachers’ College Lecturers, and among Secondary Sc А 
Teachers, having or not having a degree makes no significant difference 


є , sads and 
scores on these educational scales, whereas among Primary School Heads a 
Primary School Teachers it does? 


nature of the occupational róles of t 
edge of education as such, and 
individuals. The members of the 
of Superintendents or of one or 


^ à x ‚ are 
T hese inconsistencies wet 


The clue, it would seem, lies in the 
hese groups rather than in their knowl- 
in the group pressures exerted upon the 
first group are all members of the Institute 


m is 
other of the Teachers’ Colleges, there | 
s : В ; a 
a fair amount of personal Interaction, they are concerned with gener 


educational problems and policy, with curricula and with educational theory: 
It may be suggested that thos 


formal University study in edu 
reading and thinking about ed 
may be constrained by 
and the pressures duet 
restrictive rôle, Bush ( 
School teacher in Austr 


i 51 jon 
al class-teaching situati | 
ke up a more tradition 


:on- 
al nature of secondary school relatio 
ЗЕРЕН 
1 Behrens-Fisher tests Were used. 
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ships rei 
a oe examinations and inspections which tend to preserve the 
accepted by teach b = róle, Bush suggests, is clearly understood and 
Svoulil seers а phun pue and reinforced by cultural conditions. It 
“бшшш watt e at in order to work comfortably in secondary 
whom we might es ilities of role conflict, the teacher with a degree, 
Iss ome expect from previous analysis to be more progressive and 
al, quickly adapts to the social climate of the secondary school 


a 
nd learns to play his well-defined róle. 


In the primary service the picture is quite 
less traditional, and to 
aduate colleagues. Practically all grad- 
f Education, some considerably more. 
nspection by the superintendent, but 


different. Teachers with degrees 


tend t 
о be i i 
e more progressive, have more consistent 


attitu 
9з de structures than their non-gr 
es wi к 
Th s will have done one year's study 0 
e pac 2 ж п 4 i 
teacher will still have an annual i 


we have s s d | ex 
ave seen that the supervisory group (superintendents and specialist 
ditional than the bulk of teachers. 


f the problems of education, 
les of child development, 
c on his fellow in the secondary 


subject specialist ; there are no 
cacher is judged. 
re influenced by 


advisors E 
rs) аге more progressive and less tra 
nore used to thinking о 


So 
the graduate teacher, п 
and of princip 


Pipe em of psychological needs 
аео] m to the pressures which operat 
Serna = uS class teacher, rather than a 
ан examinations by which his competence as 4 t 
what i ently he would seem more free to adopt a role mo 
K has learned during his University course. | м 
Edua inger s original Q-sorts were done with 10 progressive pe, 
to v ation Professors, 8 Liberal Arts Professors, ranging from very 4i nal 
ery conservative, and 7 outside people; middling and conservative. His 
Work on ES-I and Ё$-11 was done with graduate and undergraduate students 
= education and outside people. We take it that where the occupational 
rôle is different (professors and outside people, oT students and outside 
io differential scores are mainly à function of the pr! Tie С 
k is the same (as with the professorial or with the stu ent gr ps 
ne of education, ego-involvement in it, and experience | " A 
Portant in producing different scores between groups. W hen, however, 


we are dealing with groups within 


üs 
th in the Education Department sample, [deor 
€ same occupational bracket, the position is more complex and the е S: 
of the social róle become of overri ing 
consistencies 


о oe 
= lack of definition) and nature xn 
is 1 а 1 
d Portance, At least this is how W apparen 
€tailed above. 
With respect to. Kerling 


C 
t . 
hat they measure consistency 


e explain the 


nce (4-В) scores 


t about differe 
t may 


er's second poin d i 
nal attitude structure—! 


of educatio 
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be noted that a high (4-B) score, whether Positive or negative, ipe 
that the person is attitudinally consistent, that if he approves of EN iim 
on a scale he is likely to approve of other items on the same sca e e 
means he will have a relatively high (4-B) score, eg. 1.00 or ke A 
Inconsistent persons do not make clear-cut differentiations but respon : 
a fashion which looks more like chance. For example, take the — 
"Children should be allowed more freedom than they usually get in т 
execution of learning activities” and “Children need and should have жез 
supervision and discipline than they usually get.” Consistency would wage 
that agreement with one meant disagreement with the other. Yet often 


s я ‚ that 
same attitude was held towards both, and it was in this sort of case 
there was a low (4-В) score, 


А к я. жа : on ts en- 
Difference scores for Various groups indicate that University studen 


i i я visors 
tolled in Education courses, ‘Teachers’ College Lecturers and Super 


either way, being close to zero 
ап (4-В) score near to zero c 


*eionalism- 
Problems, or a trend towards traditional 


: : ation 
a teaching service or students of educa 
do not, as a tule, study and think 


an educational fra 


One point may be aperit 
€ author of the scale dnd 
Work he uses only the aea 
remarks about the outs! 


ation supplied by th 
ces. In his reported 
e inferred from 


D. K. WHEELER 


D. SUMMARY 


мазан report, scores оп Kerlinger’s educational attitude scales 

partment, 77 the +39 members of the Western Australian Education De- 

dents atl MSY students of Education, and 38 Trade Union presi- 

Kerlin Sober weg Comparisons are made between these results and 
ger’s original U.S. data. 


I , : - 
n Western Australia, as in the United States, these scales seem to measure 


twi ; - d 
о fundamental attitudes towards education which may be labelled Pro- 


Eressive and Traditional. Results for similar groups in the two countries 
es show similar differences between groups with 
When used with a representative sampling of 
also show differences between groups 


are extremely close and scal 
different occupational róles. 
а complete educational system, they 
With different róles in the same occupation. 
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— mà 


А. INTRODUCTION 


The oe 

Жїз (1950, 09925. E Max Weber and more recently those of David Ries- 

the iliius mr , have attempted to establish causal relationships between 

of the peet ic, occupational pursuit, and the differential influence power 
group versus the parental group in the cultural socialization 


Process, W, 
eber held that the so-called capitalist occupational values such 


as indivi Е Естер: 
um €— had been shaped by Protestantism. Riesman 
quently introduced - pe theory along these lines of thought, and subse- 
черен ће ДИОН of industrialism. In fact, Heberle (1956) 
identical with "A SS three categories of i ‘directness’ are nearly 
traditional. val ax Weber's types of social orientation of social action: 
rational A nim ir (Riesman's inner-directed’), and purposive 
Riesman' rational). 
p PUDE кайкы н personality belongs to the agrarian, pre- 
Фолк of an my, ix inner-directed personality appears to emerge m the 
Personality t expanding, industrializing economy, while the other-directed 
ype represents the highly industrialized economy of abundance. 


The 
tv : е Р к 

wo latter types involve a dichotomy that partially explains some of the 
ocieties after the era of Weberian explana- 


© 
nerd ane in the ‘western 5 
кг b after capitalism has expanded and reached a given degree of 
modes of d In this dichotomy 15 implied an essential difference 1 
the wenns) deal li Whereas the inner-directed personality conforms to 
Betiécarion $ ideal laid down in childhood by his parents and the older 
Peer-grou prae the other-directed personality usually conforms to his 
onc Жен p. By extension, an economy of abundance and high industrializa- 
educatio T larger numbers of other-directed personalities. As industrial, 
for | nal, military, and social groups expand, they impose greater demands 
oyalty and compliance among the members, and as the general wealth 
the need for pioneering, 


of th 
е B me fui 
economy increases, raising the level of living 


—— 
on October 15, 


+ R T 
1 e H H . 
in da шен in the Editorial Office 
ance with our policy of special consideration for cross 
123 


1959, and published immediately 
‘cultural research. 
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self-sacrifice, and hard-headed individuality 


i t 
loses its Importance, at leas 
from the survival point of view. 


In summary, we see that: 


mental cues. The inner.d 
ideals learned in the form o 
Years. As a result, the inner. 
dependent on group life 


immediate social approval, 
Whereas, in contrast 


» the other-directed individual's behavior is fre- 
5 pursuit of love and 


need for social acceptance as 
се of his ideas about 


himself upon others. (Gaier 


According to Riesman’s (1 
hypothesized, that self- 
ated with presumably i 
vidualistic Character 
initiative value should be associated 
emphasis, for “, +. the heavens of ac 
other-directed youth than to his inner- 
security in Moving to the Periphery о 
an isolated and Tecognizable claim on 
a firm, this was his lengthened shad 
the firm, Such long-term aims as exis 


While this general hypothesis is b 
evidence has been г 


952) theory it sho 
control and self- 
nner-directed per: 
Trait emphasis, 


uld be expected, as we have Уй 
initiative value supporting is ge 
sonality assessment, that is, the in Й 
Respectively, group-control and e 
With other-directed Group p 
hievement look quite different to d 
directed Predecessor. The latter one 
f the various frontiers and establishin 


B. METHOD 
1. Procedure and Subjects 


ner-directed Versus other. 
Riesman’ 


Min Sad 
5 origina] 1 2) modifie 
Gaier and Wambach (1960) and Па! questions (1952) 


the present writers. 


. was 
directed conformity by 
e 
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Present data i i 
ata cons s - 

TN eng a of agp given by a simple, systematic sample o£ 271 
, К om the population k ы 
Finland (total population is s htl Е Tes ee ee i 
obtained from the census E d oa excess of 100,000). The sample, 

Turku is: ensus lists, ranged in age between 20 and 65 
si : а ; К 
the ышы ы many respects representative of the general characteristics of 
middle of 2 к sub-culture in Finland, which, at present is in the 
не а rapid industrial development. | 
uring 1 с Main : 
её i 950 to 1955, while industrial production in Finland increased 
Ср. £c cent, the increase in the United States was but 23 per cent 
las jam : first half of the 20th century, the percentage of urban popu- 
rare з, rauca from 12.5 to 32.3 per cent, thus making Finland a rela- 
3 -urbanized society. This kind of economy is thought to mold and/or 
ited dur d i rectedness. In fact, Riesman has sug- 
tarere de countries of the Protestant, northern Europe, are primarily 
Finis ected in their socialization orientation. The earlier comparison of 
T n я ribi 
sh and Southern White and Negro American university students 


(Gai 

aier я н : М МЫ" à 
and Littunen, 1960) pointed in this direction. Also, in terms of 

inner versus other-directed personality assessment, 

a whole, is ecologically not extremely 


crea Я 
te а personality type of inner-di 


Riesm; 
mne typology of 
e " 
| ata suggested that Finland, as 
1eterogeneous.! 
The sub? А 
he subjects were asked to list 
and greatest person 


ена y three each of what they considered their 
ены —À assets ality liabilities. The results 
Шел пев ате based on a total of 381 statements of assets and 348 state- 
of liabilities (total statements = 729). 
darn indices of the two so-called capitalistic occupational 
ism and self-initiative employed here were partly based on 


е б . 
mployed by Rosenberg (1957) in his investigation of dimensions of occu- 


Pational value.? 
The indivi е : 
" he individualism index was desi 
— d А ^ 
es in their occupational róle among 
——— 


values of indi- 
items 


e respondents’ prefer- 


gned to measure th 
f-control 


a dimension that involved sel 


ssets and liabilities have been gathered 
i and Littunen, 


4 ^| 
Boome hus far, distributions of personality asst d bil 
1959 (а) а population of students in Finnish universities Gaier 
), (^) a rural community in Southern Finland, Lopp! commune, and (с) е 
rku. The comparison of the over-all distributions 
ces between Groups B an 


Pres A i 
о di. sample interviewed in Tu phe. i 
he assets and liabilities revealed no significant differen 

jon than the other two groups. 


C. G | 
ROL 4 yielded a higher Achievement as o 
on this difference appears to be а social class difference rather than an ecologica 
$ Group Behavior did not differ significantly among any of the three samples. И 
cla Rosenberg used his items with students who completed the Deom pem 

ss Wht e interviews among а Sê ected urban 
Populati ereas our data were collec n E osenberg's Mem 
serv ation, necessitating changes 1n the presen y, 

ed only as a basis for our item design. 
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е ъс, nt’s prefer- 
vision. The self-initiative index purported to assess the ы ducc 
3 i 7 с vers ying it planne: 

initi. lan his own work versus having uae 

ences to initiate and p е. ний 

i choice intervie = 
i 7 resented in the form of force A 1 E 
cu Cet "pical work situations and "S 
E ized by 
important the requirement characterized b) 
selection of a job. - 
: ying 
€ self-control index was "Is the ide 
; "what im- 

Your opinion not very important, somewha 


rision 
9 à ‹ ѕирегу 1810. 
portant, very important, or absolutely essential: ‘Freedom of sup 


by others,’ " 


ring 
An example of the items in the self-initiative index is "Is the wee 
requirement for a job in your opinion not very important, ae мой ту 
portant, very important, or absolutely essential: ‘An Opportunity to us 
special abilities or aptitudes,’ ” 2. — 

According to our general hypothesis, the individualistic value = he 
our self-control versus Sroup-control index should be associated кт з 
inner-directed conformity, This should be manifested by the a den 
Character Trait in the Personality assets and liabilities listed by the so на 
The non-individualistic value position on this index should be sposa 
with other-directed conformity on Group Behavior emphasis in the E ahe 
ality assets and liabilities, A Parallel relationship wil] be tested. with 
self-control versus group-contro] index as the causal variable, 


2, Classification of the Data 
To test the hypothesi. d 
directed versus other-directed conformity, the 381 obtained personality a jg 
n . r H x "ас. 
Were classified Categories: Group Behavior, Chara үн 
Traits, and Achievement, Typical responses contained in these catego 
were: 


L Group Behavior: “Friendliness” 


“Willingness to help others” 
II. Character Traits: “Honesty” 

“Careful With money” 
III, Achievement; “ACL am) a good housewife” 


“Able to Concentrate” 
A response listed 


as an asset that expressed 


isfaction 
the respondent’s satisfac 
A :eatioft 
3 See Gaier and Wambach for a more detailed description of the classifica 
system, 


NEL — м 
ae 
SQ анааан 2: 
ннн 
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about his abili 
is ability È 
of his мба 4 to get along with others, was interpreted as an indicator 
ж su 5 i 
матаи inp in conforming to the group, that is, an other-directed 
with other cs: the ees n listed the statement, “Inability to get along 
вй as a liability, it may : -— 
xu - à y, it may be presumed tha ives hi 
Th ү in this mode of conformity Бонат 
e 348 ома iabilitie 
T б me personal liabilities were classified into three major 
í s: Group Behavior, Ch 3 1 i 
nie r, Character Traits, and Perso 
рун аан чаны nal. Responses 


“Not easy to make friends” 


І. Group Behavior: 
“Adverse to visiting people” 


“Slow to forgive” 


IL. Character Traits: 
“Fed up with work” 


“Nervousness” 


ПІ. Personal: 
“Biting my nails” 


ere categorized into three basic groups: 


Gr à 

iet jc Character Traits, and Achievement, (the latter group being 

Success Mme: E the liabilities breakdown), it was also possible to observe 

зше thii = ure dimension in the inner-directed mode of conformity, 
а е category, “Character Traits,” reflects a system of personal 


ideals А 
als, о 9н Vie. 
, or, in Riesman's terms, the "built in gyroscope.” 


Вес 
Cause 1 
se the obtained responses W 


p DISCUSSION 

assets listed. among supporters of 
er cent breakdown of personality 
value supporters are pre- 
-square applied to Tables 


C. RESULTS AN 


P sul cent breakdown of personality 

atn ies and group-control and the per c 

steil in в self-initiative and group-iniat® : 

er E les 1 and 8, respectively. A test of chi 
id not yield statistical significance. 


Per C TABLE ! 
R CENT BREAKDOWN OF PERSONALITY ASSETS AMONG SELF-CONTROL УЗ. 
GRoUP-CONTROL VALUE SUPPORTERS* 
Value score 
2 3 4 (с 5 
Self- roup- 
Asset category E control) 
I 
: RUP Mit 30 27 29 28 29 
(Слатясіех traiti 58 59 56 63 61 
chievement 12 1+ 15 9 10 
100 10 100 100 100 
N = (36) (a) 0159) (54) (52) 
two last columns combined. 


* 
Not significant. (X? = 2.48) df = 6), 
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TABLE 2 
Per CENT BREAKDOWN OF PERSONALITY LIABILITIES AMONG SELF-CONTROL 
VS. GROUP-CONTROL VALUE SUPPORTERS* 


Value score 


1 2 3 + 5 
(Self- (Group- 

Liability category control) control) — 
І. Group behavior 29 15 18 14 9 
II. Character traits 45 58 53 59 59 
ш. Personal 36 27 29 27 32 
100 100 100 100 100 
N= (35) (52) (171) (44) _ (0) 

* X? = 5.49, qp = 1, extreme columns and Categories I and II, significant at the 

-025 leve], 


That no significan ained poses a basic dilemma here, 


especially in view of our original hypothesis: this finding, apparently not 
in accordance with Riesman’s Propositions, might lead опе to speculate that 


s | erms of Personality assets, may or may not be possible 
In а given cultural context. For the normative goal could be so high in а 
Even milieu that self- i 


" ess 
mance would remain more or | 


Stable under varied conditions, This result might indicate the heightened 
guilt of the inner-directed Personality į i 


г AS 
: ality in an economically expanding, ріопее 

ing culture where duty i are presumably stressed. 
For no matter how Strongly one subscribed to the key values of the inner- 
directed Personality ideal at this individual never feels 07 
v; perlences differential $ assets, but only in his guilt or lia- 
bilities, 


The per cent breakdown of Personality liabilities and self-control versus 


Sais 
Value score 
(Self е à Ч 
elf- , 
Asset category initiative) {зн =” 
I. Group behavior TN 
II. haracter traits а 26 32 P 
III. Achievement 14 i 1 i 
10 
100 7100 
100 100 100 
N = (106) (133) (11) (31) 
* Not significant, (X2 — a 
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group-cont i š 3 R 
sauces in is presented in Table 2, while the per cent breakdown among 
ed versus group-initiated value supporters is contained in Table 4. 

TABLE 4 


PER CEN Ж 
CENT BREAKDOWN ок PERSONALITY LIABILITIES AMONG SELF-INITIATIVE 
vs. Group-INITIATIVE VALUE SUPPORTERS* 


Value score 


я 1 2 3 4 
iability (Self- (Group- 
ty category initiative) initiative) 
it Group behavior 20 19 12 10 

im Character traits 52 52 68 67 

- Personal 28 29 30 23 

100 100 100 100 

N — (103) (121) (94) (30) 


* x2 = с 
at the 05 130 df = 1, Categories I and П with columns dichotomized; significant 


values were found between lia- 
ol (Xe = 549, df = 1), and 
(Х = 438, df = 1); 


in - of Chi-squared, significant 
liabilities self-control versus group-contr 1 (1 
Soak and self-initiative versus group initiative 
caring to corroborate the above explanation. 

on empirical work of Postman, Bruner, and McGinnies (1948) 
the an a general psychological defense mechanism that appears to parallel 
lade ERE guilt-based personality assessment among the present popu- 
his = his defense mechanism, called perceptual defense by Postman and 

-Workers, serves as a point of departure in the interpretation of both 
the zero-order correlations in Tables 1 and 3, and the significant correlations 
in Tables 2 and 4. The relation between value orientation and perceptual 


Selectivity is generally two-fold: perceptual sensitization to valued stimuli 
defense against inimical stimuli. Here, no per- 
ace (Tables 1 and 3), presumably because, 
d, no satisfaction or reward is experl- 
perceptual defense of 


an А 
E repression or perceptual 
m sensitization takes pl 

ough these “self-stimuli” are value 


е „ : z 
Need. With the explanation of guilt, repression or 


the failure side is more important. For example, the self-control ideal sup- 
re to recognize and admit failures 


Porter might lose his ego-respect if he we ST : 
in this behavioral area. Hence, he may tend to repress his inner-directed 
(character trait) liabilities as the results in Table 2 suggest. It is also 
Possible that the group-control ideal in this cultural context. leads to the 
Tepression of group behavior failures, thereby helping the individual to 
Maintain his outer control and save “face.” If these failures could not be 
these values 


Tepressed, the conflict between values and success in living up to 
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s Я iE Н ration. 
ight predispose a number of traits leading to Personality — das 
pn» this may be the very mechanism that facilitates the тере р aoe 
a р i i gi “false” value 
SEG" Mil psychological survival, and his survival of false" va 
tation. 


; — ] in 
The concept of Perceptual defense should be especially meaningfu 


d 
cultures like Finland,* where socialization is presumably App uar 
the inner-directed personality relatively prevalent. In this kind o mere 
setting, where Parents exert strong pressures in socialization and дан 
training is authoritarian, the individual may tend to strive anxious А im 
the inner-directed Personality ideal, toward the old-fashioned iie d 
strength (Category II among the Personality Assets). On the othe denté 
the inner-directed Personality is expected to gain ideological indepen am 
(even from his Parents) quite early, that is, to learn to place i д 
his built-in “gyroscope” rather than in his “radar,” to use Riesman s Sorte 
This dual Pressure is conflict inducing: first, the inner-directed as 
is authoritarian, Parent-centered. But then the child is expected to we?) 
independent quite early of both his Parents and other adults, ‘I Toe: 
strong character strength expectations, this norm pressure for ней 

ntrol should exert rather severe stress on personality uw. arc 
But: how does this inner-directed Personality manage such stress? he 
i sults (Tables 2 and 4) would also here " 
The person who oye 
ative or self-control, yi 
ving up to this ideal, Hence, i ci 
ess failures and liabilities (Character з 
is colleagues especially mention that the P 


А > T is really 
€ mechanism of Tepression. ‘That this r 


: 4 s À re ; the 
15 repression of failure rather than relief earned by success is indicated by 
fact that self-contro] or self-initi, 


lative Supporters show no triumph of s 
in the Assets listed, Assets аг stable regardless of the “i 
value position in this respect, ng to be proud of in eit 
direction, 


directed ideal of self-initi 
to repress possible failures in ]i 


or self-control Supporters show ] 
than do others, Postman and h 
Ceptual defense js similar to th 


scan 
> ә ; : ica 
The results from nvestigation comparing Finnish and Amer 
university students, 


А : ‘alization is rela 
| _ Stud that the inner-directed socialization is “ith 
tively typical in the Finnish context. Other data are also in accord W 
Sa 


an earlier į 
indica’ 


in а! 
A ura 
Personality ог ya] a 
demands elsewhe 


sail 
nse would be Бр sü 
re. Besides, it is possible tha T 
JCGSSATy to resort to other kinds of repression 
on. 


er 
—— 
—— 

4 ——— 


E — 
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the assumptions made 
i ade here concerning Finnis i i 
сты (1957) observed Se gafas е 
li see but the restrictions are not - "B пачне ES E 
L xli uat to did i ў . Both parents and children 
bas ве dic: once di qi feelings. School discipline is as tra- 
ake ohien Tera cath ries п northern and central Europe. Outside school 
iis. Tieren Е early to be independent of their parents and e 
BEL" “Га i pw many parents is authoritarian, but somewhat 
ruo dn E akala compared American and Finnish children on 
бү nad: senzweig P-F test. The reported findings of their cross- 
ПЕ сү, that со. in accordance with the argument set forth here: 
burgi Rid рыз parents аге less authoritarian in their child dere 
with Finnish E het expression for their children as compared 
йты ш, агепїз. п the other hand, Finnish parents seem to allow 
Although = and then as an outburst. 
af inne ан E and Takala do not refer to the Riesman dichotomy 
ЕДЫ oxen ot ner-directed mode of socialization and conformity, their 
more or less in line with this dichotomy, assuming that other- 


dir 
ected ty ы 
ype is more general on the American scene than in Finland 
at the same time independence- 


ые of authoritarian and 1 
ПЕС ЫЫ x е a ME patterns La Finland is just what appears 
J velopment of the gyroscope” system. Strong parental 

1 life-orientation in. And 


Press 
ure cip ces 
ч e or authoritarianism implants the genera 
sure Н 
for independence ог early self-control converts the mode of con- 


formi А 

ыс Дыя gor жылдан It is recognized that the differences between 
пө {б когу чи appear sometimes greater than differences between the 
а ые € = groups as reported by Takala and Takala (1957), 
Жон] Зака p pressures vary greatly among social classes, among educa- 
findings oi well as among other components of social structure. Such 
Saleen. ид н у imply respective differences in modes of conformity. These 
ave not been studies, but combined with broad cross-cultural 


in this context should prove fruitful. 
rch probably is that parent orientation 


or self-control inspired decisions 
ning the occupational 
“inner-directed” 


ely weak striving toward 


he college years. Thus, the students who 
ation had been mostly influenced by 
g those who studied at their 


Comparisons, research 
ne egi point in further research 
in eyer =! lead to self-initiative 
choice ai on behavior. For example, 
йеп od innish university students (Litruneih, 
теты eg irap appeared t in relativ 
за oe A during E 
Parents € their choice of occuP 
were significantly n amon 


in examir 


1956), the 


o result 


more ofte 
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i 1 er 
Parents’ expense. Students who had been influenced by peers, on the oth 
1 1 А 1 i J. 
hand, were relatively often working their way through the university 


D. SUMMARY AND CoxcLUsioNs 


In an attempt to test the hypothesis that the acceptance or rejection of 
the so-called capitalistic occupational values of individualism and self- 
initiative are related to the modes of conformity of inner-direction and other- 
direction pointed out by Riesman (1950), a sample of 271 subjects йшй 
from the city of Turku, Finland, was asked to list three each of what Ше 
considered their greatest Personality assets and greatest personality liabilities. 
The obtained 729 Statements were classified into areas of Group саа 
Character Traits, and Achievement (the latter group being labeled Persona 
in the liabilities breakdown), In addition, an index of the so-called capital- 
istic occupational values of individualism and self-initiative based on items 
employed by Rosenberg (1957) was obtained. Tests of chi-square were 


s Р А ity 
applied to the obtained per cent breakdown of Personality assets, personality 
liabilities, self-control versus group-control y 


tive versus group-initiative values, 
No significance was 
and group-initiative val 


alue supporters, and self-initia- 


. ч + trative 
obtained between Personality assets and self-initiativ 
ue supporters, nor between th 


; d 
€ personality assets an 
-control values, 


That no significance was obtained 
as interpreted as а reflection of guilt wherein 

Ssets are not experienced as favorable, or admit- 
retation was substantiated by the significant oven 
» and the self-control group-contro 


dimensions, The hypothesis of P 
ceptual defense was posited to support these results: in a culture like Finlan 


where socialization is Presumably Parent-centered and the inner-directed 

Prevalent, where Parents exert strong pressures 1? 
hild-training is authoritarian, the individual may ten 
ner-directed Personality ideal, toward the old-fashioned 
ls included į гу of personality assets деше" 
to the inner-directed ideal © 
Possible failures in living up t? 


H » in 
in terms of studies reporting 
Tal setting, 


о озо 
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SELF-E 
ма ер: OF PERSONALITY ASSETS AND 
ITIES OF SOUTHERN WHITE AND 
NEGRO STUDENTS* 


D 
epartment of Psychology, Louisiana State University 


EUGENE ч 
ne L. GAIER AND HELEN S. WaMBACH 


A. INTRODUCTION 


Th 
Negros 2 cv and social determinants for the behavior of Whites and 
mented (1, 2 e E social context differ widely has been well docu- 
that Deep: E» h , 6, 7). Davis, Gardner, and Gardner (4) concluded 
dealings es Les Negroes must acquire а compliant personality in their 
Steel edid hites. Powdermaker (7) further suggests that the special 
Bis adaptive ye surrounding the Negro have forced him to channel 
тайыш h chavior in a fashion similar to that of a masochist. This, she 
his NIE has provided the Negro a way of appeasing his guilt feelings over 
sive impulses, as well as a modus vivendi for adapting to the 


di 

mE С гн situation imposed on him. 
among ы has conceptualized the prob 
гц еа children to be of two major types. ] 
in the cult problems that seem to be inherent 1n the prim 
and Whit me and, therefore, they are 5 common by 
Ships bet m "These difficulties appear to r-personal rel : 
Problem ween child and parents, siblings, and relatives. The other kin of 
positi 1S amore Qr less peculiar to Negro children because of the insecure 
ion occupied by their elders and the special cultural emphasis this social 


Position entails. 


lems of personality development 
The first type appears to 
ary group situation 
both Negroes 
] relation- 


ated to assess the 


eon pene study was initi. as 
stude: personality assets and liabilities of southern \ : 
nts. Specifically, we Were concerned with examining the behaviora 

d most negative by racially 


positive ап 


t reflect differi ] determinants. 


and 
e : : 
personality facets considered most 
ng socia 


diff 
erent college students which migh 


Tw 
Р) о hundred twenty-three White an® ^ 
A RAN in two southern state universities were as 


* R x 
eceived in the Edit ary 6 1958. 


orial Office on Febru 
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each of what they considered their greatest Personality assets and gos 
personality liabilities. The total sample of 444 was composed of 66 W. e 
males (WM), 157 White Females UFF), 75 Negro males (NM), an 

146 Negro females (NF), ranging in age from 18 to 24. 


А F 2 ade 
This unstructured questionnaire, adapted from Reisman (9), was Pal 
ministered by the senior author to the White subjects who were enro 


in classes in Educational Psychology. In order to avoid any of the postulated 
“compliance factor” described by Davis 


C. RESULTS Ах Discussion 


І. Assets 


; à d 
raits, and Achievement. The category labeled 
subcategories of “Getting along with others, 
“Concern for people,” and “Friendships. 


in each of these four subcategories were: 


a. Getting along with others: 


"I am easy to get along with,” 
"I know how to get along with any 
Sroup of people.” 
b. Adjusting to the environment; «ү am adaptable," 
"I ean fit into any socia] group with- 
out any trouble,” 
с. Concern for People: “Tam always willing to help others.” 


"I listen to other people's troubles 
А and try t 1 Lx 
d. Friendships: у to help them 


“T can make friends easily.” 
"I am friendly to everyone," 


"I always do my best.” 
"I try to Teach my goals.” 


“T can make decisions and stick to 
them.” 


b. Character Strength: 


“I am honest and dependable.” 
The area of Achievement w: 


, as broken 4 
containing the following typica 


. : ach 
Own into four subcategories, € 
1 responses : 
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4. Intellectual: “I can use my head well." 
“I have a good deal of knowledge 


E а, , about a number of things." 
у : I am good at sports.” 
“| am neat and well-dressed.” 
“I feel able to compete with others.” 
“I am at ease most of the time." 
"I have a good war record." 
“I come from an old southern 


family." 


€. Self-Confidence: 


d. Miscellaneous: 


A test of Chi-Squared, applied to the total percentages obtained for the 


t s М в: 6 
hree major categories for the four groups was significant at beyond the one 
рег cent level (X? = 17.82, 6df), as shown in Table 1. Further analysis 


‘ABLE 1 

Рек CENT BREAKDOWN OF PERSONALITY ASSETS 
White White Negro Negro 
male female male female 

Category (N=66) (N= 157) (N=75) (N= 146) 
L Group behavior 
а. Getting along with others 17 23 36 22 
b. Adjusting to the environment 8 12 + 12 
с. Concern for people 12 15 17 13 
d. Friendships 9 21 12 21 
Sub-total 46 71 69 68 
1. Character traits 
4. Striving 2 1 5 T 
b. Character strength 25 15 10 M 
j Sub-total 27 16 15 17 
Tl. Achievement 2 7 
4. Intellectual 13 10 $ 5 
b. Physical 7 2 А 2 
c. Self-Confidence 5 =з» 3 1 
4. Miscellaneous 2 a = E 
ay 1 
Sub-total 27 13 16 ? 
= 17.82, 6 df 


Sub-Totals: х? 
Р < 01 


from the other groups, 
NM, and NF did not 


revealed that the Л group differed significantly 
ere lower on Group 


but comparisons of percentage differences for the WF, 


Yield signi н The JVM responses W 
significant differences. е i 1 
Behavior, and higher on both Character Traits and Achievement Factors 


than all other groups. А comparison of subcategories indicated that NM 
UM іп the Group Behavior category, both being 


have a similar pattern to M 
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» 
relatively high on “Getting along with others” and b pai bos 
while relatively low on “Adjusting to the environment” and y erat 
when compared with both groups of women, In reference К Sm 
Traits, both groups of men were higher in “Striving” than the у "ens 
although the Percentages obtained here, based on but a few ео Ad 
less reliable than the total category percentages. In the Achievement dom: 


< 5 В E with 
IF M are highest, and both White groups are highest in their concern 
“Intellectual” attainment. 


ged between the Negro male and female Que 
ay point to the cultural a 
group. But differences were found re th 
Negro Éroups in traits directed toward the self. wa 
апу from the pp group in that their -— 
category included greater emphasis on “concern for ud 
3 either on getting along with others and adjusting to t 
environment, 


The expected sex differences were found on 


Women were relatively higher than the men 


for “Character traits” and “Achievement.” 
generally accepted hypothesis that 
Oriented to social interaction and ] 

The fact that these 


ly for the White group, генй 
for group behavior and wo 
This is consistent with t . 
women in the southern milieu are more 
ess to achievement goals, | 
data do not yield Significant differences for the Negr 


WES А : л " oth 

group is interesting, especially in that both Negro men and women un 
i A e ‚ Whi 

resemble the White female dist SPonses rather than the W 


"Wu ў а] 
male distribution, It *Ero male in the southern aan 
‘ented to the White Social structure than is commo 


s ы ор" 

? responses may reflect his lack po 

: inabilit) 

© it may be argued that the ina ed 
ч H о 
otif leads to greater compliance, especially am 


А X Dor , o 
"This compliance represents a feminine type К 
adjustment in a white world Considerably More than a masculine type 
adjustment as commonly Viewed, 
2 Liabilities 
The 1,311 listed iti 


y ia «fable 
к Personality liabilities, (21 were rejected as unclassifial : 
or incomplete), Were classified ; major groups: Group Behavior 
Character Traits, and Pers 


- had 
onal. The Category labeled Group Behavior be 
a further breakdown of two areas " 


ial Situations," and 
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ability t 

o make fri Be i 

rr abc: friends, Representative of the responses contained here, 
y mentioned group behavior and situations, were as е и 

“I am afraid to be with a strange 


group of people." 
“I don’t know how to behave with 


people." 

“I am shy and find it hard to get to 
know others." 

“І can't make friends in groups as 
I would like to." 


a. F 1 
ear of social situations: 
b. Inability to make friends 
bility make friends: 


Included i 
ed in the category, Character Traits, were the following: 


"[ am too selfish." 


4. Selfishn 
ess: 
“J am too concerned with my own 


affairs." 


b. B ? 
ad Temper: “I blow up too easily.” 
“I get mad very quickly.” 
“Т need to develop patience." 
“] get impatient even with people 


I love." 


€. Impatience: 


“I brag too much." 
“My friends say that 
ор.” 
“ы: “I have fun 
ing." 
“I don't 
f. General Character Weakness: “I gossip too much.” 
“I am disorderly.” 
asive feeling of personal 
a of interaction OT in 
Examples within each 


d. Conceit and arrogance: 
‘I am too stuck 


when I should be work- 


take things seriously.” 


reflects а perv: 
d to the are 


he culture. 


in - category labeled, Personal, 
К adequacy rather than just being limite 
Pecific traits considered unrewarding in t 


s 
ubcategory follow: 
fast enough.” 


“I can't think 
have enough brain- 


a. Intellectual inadequacy: 
“J just don't 
power." 


“Т am too fat." 


b. Physical inadequacy: 
“I am too tall to ge 
reedom too much for my 


t dates." 


с. Independence: oJ like my Ё 
own good. 

“Му friends say 

way too much.” 


” 
I want my own 
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d. Lack of Confidence: "I just don't have any confidence in 

| myself.” " 

"I have an inferiority complex. 

“I worry all the time about noth- 
ing." : " 

“I get in a stew about little things. 

"I have spells of the blues." 

"I get depressed often.” 


e. Anxiety: 


f. Moodiness: 


* 


Financial difficulties: ^I need more money to be the person 


I would like to be.” 
"My trouble is lack of money." 
As indicated above, a total of 21 
included Statements like “J hate 
radical" “I сар walk th 
accent.” 


2 ‘These 

responses were not classifiable. Th : 

“ m f 

all women" (by а woman), Ia P 
rough a group of boys,” and "I am losing 


A Chi-Squared test of significance 


«down 
applied to the percentage breakdow 
of the liabilities shown in Table 2 fo 


: Р апу 
T the four groups did not reveal a 


TABLE 2 


Per Cenr BREAKDOWN ОЕ PERSONALITY LIABILITIES 


о 
White White Negro: MET 
male female male N — 146) 
КҮ (N—66 (N=157) (N=75) (N= 


РА Group behavior 
а. Fear of social situations 


6 

13 11 6 5 

b. Inability to make friends 5 8 12 229 

Sub-total 18 19 18 m 

II. Character traits 4 

а. Selfishness 7 5 8 3 

ad temper 5 7 10 x^ 

©. Impatience 7 7 3 3 

опсе and Arrogance 10 + 9 3 

е. Frivolity 1 1 3 3 

General character Weakness 9 15 2 — 

Sub-tota] 39 39 35 и 

ПІ. Personal s 
a. Intellectual inadequacy 

- Physica] inadequacy 4 2 | : 

ie Independence 4 4 4 : 

4. Lack of confidence 18 23 13 . 

e. Anxiety 9 6 6 0 

f. Moodiness 3 + 2 s 

g. Financial difficulties — = 8 = 

Sub-total as 42 47 = 


^ 

N 
4 
ч 


Sub-Totals: X? = 3.57, 6 df 
Not Significant, 
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significant differences ( X? = 3.5 d 
Categories were ecd = 3.57, 6 df). No tests of significance of the sub- 
Table 2, hewever, as the cell percentages were too small. Inspection of 
Cent responses in M that FF, IFM, and NF all had the highest per 
“Bad Temper.” Si: ack of confidence" area, while NF was highest in 
only subjects to me y por alio high in this direction, and were the 
ШЕР eae a E ion financial difficulties as a personality liability (eight 
ае dor dh роп): In addition, both male groups had higher per- 
the responses classified as “Conceit and Arrogance” than did 


cither 
of the women’s groups. 


3. Trend Comparisons 
al róles of male and female, sex differ- 


ences w . 

White еол m responses to the listed assets. And there, only the 
Без dice she E р 2 the multiplicity of contributing factors may 
не, Бе үшү pes о iant social personality expected for females is 
nie pou. b y di ering actors, of course—in Negro men as well. In 
deae ажа Пагана c the south may be expected to take on the róle of 
Кс нафис puse eni of a by obeying, not taking the 
зр чиеге E : І ace-wise, at least—the decisions made for them 
ater of ea E in their surroundings. It may also be that the college 
бна сеа su DT was too similar, and that a more culturally representa- 
Mu wou Г ауе yielded more sex role differentiation. 
че get чре surprising than the failure to obtain significant sex differ- 
нений is ар 15 the lack of differences between Negro and White 
аа. hee aw ole. These differences undoubtedly exist, but the form of the 
dn Cow and/or similarity in educational background may have clouded 
> wis erences, But our findings are їп line with Myrdal's (6) astute 

ation when he wrote that the: 
. Important thing is that the N 
rural south, have built up a type of f 


social health, even though the practices ar 


tion. When these practices are brought in 
Negroes go to the cities, the, 


demoralization of some people.! 

ed here was also em- 
his subjects according 
In line with Reisman's 
direction with its 


Wi 
Nith respect to the differing cultur: 


especially in the 
tion conducive to 
e outside the American tradi- 
to closer contact with white 
y tend 10 break down 


egro Lower Class, 
amily organiza 


norms, as occurs when 
partially and to cause the 

It was mentioned earlier that the procedure employ: 
ployed by Reisman (8) in assessing the orientation of 
ea inner and other-directed personality hypotheses. 
ings, the southern culture should emphasize the inner 


a n. 
1 Tae 
Italics is ours. 
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concern for self-oriented achievement. The Negro population x the к 
investigation represent a selected sample of the southern total ? io Emm 
in that a very small per cent of southern Negroes attend college. id fuse 
follow, therefore, that Negroes attending college in the south var ough 
a higher “achievement” motive than those not seeking mobility thri «1 
education. They would be orienting themselves to belong to the sm 

Negro middle class, with the consequent m 
Our study was not desi 


Ай 7 s $e ouf 
Pport for this inner-directedness in ps 

ii t 
sions. But our conclusion does focus 
differences within the culture. 


D. Summary AND CONCLUSIONS 


differences in self-evaluation of аста 
гп White and Negro college studen : 
€gro undergraduates (total N = 444) enrolled in tw 


НЕ » Е " heir 
sities listed three each of what they considered tl 

sets and liabilities, The listed 
three areas dealing with Group Behavi 


h М Я ; acter 
listed were categorized into Group Behavior, Chara 
» and Personal inadequacies, 


ategories, and tests of 
‚ the following 


223 White and 221N 


Southern state univer: 


both white females and N 
2. Socially Oriented re 


: than 
"achievement" responses t^", 
al profile of 


А simi- 
categories shows great 
men. 


and Negro wo, 
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INDIVIDUAL PREDISPOSITIONS AND EXTERNAL 
PRESSURES: A NOTE ON DETERMINANTS 
OF ATTITUDES** 


Bureau of Applied Social Research, Columbia University 


STANLEY BUDNER? 


—— 


A. INTRODUCTION 

el in order to realize the goals of 
Apparently unquestionable 
a of extrinsic variables not 


'The path which researchers must trav 
orward nor easy. 

operatior 
of the researcher. Presumably unim- 


hypotheses making doubtful implicit 


science is neither straightf 
empirical findings may result from the 
taken into account by the methodology 


peachable conclusions may be based upon 
assumptions. A seeming example of research requiring close scrutiny on 


both counts is provided by Libo in his article on the lack of relationship 


between authoritarianism and attitudes toward socialized medicine among 
t paper will deal with three distinct but 


medical students (5). The presen те as 
related problems. First, certain logically implicit and empirically unjusti- 
fiable assumptions underlying Libo's general hypothesis will be made explicit. 


‘Then results differing from his and incompatible with his conclusions will 
be presented. And finally, an attempt will be made to locate specific method- 
ological artifacts in Libo's research which may have Jed to the results he 


reports. 

Mahler, using a scale 
which he devised, reporte 
measure and scores on the Calif 
undergraduates (6). Accepting 
"whether such a relationship exists 1 
socialized medicine might be formed as part of а 
defined ideology," or a5 ? result of the future 


of favorable attitudes toward socialized medicine 


da correlation of —.30 between scores on his 
ornia F scale among 4 sample of Stanford 
Mahler’s finding as valid, Libo questioned 
n a group whose attitudes toward 
n articulate institutionally- 
“status, autonomy, and fi- 


and received in the Editorial Office 


of research related to pany 
der a grant 10 

the em et рено Bureau of ApP ied ds pen тон 

а eae as Publication о. A-247 of the Bureau of Applic 

Social Rede | " s 

gg is indebted to Professor Richard Christie for 


suggestions. 
145 


is many invaluable 
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nancial needs” being involved in the issue, Father than on ie = 
of a general and more personal pattern of values?” (5, р. oi se ea 
might be phrased more succinctly : Does a general relationship be 

sonality organization and attitudes disa 
the attitude, such as group pressures 
into play? Medical students can ind 
these extra-personality 


Ppear when other determinants Г 
and individual self-interest, are — 
ubitably be considered a group in whic 

determinants of attitudes toward socialized pw 
are operating, and to answer his question, Libo administered both caer 
scale and Mahler's scale to the senior class at the University of Maryla i 
Medical School and found a correlation of but —.02 between the d 
instruments, This result, Libo concluded, is "in line with the hypot vi 
that correlations between Personality traits and social attitudes ud pes 
easily found in Populations where the social attitude is not a salient an 
of the group’s ideology and hence can be allowed to vary in accordance vA 
the individual’s broader personal value system . , , When, on the other eon 
а social issue is defined as part of an articulate institutional ideology I 
which the individual is attempting to identify, its relation to a general patter 

of personal values need not be expected.” 


This particular hypothesis, although it is seemingly plausible at first sieht 
demands close scrutiny. The implicit assumption which is made and wa 
is required if the hy, is 1 vali summarized as foko 
The institutional pressures i individual is subject are so m 
value system is so significant to him, that all other co! 
inconsequential, Among 


and the institutional 
siderations become 
titudes toward socialized medicine ar 


that, despite their assumed Previou 
any association betw: 


Pressures exerted or the 
alue system have to be ed 
avorable attitudes toward socializ i 
medicine are held, €s to which the individuals are subject, y e 
the degree of identificati » are equivalent for all the members of н 
group, then whate i i ake place should be the sam 
for each individual. But i als exhibit an equal amount p 
change in the same directi us ordering of the individuals F 
ersist; and if the rank an 
the Same, then the relations 


e 
5 trem 
found.’ Indeed, since ext 

3 Since social psych 


ТА 
" РА Р. erso 
ologists, Particularly those dealing with the relation of P 
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ness of attitude and the i i i 

late he intensity with which it i iti 
toa ip eps favorable should show ces ee eene ín the 
a eus — norm.* emer 

, howev i i 
н mi dee ape rates of identification and pressure? 
felts any dene af = is fay orable attitudes toward socialized medicine 
conviction, his adopti i i 

ius Male Я is а option of an incompatible value system 
avoid Ма psychological conflict. Since individuals tend to 
iiit ect see situations, we may reasonably expect that those 
lost de Pad a pe to socialized medicine will be least likely to 
т ida “enone value system, much less adopt it to a greater extent 
Ein to sims ge unfavorably disposed toward socialized medicine. 
о bce 3 small group research has presented evidence indicating 
Pi abi qi rna do exert pressure upon an individual proportional 
E eee deviance he exhibits (4, p. 196). But whether this is also 
ship тош Е institutions, where there exists both a variety of member- 
ps® and a more variegated value system, still remains to be de- 


termi 
ned ois i M A^ 

by additional empirical investigation. Further, since we are here 
aits to attitudes, in which conse- 


ies I relation of personality traits 
fo узы (бшу ле Ae for the individual, the question arises as 
Mine of kii ia be наси pressure suficient to effect a complete 
5 у have been adopted. Even in the extreme case, 
bring into play all 


where gps ego 1 
the institution is determined to prevail, is willing to 
mand, and where the individual cannot leave, the 


th 
€ resources at its comr 
that successful resistance is possible 


avai : 
ailable evidence would seem to show 


(2). 
~= 
ality 
to v 3 H : А H 
variables ае, are interested in studying the effects of social subsystems upon these 
, the fact that these subsystems may have norms highly relevant to the ex- 
nts which allow for as wide a 


Pressi. 
ression еп ; 
of certain values, argues for the use of instrume 
re limited the range of scores, the more 


ispersi 
likely too of scores as is feasible. The mo 
s the existence of norms to cause a bunching up of measures, which in turn 
istence of any relationship between variables. 
o the institutional 


would vit; 
D Уна the determination of the е 
not possible for those individuals who already subscribe t 


Value 

a s E ч д 

wit ee to show no change in the relevant attitudes? If the attitudes are held 

the indi es intensity, entrance into à favorable environment will certainly reinforce 
vidual's beliefs, but unless the norms о ven more extreme 


than th И f the institution аге е 
insfead attitudes of such an individual, he should feel no pressure to change. Thus, 
of the previous rank order persisting, t ezing together 


of the £ е r i here should be a sque 
уно ыс о; middle group with the previous extreme group. Thus instead of there 
aftbuder © a uniform distribution, there should arise a dichotomous one. Whether 
Previ s which are reinforced do not become even more extreme, and whether 
ously moderate attitudes can become very extreme, is an empirical problem, 

t data will 


an y 
Y solution of which is, as far a ill unknown. Some relevan 


s I know, 51 
Sg alyzed further on. 
able t illiam L. Nicholls II of the Bureau 
o the author evidence indicating t 


of Applied Social Research has made avail- 
hat in medical school selective membership 
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3 T e institution 
Although we have thus far dealt solely with the effect of the 1 pectine 
the individual, there is another factor which must be taken into а 
upon. в А аА: 
namely the effect upon attitudes of the individu 


interest. 
al’s needs and self-interes 
With this determinant of attitudes, 


Libo does not deal, mentioning om 
in passing, evidently assuming that it is but another PER Of s E eni 
tional value system. However, if a valid analysis is to be ien 3» ael 
particular element must be taken explicitly into account. Muc : -i Tuba 
has been said before also applies to this point. If the results bi " Pus 
» the strength of the needs which he considers cee 
cant—status and autonomy (or undisputed control of the physician-pa 


d 
ess towar 
А лү" Я ess 
relationship )—must be inversely related to degree of fay шше чтв 
socialized medicine, If low scorers on the F scale are less motiva 

these goals than high scorers, the re] 


‘ables 
ationship between the two аы 
should be Strengthened ; if no difference exists, then the previous = wá 
9n constancy of Pressures and identification applies; only if ae 
striving more for these Particular goals, will the relationship 198 . be 
authoritarianism and favorable attitudes toward socialized medicine 
vitiated, 


ative 
i i ; ternat! 
Prior research makes the assumption of the third al 
untenable: 


E nt 

"e s ieveme 

authoritarians appear to be more Oriented toward the ach (1, pP 
: А А , 

of status and the PPortunity to dominate than non-authoritarians 


Theoretical expectations le 
telationship between personali 
tude will Persist even in g 
of extrinsic factors such as Sroup values and 


expect to find а negative Correlation betw 
attitudes toward Socialized medicine 


1 
А at a genera 
ad us to believe, therefore, that a g Н 
ty characteristics 


Р i- 
social att 
and a particular socia 

Toups characterize 


8 n 
d by the operation within de 
self-interest. Hence, we y 
ten F scale scores and favora 
among medica] students, 
B. Метнор 
As part of ап ongoing Study of medical education conducted by sses 
ureau of Applied Soci umbia University, four yt 
of medical stu 3S at two eastern medical schools aise 
Junior and Senior classe. idwestern one—answered a que 
dministered similar хві 
: and junior years, being 485 


the 


groups may help individuals Withstand institutional 
Soctometric data from one of the medica] Schools in 
that attitudes toward Socialized 


lysis od 
Pressures. In his апау" e 
^ Medicine jg the most 
of friendship choices, 


ve 
iscov® te 
our samples he has disoprela 
important attitudina 


ue 
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m эчик ae ч questionnaire was a 20-item version of the California 
Pam ised by Christie, et al. (3). The particular version used was de- 
g e to eliminate biases introduced by response set and is composed of 10 
original F scale items and reversals of 10 others. The range of possible scores 
is from 20-140, the higher the score the greater the degree of authoritarianism. 
In addition, all four classes were asked the following question: 
Which of these alternatives comes closest to describing the way you 
feel medical care and health insurance for the people in this country 


should be handled? 

1. An arrangement in which the medical profession, with financial 
would administer medical care for everybody. 
dical profession, on the basis of 
14 administer medical care for 


aid from the government, 
2. An arrangement in which the me 


increased private medical insurance, wou 
those who are interested. 
3. A continuation of present arrangements. 
Although this question is not equivalent to Mahler’s scale, it taps approxi- 
The students agreeing with Alternative 1 were 


mately the same dimension. 
medicine, those agreeing with the 


classed as those most favorable to socialized 


third as least favorable. 
C. FiNDINGS 
Cross tabulation of scores on the Ё scale with the health insurance item 
exhibited the postulated relationship. Three x 3 contingency tables were 


set up for each of the four classes. Although the relationship held in all 
t of significance could not 


four groups, a legitimate use of a chi square tes 
aving an expected frequency of less than five. In order 
lationship, the four classes were combined. 


1. The trichotomization of F scores 
distribution, the goal being the achieve- 
as possible. The mean F score for the 


be made, some cells h 
to test the significance of the re 
The results are presented in Table 
was made solely on the basis of the 


ment of as nearly three equal groups a 
low authoritarian group is 56.6, for the medium, 70.3, and for the high, 


82.6. Table 1 illustrates quite markedly the tendency for the low authori- 
tarian medical students in our samples to be more likely to favor government 
aid than the highs; and conversely, the table also reveals the tendency of 
the highs to favor the status quo more than the lows. Examining — 
Separately, we find that the eight midwestern senior students who 
Alternative 1 have a mean score of 59.3 on the F scale; the 30 who ie 
the status quo, a mean of 70.0. The mean for the 16 in the junior class w: E 
favor government aid is 61.4; for the 27 who support the present gini 
ments the mean is 73.0. At one eastern school the six advocates of governmen 
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TABLE 1 А 
ATTITUDES TOWARD SOCIALIZED Mepicine py F Scores 
i High 
Authoritarianism Low Medium £ _ 
3 82. 
56.6 70.3 
ded nitas 36-65 66-76 77-107 
Attitude 3 " 
Govt. Aid 20% 5% E 
Private Insurance 62% 65% 32% 
Status Quo 18% 30% du. 
"Total 100% 100% 106) 
(139) (111) ( 


Chi square 25.6. 
Beyond .001 level. 


чо 
‚ the 19 proponents of the merge” 
© mean of the six in the first group is 59.7, of stand 
cept for the latter group where the level of the sig 


мей es be- 
-13 (two tailed test), the differences 


are well beyond the .05 leve] in e 


ach case. 
A closer examination of Т 


E 
able | reveals that those Who favor some зе 
© be more similar to the ря 
ОЁ government assistance. T бк a 
ine are almost wholly compose 


to 
sures 

esistant toward presure Е 
al norms, То some ЕЕ, p 
the three alternatives А 


B 1 
iali icine 
55 to socialized medici à d 


а 


on of favorablene 


i he 
nent to favor private 


OPPose any kind of change ant 
ere is a further implication in this Situation, one which is m 
to our Previous discussion of the types of distribution occurring wh 
Ph Personality and institution 


8, 
H . itudes 
i ате acting as determinants of atti 
lternatives two and three 


swel 
ditional data Suggest that the ans" 
form our heir 
i Socialized medicine throughout icin 
'* Proportion of students Wi еп, 
vernment assistance as eg 
aMination of Table 2 shows 


favor go 
* An ex 
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Proport: i. em 
ION OF MEDICAL STUDENTS FAVORING GOVERNMENT ASSISTANCE 
AS FRESHMEN, SOPHOMORES, JUNIORS, AND SENIORS 


Mid- Mid- 

Ter Western Western Eastern Eastern 
7 Sr. jr. one two 
ста 13% 20% 14% ж 
Tani ores 9% 23% 13% 10% 

ors & 
meses 9% 20% 12% 2% 
s 1196 . 5% 7% 


Pee rege ei ers of Eastern Two when freshmen. | 
st administration Mid-Western Jr. in junior year. 

in general the proportion of students favoring socialized medicine remains 
fairly constant. The most reasonable inference would seem to be that the 
medical school environment has relatively little influence on attitudes toward 
socialized medicine, and that the attitudes which are held before entering 
medical school do not change. Most likely, those individuals who enter 
medicine are, even among low scorers on the F scale, those who do not favor 
Since the correlation between authoritarianism and 
nity, there is a large reservoir 


d medicine. Only among the 


Socialized medicine. 
attitudes toward socialized medicine is not ui 


of low scorers who are opposed to socialize 
the proponents of socialized 


extremely low scorers on the F scale, where 
medicine are concentrated, and where the attitude is held with great in- 
tensity, is there a large number of individuals who both choose medicine as 


a career and also favor government assistance. 
А The only exception to the trend is at on 
is a slight but consistent movement away from favoring governm 
Even where the institution seems to have an effect, the resulting distribution 
does not seem to be either homogeneous Ог dichotomous. The six individuals 
who favor government aid are all in the lowest third of F scale scorers. 
But the proportion who favor the status quo among the medium and high 


scorers are 10 and 30 per cent respectively. The result would seem to favor 
namely that pressures lead to equal 


the argument put forward earlier, 
changes in attitudes in the individuals subjected to such pressures. 


D. Discussion 
ame problem come up with contra- 
of valid scientific generali- 
ncies be adduced. 
he present case? 
d un- 


e Eastern. School where there 
ent aid. 


When different investigations of the same р! 
dictory findings, continued faith in the possibility of V 
zations requires that а reasonable explanation of the discrepa 
What are reasonable explanations which might apply to the P 
One possibility may be that Libo's results are based upon a unique an 
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replicable situation. The conditions which have been enumerated as pre- 
requisite for the dissolution of a general relationship between a social attitude 
and personality characteristics do not exist in the schools in our samples, and 
probably do not in most medical schools, but may in the University of Mary- 
land, the source of Libo’s respondents. However, there is no evidence for 
assuming that Maryland is a distinctive institution on these criteria, and we 
can consider this explanation only as a remote Possibility. In fact, as we 
shall now see, insofar as characteristics of the University of Maryland are 
reflected in the scores on the two instruments used, they seem to be quite 
similar to those of the schools in our samples. 

How does Libo’s sample compare wit urs with reference to scores ОП 
the F scale and attitudes toward cat Although he suggests 
that scores of his sample on both scales are rather constricted, and that his 
group, therefore, is unusually homogeneous on these dimensions (5, p. 134), = 
a closer examination of his data would seem to show that this is not „ће? 
case. The range on the F scale for Mahler’s sample is 48-148, the standard 
deviation, 21.7; for Libo's sample they are 44-147 and 20.5 respectively: 
Tt would seem, therefore, that the variance within Libo’s sample is not 
different from Mahler's, True, Libo mentions that both his and Mahler's 
sample show unusual constriction on the F scale, The standard deviation 
of item scores is approximately .70 in both groups, and this Libo consider? 

“pss than average. In arguing thus, Libo may well be thinking of a perfectly 
normal distribution with а mean at the theoretical neutral point of 4.0; 
in which case, for а scale with a Six-point range, the standard deviation 

n most of the research reported. on the F scale, the 

0 -0; hence, the standard deviations are approximately 


0, « in our samples, Nor in terms of mean scores 18 
Libo’s sample diff f 
erent from ours, Although 


| 


ge and standard deviations he presents woul 

on the F scale for his sample is somewhat Jess 

ans in our samples for the 10 unreversed F scale 

as will be shown later on, the , 
minators, this difference does 9° 
samples, 

neither from our samples or from 

› it was possible to go into some — 

» it is not possible to do so pot 

d medicine, Although the rang j 


is practically the same for both the Stanford and the i 


Пло 
sam 
ple does not differ from ours, 
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Maryland sam 
irl aie = че standard deviation in the latter is much 
eae toward ailes т be no question that a greater без a 
eds this homogeneity medicine prevails among the medical. s à 
d samples? [Men ep than that found among the medic e нен 
i indicating кее to Libo, 10 per cent of his sample des "p 
А ost Ыы ith approval of socialized medicine. This in 
s udents, аб fate ith that in our classes where out of ОГ 
indication that or government assistance. This would seem hs pr ear 
hs Sid ues неу иде not differ from Libo’s with aon pei 
іры не кы ы viget Additionally, the question might be йге] 
: ta where ганї. ores ongMahler’s scale is relevant. Even » th 
atistically signi ion of students favoring governmen id i : 
gnificant relationship was found a 


Altho 
ugh we 
hav 5! vi i M г 
е presented evidence indicating that on arious crite i 
i a 1а 
{һеге 15 of course the possibility 


that 
the sa 
mple h isti 
e used may be distinctive on other but unknown grounds 
the two variables. At this 


Which are 
point, diego for the relationship between 
findings for in would like to propose an explanation of the discrepant 
methodologi ich at least indirect evidence can be adduced. Th am 
P scale Praed question we wish to raise now is w ; re 
Medical ir iig by Libo does in fact measure authoritarianism amon 
should be drin One of the pitfalls of which researchers using scili 
discriminate pi » the possibility that items have lost their ability to 
lead to chan ne the dimension being measured. Changing times may 
the value sees meanings, and particular groups may respond uniformly to 
ates, Christie ent of an item. Among various samples of college undergradu- 
discriminated al, found that many of the original Ё scale items no longer 
ones which аши шу in an item analysis (3). Most of these items were 
retained was igh and low scorers rejected. The item mean of the items 
This Riding aie ae! 70 points higher than of all original items. 
Would iia ost likely reflecting the changing meaning of items over time, 
to indicate that many of the items which Libo used are not 


m . 
te authoritarianism. 

which pon educational status 0 
au on s to be taken into account. 
Cation is des of medical school, a сег 
hardly in ably characteristic of medical 
Sale I accept many of the rather im 

re many medical students likely to accept m 


hether the version of the 


other factor 


of college 
tain degree of intellectual sophisti- 
students, and such а group is 


plausible items on the original 
any of the anti- 


f medical students is an 
Exposed to four years 
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science items which presumably me 
therefore, the cumulative effects 
cation, and an ethos favorable to science are tak 
worthiness of the original F scale 
sample is questionable, 


If our argument js valid, if the F scal 
supposed to measure, this would be shown by a low split-half reliability, 
and it is unfortunate that Libo did not present this information. Since he 


has not, we will attempt to provide evidence for our conclusions through 
a further analysis of our own data, 


bn, им qo 
85 а measure of authoritarianism in Libo's 


© did not measure what it was 


F scale items and th 
analysi: 


Present version of the scale is far fro 
tarianism among medical students, I 
split-half reliability of the 10 origi 
responses to a number 
end of the distribution : 
science as wel] the fame 


tend to be clustered at one or the other 
ms, including all those referring to 
about plots hatched in secret places, 
ave means of 5.0 or better. Of 

is t among college undergraduates, 
almost half seem to lose their ability to do 30 in samples of medical students. 


in their ability to discriminate 
ard socialized medicine, the scores 
items were compared for 
ance question, The item scores 
between the items and attitudes 
У means of Phi/Phi Maximum." 

anged from —07 to .69, only nine of 20 being significant 
MPs (Original and reversed items did not differ in 
To a large айай, de the nine being reversals nd wipe. 
ё criminate on attitudes towar 


its ability to discriminate along 


З to express hi, i TM 
Whose paper “An index f, s os Fratitude to William Martin of the Bureau staff, 


or ien) - 
), Provides an Pi iei ары ation ;between two dichotomous his 
measure of association. Y rapid anq Simple method for computing ¢ 
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obtained a mez i 
Poli ROM UE or more failed to show a significant relationship with 
^im idis «à oe ized medicine. The other non-differentiators are 
ipe om die : ich are either clustered at the low end of the distribu- 
pinna" ris Jew knowledgeability and sophistication. Often, as 
Бл. : s peg vs n cie - above characteristics are 
: alize how much our lives ar e 
mit tege i in мани places ;" and “Most honest people decay mi 
paves Sie н sometime hated their parents.” We can conclude that 
er а ^ u ents, many F scale items do not discriminate along the 
arian dimension, even where the items are carefully selected, and 


furthe i i 
her, that the proportion of items in the version used by Libo which did 


not do so i 7 evi itariani 
is probably even greater. If authoritarianism is not measured, we 
a. 


certainly ne c i i i 
vinly need not expect any relationship between it and other variables 


E. SUMMARY 


Although Mahler reported a negative correlation between authoritarianism 
and favorable attitudes toward socialized medicine among a Gantt “of 
Stanford undergraduates, Libo found no relationship between these two 
variables among a sample of University of Maryland senior medical students. 
To explain these findings Libo hypothesized that a relationship between 
а social attitude and personality characteristics will be dissolved when the 
individuals concerned are located in an institutional setting which is signifi- 
cant to them, and which has a specific, arti 


culate ideology with reference to 
that attitude, After making explicit what was felt to be certain dubious as- 
ing his hypothesis, w 


e studied the relationship between F 
d medicine in four samples of medical 
d socialized medicine was 


sumptions underly 
scores and attitudes toward socialize 
students. It was found that favorableness towar 
h authoritarianism. 


ancies in the findings, we raised the possibility that 


Libo did not discriminate along the 
al students. In support of this pos- 
hich discriminated best among 
ng medical students. 
between attitudes 


negatively associated wit 
To explain the discrep: 
the version of the F scale used by 
authoritarian dimension among medic 
sibility, we showed that even those items w! 
undergraduates seemed to lose their power to do so amor 
In addition, we showed that the existence of an association 


toward socialized medicine and a particular item was to some extent con- 
e ability to discriminate along the authoritarian dimension. 


tingent upon th 
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STATUS CONSENSUS, LEADERSHIP, AND SATISFACTION 
WITH THE GROUP* 


Department of Psychology, University of Nebraska 


Harry P. SHELLEY?” 


А. INTRODUCTION 


Bales and his co-workers (5, 9), in their study of róle differentiation in 
small groups, introduce the concept, status consensus. Operationally, status 
consensus is the degree of agreement among the rankings by group members 
of all the group members (including self) with respect to the contribution of 
‘best ideas” and “group discussion guidance.” While recognizing the circular 
causal relationship between behavior and expectations, Heinicke and Bales 
(5) suggest that overt consensus in rankings reflects agreement among the 
group members as to the criteria for a status continuum as well as agreement 
on the relation of the members to that criteria. Agreement leads to the avoid- 
ance of conflict and hence to greater productivity and satisfaction with the 
group. When laboratory groups were compared, high consensus groups were 
more productive and their members more satisfied with their group than were 
low consensus groups. It is the purpose of this paper to (a) extend these 


findings to non-laboratory groups, (b) examine some alternative ranking 
procedures, and (с) consider an alternative conceptual interpretation ud 


Status consensus. | 

Procedures for determining the degree of consensus 17 ag 
depend upon the group members ranking all the members of the group are 
limited to groups of small size and to laboratory groups. With larger groups 
a large error component will enter the rankings since generally a significant 
Proportion of the membership either will not be differentiated or will not be 
differentiatable by the other Further, groups !n the field 
generally will not be favorably dispo the effort to 
rank all group members, assuming they are сара! he wes 
nations required of them in the relatively undi the 


membership. 


roup which 


group members. 
sed to take the time and 
ble of making t 
fferentiated portion 0 
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Several considerations suggest alternative procedures to the method of 
Bales and his associates. First, the high intercorrelations between на 
leadership ratings, participant rankings on ideas, guidance, and influence, € 
observer ratings on leadership must be recognized (9, 3). “There is is 
evidence that members of a group can identify reliably those persons w iD 
exert most influence on them and that leaders defined this way are closely 
correlated with leaders identified by external observers and other criteria 
(3, p. 881). | 

A second consideration is Berkowitz’ finding of a negative correlation be- 
tween leadership sharing and satisfaction with the group. “The more the 
chairman is the sole major behavioral leader the more satisfied the group 
with its conference. This can be seen in the following correlations. Satis- 
faction increases: the more the chairman controls the group’s process, the 
more functionally differentiated he is, and the greater the proportion of 
functional units addressed to him” (1, p. 233). Berkowitz has further 
evidence that the negative effects of sharing is not due to the leadership 
sharing being done in opposition to the leader, “In general, then, the indi- 
cations are that cohesiveness and member satisfaction may be lessened by 
leadership sharing even though the group is in a supporting relationship with 
its designated leader, the chairman” (1, p. 235). 

"Third, the rankings made by the group members may be thought of as 
the result of a series of judgments regarding an attribute of a set of stimuli 
rather than as an expression of choice or Preference. When the members of 
а group are ranked in order by the group members according to their contri- 
bution of “best ideas” or their contribution to guiding the group's discus- 
sion, the ranking is a result of a series of Judgments about the past behavior 
of the group members. Failure to agree on the rankings reflects ambiguity 
of the stimuli, le. the past behavior of the group members, To the degree 
that the relevant cues are ambiguous, e.g., to the degree that guidance be- 
havior is distributed over many group members, disagreement in rankings 
will occur, Leadership Sharing results in disagreement in rankings—and to 
decreased satisfaction with the group, 

In the indices to be described it Was assumed that the degree of leadership 


sharing—or the extent to which leadership was focused or distributed —could 
be assessed by the degree of agreement among the group members on who was 
placed in the first rank, 


Several indices of a 


rank are possible. The degree of agreement may 


be expressed in terms of 
the number of diffe 


Tent group members assigned to the first rank. The dis- 
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persion index wi : 
tin inde wil be the number of as gen mio ger 
the per cent-agreement index X x ке open * second index, 
о most frequently таей EE M xs Bui Айыр cee Чу 
Moreno а 
of abe a creatum pd a ү” ее familiar акене: А 
чүнү teas ede ops as à unction of the length of time the 
group has been in existence. Initially choices tend to be reciprocal, but as 
iili Sema | decur tend to be concentrated more and more on 
in Mis wer individuals. The skewed distribution reflects agreement 
o ыч pu re as to who will receive first rank. When the 
Pies dn ran ing is a specific form of behavior, e.g, guidance, as con- 
wie 2 d a personal preference, e£, liking, agreement in first rankings 
a function of the degree to which the relevant róle behavior is con- 
centrated in one or a few members. Differences in the skew of the distribu- 
tion reflect differences in the degree of agreement among the group members 
as to the relative ranking of group members. Although agreement in rankings 


c " " 
ould be measured by the amount of skew present, such measures are not very 


satisfactory, particularly with small samples. 

. Alternatively, the skewness of the distribution o 
sidered as a departure from the rectangular distribution expected on the 
or random distribution of choices. A measure of the de- 
a distribution of rankings will provide a measure of 
the rankings. Information theory, borrowing 
hermodynamics, provides an appropriate index 
f rankings? 


the group continues, 


f rankings may be con- 


basis of a chance 
gree of randomness in 
the degree of disagreement in 
from the entropy measures of tl 
of the degree of randomness in the distribution o 


В. PROBLEM 
formation theory in Osgood (8): 


Following Wilson’s discussion of in 
te as the proportion of 


If an event is defined as receiving а first rank, a sta 
a group member; and a system as a set consisting 


ices received by each group member, then the 
the degree of randomness in the distribution 


defined by the formula: 


first rankings received by 
of the proportion of first cho 
entropy Ha) of the system, i.e. 


of first rankings in the grouP is 
Hw = pajlogs Par 

i 
Where pa is the proportion of first choices (events) received by a given 


group member (state). 
y of Nebraska 


debted to Dr. Richard Videbeck of the Universit: 
hich led to the use 0: the entropy measure. 
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" : „% 
If one member of the group received all the first choices, then ed ы 
= = e 
zero (Нау = 0) since one pu; = 1 and all others are zero. rx t ` 
> wies 
conditions (where one state always occurs) the system is completely p 


б сїтпа1 
dictable from the knowledge of the one event. Conversely, entropy is maxim 
when the set of ps are all equal. 


Since the value of Hz, increases with the number of group members, Нш 
may be divided by its maximal value for the size of the group (number 0 


: : $ ot 
states). The maximal value of Hay is loge m, where m is the number 
group members. Thus the relative entropy formula 


Хр, logs py, 
i 


На, = 


logs m 
provides an index of randomness which can be used to compare groups of 
varying sizes. Since tables have been prepared giving the value of Pa logeP a 
for varying values of Pu, determination of Н, аер is a fairly simple and rapid 
procedure (2,7). The per cent-agreement index makes use of the information 


for only one state (one ра) in the system rather than all states and the 
Proportion, Pay, is used rather than Pon loge Paz. 


The hypothesis to be tested, then, is th 


group on first rankings will be positively re 
satisfaction with the group. 


ina 
at the degree of agreement in 
lated to the mean level of member 


C. METHOD 
1. Subjects 
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1. One of the things that clubs like yours do is plan for talks, parties, 


dances, etc. Sometimes clubs make plans but seldom seem to carry them 
to the point of actually having the program or party. Other clubs are 
very successful in doing well the things they plan. With respect to your 
club make a check on the line below indicating your opinion regarding 
your club. 

2. On the average, 
think it is a hard working group 

3. As all of us know, the members of a club differ in the degree to 
which the other club members listen to what they have to say, consider 
their likes and dislikes, and in general accept or reject them. To what 
extent do you feel that you were accepted by your club? 


Questionnaire I was collected and Questionnaire II distributed and ex: 
plained. In Questionnaire II the girls were asked to rank in order at least 
three members of the club with respect to the following criterion: 

ed in finding out who are the most 
luable members are those girls who 
he things it wants to do. Will you 
hom you think are the 


thinking of all the members of your club, do you 
? 


In this research we are interest 
valuable members of the club. Va 
do the most in helping the club do t 
please list in the space below the club members W 
most valuable to the club? 


D. RESULTS AND DiIscUSsION 


Since the indices of consen derived, the high inter- 
correlations obtained (Table 1) are not unexpected although the large pro- 
portion of common variance may be due in part to the markedly skewed 


sus are Very similarly 


TABLE ! 
or THE INDICES OF Cons 


ENSUS AND THEIR CORRELATION 


INTERCORRELATIONS 
WITH SATISFACTION WITH THE GROUP 
Satisfaction 
Per cent- Dispersion with the 
agreement index group 
Entro —97 4-95 —56 
mat —.86 d 


Per cent-agreement 
Dispersion Index 


Note: N = 13, ros 


s are Pearson product-moment correlations. 


latively high level of agree- 


distribution of first rankings in all groups. A re | 
| ment оп the first rank reduces the amount of additional information con- 
ith the other grouP members. 


tributed by those judges disagreeing W! 
s on the first rank and mean 


The predicted relationship between consensu 3 à 
d Ithough the differences 1n the 


satisfaction with the grouP is also confirmed. A + 
is noteworthy that the entropy whic 


—.55. Coefficient 


measure, 


correlations are slight, it 
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takes the greatest amount of information into account, has the highest correla- 
tion with satisfaction with the group. 

Further support for the hypothesis comes from a preliminary study. Data 
were analyzed from eight college student groups from religious houses, 
YWCA, etc. The groups ranged in size from 8 to 23. The data included 
responses to a rating scale similar to Item 1, Questionnaire I, and a ques- 
tionnaire essentially the same as Questionnaire II described above. The rank 
order correlation between the dispersion index and a rating of satisfaction 
with the group was .63, the relationship being such that the smaller the 
dispersion of rankings, the higher the rating of satisfaction with the group- 
With an л of eight the р value for r= .63 is .09 for a two-tail test of 
significance. 


There exists, then, a relationship betw 


een two indices characterizing an 
aggregate. 


One index, satisfaction with the group, is clearly an additive 
parallel measure of individual responses. The analysis could have been ac- 
complished using the individual rating of 


dependent variable and the individual 
consensus may be conceived of 


satisfaction with the group as the 
as the unit of analysis. The indices of 
as а group variable—an aggregative property 
peculiar to the group. However, since the indices of consensus reflect the 
proportionate number of individuals not assigning the first rank to the 
Person most frequently assigned to that rank, it is necessary to determine 
whether there is a relationship between failing to agree with the majority 
(in one group, the plurality) in assignment to the first rank and satisfaction 
with the group. If a relationship is present, then the correlation between 
Consensus and satisfaction with the group becomes, in part at least, a matter 
of an individual rather than a group factor. As a matter of fact (Table 2) 
a portion of the variance in satisfaction with the group is a matter of an 
additive parallel individual measure—whether or not § ranked first the 
group member most frequently ranked first. It should be noted that although 
the total number of subjects was 230, the data for 22 8s do not appear in Tables 


UP AS A FUNCTION оғ RANKING OR NOT 


IGH RANKING MEMBER Firsr pa 
Mean Sigma N — 
Ss ranking the high 
ranking member first ay 53 
Ss not ranking the high ТЕ : 
ranking member first 74 143 55 


The difference between means is significant at the .001 level (z = 5.25). 
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2, 3, and 4. d i 

E Fim the omitted Ss were the high ranking members of 

we sig i гни 7 : ү к were instructed to list themselves first if they 

Mice ri p» e first, it was clear that they did not do so. Conse- 

а а а were excluded from the analysis. For one club of 10 

oe dim no high ranking member. Three members each received 
rankings. The data for this club was also omitted leaving а total 


of 208 Ss. 
The nex e i 
next problem was to determine whether the consensus variable was 
ith the group over and above 


cónteibuti B 2 : 3 
tributing to the variance 1n satisfaction W. 
h the remainder of the group. 


tha i Я г 
heiter in by agreeing ог disagreeing wit 
% A ә Л = 
this the consensus continuum was dichotomized and the high and low 


c 5? : 
а — паси with the group were compared. A separate 
pie amd jeer ае Or those members assigning first. rank to the high ranking 
es and those not assigning first rank to the high ranking member. The 
ings (Tables 3 and 4) indicate that the degree of consensus in the group 
contributes to the variance in satisfaction with the group over and above that 
contributed by $'s agreement ог disagreement with the majority ranking of 
the most important member. 


TABLE 3 
g DEGREE OF COoNSENSUS 


oup As A FUNCTION OF TH 
ANKING MEMBER First 


SATISFACTION WITH THE Gr 
IN THE Grour—Ss RANKING qur HIGH К 
Меап Sigma N 
High consensus in S’s group 8.9 1.52 92 
Low consensus in S's group 8.4 1.45 61 
ficant at the 106 level (f — 191). 


etween means is signi 


TABLE + 
s A FUNCTION or THE 


The difference b 
DEGREE OF COoNSENSUS 


SATISFACTION WITH THE GROUP ^ 
IN THE Grour—ss NOT RANKING THE HicH RANKING MEMBER FIRST 
Mean Sigma N 
High consensus in $'s group 8.1 1.10 25 
Low consensus in S’s group 6.9 1.43 30 
t the .001 level (t= 3.47). 


ans is significant à 
es and his associates, the girls’ clubs 


ncluding officers elected some five to 
cted. The 


The difference between me 
groups of Bal 


Unlike the laboratory 
tructure 1 


had an existing formal group $ 


seven months prior to the meeting at which 
uum under study was one of leadership 15 sup- 
i -ø individual was the 


position that the status contin 
ported by the finding that in all clubs 


club president. 


There are a number 
must be ev 


d the 


arlier studies an 
be 


between the € 
conclusions can 


of differences 
before definitive 


present one which aluated 
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i оту 
made, e.g., age and sex differences, on-going groups rather than laborat н 
ке . . H x G 
й differences in group goals. Further, it is possible that the rar E 
m mehaniki may not be efficiency of the leader rôle when a ees 
are focused rather than distributed, nor shared tôle expectations 3 another E 
голле, eg, the subsequent suggestion by Bolles ama Slater QS) Shan Фет 
We QUAM Un quer anh utem ok e. comer eei 
onderle differences in consensus. 
E. SUMMARY 
It was hypothesized that the degree of agreement among the group mem- 
bers on who ranked first on a continuum defined as leadership is related е 
satisfaction with the group. Three indices of agreement on the first ran 


ranked in order three or more group members who did the most in helping 
the group attain its goals. Two sources of variance in satisfaction with the 
group were ascertained: (а) whether or not 8 ranked the high ranking 
group member first, and (b) the degree of agreement in the group on first 
rankings, The findings are related to status consensus, focused vs. distributed 
leadership, and group effectiveness. 
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DETERMINANTS OF POLITICAL PARTY PREFERENCE* 


Department of Psychology, Pennsylvania State University 
Jase G. Grmimeas, Geronce МА. Guiness, asp SeLwys W. Beckert 


A. INTRODUCTION AND PROBLEM 


The most fr i ili i i i 
polling od ud equ lier th к. 
к in at predict the outcome of an 
election. By and large, polling is concerned with the accuracy of dicti 
rather than the factors that cause respondents to reply the LI e de. A 
second approach, which might be referred to as demographic. seeks з г 
voting statistics to а wide range of factors, primarily siad, etna 
Knowledge of these factors without any knowledge al 


ethnic, and religious. 
individual preferences within the group permits prediction of voting choice 


with a rather high degree of accuracy. Still another, in which category this 
study falls, is an attempt to study the factors operating on an individual which 


cause him to make a certain choice, or to change his choice. 
ing has been presented by 


An extensive review of the psychology of vot 
Lipset, Lazarsfeld, Barton, and Linz in Lindzey (6). A major portion of 
their review is devoted to the study of political behavior through an analysis 
Their review of panel technique studies indicated that 
of demographic 


analysed most frequently by the study 


of voting statistics. 
as the individual, as an individual, been followed 


voters’ choices were 
or social factors. Rarely h 


intensively in a panel. 

The róle of personal experienc 
and retention of attitudes on political an 
tensively by Smith, Bruner, and White (9). Th 
number of people in an attempt to relate ideographically 
communism to their total outlook on life. They were able to show how the 
y structure of each of their subjects constituted a stabi- 

es toward communism and 


m events but were closely 


е and personality structure in the formation 
d social issues has been studied in- 
ese authors studied a small 
their opinions about 


Particular personalit 
lizing and unifying framework for their attitud 
Russia. These opinions were not simply rando: 
allied to the personality characteristics of each subject. 

Studies of voting choice and psychological test data have been most fre- 


ebruary 27, 1958. 
he first author submitted t 


dy directed by the second and tl 


o the Pennsylvania 


* Received in the Editorial Office on F 
hird authors. 


А 1 This report is based on a thesis by tl 
tate University. It is part of a larger stu 


165 
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quently attempts to establish correlations between voting ate die ima 
on the F Scale. Janowitz and Marvick (3) studied the relationship e " : 
political behavior and authoritarianism in the 1948 election and rome 
significant correlation between F scores and feelings of political ine qu 
ness. Lane (5), in a study of the F Scale and voting behavior in the | d 
election, corroborated the results of Janowitz and Marvick. Two simi л 
studies were conducted їп 1952 after President Truman had dismisses 
General MacArthur. They were based on the premise that individuals 
scoring high on the F Scale would tend to be attracted to an authoritarian 
symbol, in this case, General MacArthur. Gump (2) concluded that those 
students favoring MacArthur had significantly higher F scale scores than 
did those who favored Truman’s actions. Investigating preferences for pos- 
sible presidential candidates, Milton (7) found that those students who 
favored MacArthur had significantly higher F Scale scores than those favor- 
ing other possible presidential candidates. All told, there has been a certam 
rigidity about the repeated use of the F scale which has restricted investiga- 
tions of a more intensive nature covering a wider range of variables. 

One notable exception to these trends i 
voting behavior is the Elmira election stu 
Kitt and Gleicher investigated the effects of the voting intention of friends 
and family and concluded that homogeneity of friends’ 
intentions tended to cause shifts 
brought them, the respondents, 


n the study of determinants of 
dy (+). Among other variables, 


and family’s wets 
i 1 . . Е Ж, h 
їп respondents voting intentions whic 


closer to their friends’ and family’s points е, 
view. The method used in the Elmira study, following a large number 0 


subjects over a period of time, was adopted in the present research and an 
attempt was made to replicate Kitt and Gleicher’s findings regarding the 
effects of friends and family attitudes Оп voting behavior. In addition, it 


H " " ing 
was possible to examine other variables as possible determinants of voting 
intentions, 


r study concerned with the develop- 
s and candidates, In this report W€ 
9n, attitudes, and social pressures 45 
lican, democrat, undecided, or inde 
pendent. Hy 5 і ffects of information, attitudes, gne 
hypotheses were tested using measure 
developed for the purpose, 


are concerned with the rôles of informati 
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B. METHOD 
1. Subjects and Procedure 


This study was begun in the fall of 1955. Between 500 and 600 male 
university students were selected as a panel. The initial selection involved 
whole dormitories and whole fraternities. In the fall of 1956 the dormitory 
residents moved to rooming houses or fraternities. All subjects were sur- 
veyed in December 1955, April 1956, and October 1956. On each occasion 
they stated their preferences for parties and for candidates. From the three 
occasions information was gathered by a questionnaire concerning their degree 
of interest in politics and their parents' and friends! political preferences. 
Scores were obtained on the F scale (1), a social status striving scale (8), 
and specially constructed tests of information, bias, and gullibility. 

The information test contained 60 items requiring knowledge of current 
events, structure of the federal government, and names of prominent public 
figures. Following the information test, bias and gullibility were measured 
in a disguised information scale of 20 items. The validity of these two tests 
is primarily a matter of face validity at this stage. An attempt was made to 
measure bias by asking our subjects which party, or both, was identified with 
certain popular issues. Those issues selected were part of both party plat- 
forms. For example if a subject identified either party with the issue of 
containment of communism abroad he was considered biased in favor of that 
party. Gullibility was measured in the same way except that the issues were 
platitudinous, such as restriction of the flow of narcotics, or separation of 
church and state. Unless he indicated that both parties were committed to 
these goals a subject was considered gullible with respect to the party chosen. 
These methods were designed to test the hypotheses which follow. 


2. Hypotheses 


social factors we know that party and 


a. Social factors. In the area of 
subject to social pressures from 


candidate choices are, as any other behavior, 
friends and parents. The more homogeneous the pressures, the greater the 
However, the group to which one aspires also influences one’s 
to attain membership in a group, the 


to these general principles, 


conformity. 
behavior, and the greater the striving 
greater the influence of that group. In addition 


it should be noted that for this sample, Republican party affiliation was 
Based on what is known about 


almost universal in the highest status groups. 
the following hypotheses 


pressures from parents, friends, and reference groups 


were drawn. 
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- ; , i 
Hypothesis 1. Subjects will tend to follow the political viewpoint of the 
parents. 


lews , ive 

Hypothesis 2. Subjects will tend to hold the same views they perceiv 

their friends to hold. А | | " 
Hypothesis 3. Republican subjects reporting all Republican friends w 


es А ж мал 
show higher Social Status Striving scores than Republican reporting De 
cratic and Republican friends, 


: : Б ill 
Hypothesis 4, Subjects whose parents are undecided or independent wi 


or independent than those whose parents are 
d one Democratic parent. 

In addition to the róle of the reference group, the 
attitudes of the subject Warrant investigation, Among these attitudes, ei 
matters may be a significant antecedent to eventua 
ich interest leads to accumulation of accurate and 
of importance, especially where interests and in- 


egree of information 
iminating j ty 
*riminating judgments about party 


See alae з ex- 
identification with a party may be an 
Pression of a more i 


general attitude toward the social order. 
» being in a numerical minority, will report more 
Hy pothesis 6, Democrats and Republica 
bias toward their Party on the specially 
Hypothesis 7, Democrats and Rep 
scores in the directions of their respecti 
gullibility scale, 
Hypothesis 8. T 
information scale, 
Hypothesis 9, F-s 
cation with the Repu 
the Democratic party 
Hypothesis 10, 
higher gullibility 
Hypothesis 11, 
in politics th 


ns will tend to show favorable 
constructed bias scale. > 

ublicans will show higher gullibility 
уе parties on the specially constructed 


i - : : he 
hose reporting greater Interest will score higher on t 


cale scores will 
blican Party than 


be higher for those who claim identifi- 


TN : А ith 
for those who claim identification w 


uc 
Cal spokesman of any аи 
What happens when 50 » 
Does greater fact-facing lead to mo 


ners to face the facts, 
acts than others? 


——— —— —— ee A CAN» 
0"————» 
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discrimination among party slogans? Do outnumbered groups feel com- 
pelled to muster more facts to withstand the pressure of the opinion of the 
greatest number? 'The present researchers felt that the answers to the last 
two questions would be positive and drew the following hypotheses. 

Hypothesis 12. The members of the outnumbered party, Democrats in 
this setting, will have more information than the Republican majority. 

Hypothesis 13. Those who call themselves independent will have higher 
information scores than those who are undecided. 


C. RESULTS AND Discussion 


The results of the tests of these hypotheses are shown in Table 1. Where 
the direction of difference was predicted, one-tailed tests were used. In- 
TABLE 1 


RESULTS or HYPOTHESES CONCERNING SOCIAL (1-6) ATTITUDINAL (7-11) AND 
INFORMATIONAL (12-13) FACTORS As DETERMINANTS OF PARTY CHOICE 


Hypothesis N Test Result df Р 
1 289 Chi square 181.34 1 <.01 
2 323 Chi square 26.59 2 <.01 
3 133 ttest 1.83 < .05 
+ 62 Chi square 5.84 1 <.01 
5 291 Chi square * $35 1 > .05 
6 123 Chi square 10.74 2 <.01 
7 125 Chi square 8.35 2 аб „01 
8 254 Chi square 17.22 1 < .01 
9 168 ttest 64 > .05 
10 165 Chi square 2.16 2 > .05 
11 391 Chi square 3.89 1 «.05 
12 270 ttest 1.78 «.05 
13 103 ttest 1.67 < .05 


evitable loss of subjects reduced the final N to 431. The number of subjects 
varied considerably from one hypothesis to the next since the hypotheses did 
not necessarily apply to all subjects. The first four hypotheses are clearly 
confirmed. Social pressures are powerful determinants of voting choice, 
These findings confirm those of earlier studies. The undecided and inde- 
pendent voter is not just a compromise of a politically mixed marriage, rather 
there is a tradition of no party affiliation. . А 
The confirmation of Hypotheses 6 and 7 indicates that identification with 
one party causes subjects to attribute to that party responsibility for initiating 
legislation of wide acceptance and also playing a unique róle in maintenance 
of our way of life. "This way of thinking is encouraged by political oratory. 
Recognizing this, it has been possible to develop measures of political atti- 
tudes which can be disguised as information tests, as had been done in other 
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areas. Furthermore, the scores on these disguised attitude nm y omi! 
nificantly related to stated party preference, were independent o g 
i information. 
p was not confirmed. Political matters were ee um 
sufficient significance to either group for the expected process to = bate: 
the differences were at least in the predicted direction. When party ега 
tion is ignored, those reporting higher interest have higher information 8 ү 
as shown by the confirmation of Hypothesis 8. Differences on the F sca 
between the two Parties were negligible. 
related to the róle party affili 
with which he is affiliated, 
On the róle of information, Hypotheses 12 
are probably unidentified intervening 
members of minority parties Score 
political matters. The undecided vot 


The F scale may be more closely 
; эо arty 
ation plays in a subject's life than to the party 


and 13 were confirmed. There 
factors, but at least we can report that 
higher on tests of information about 
er has plagued pollers in close (ешш 
Our data indicate that he is hardly the reflective individual who had sus- 
pended judgment while he surveys the facts, 
lation the independent and undecided 
less well informed, Getting his 
Persuasion, 


ч s a 
On the contrary, in this ipe 
i 1 jd an 
are more likely to be less interested т п 
à P и 
Vote 15 more a matter of apathy reduction th 


All of these results were obt 
and generalizations are peril 
toward influential situations 
influence their voting m 
sized sample of the g 
studies of interests that choices at this a 
short term reactions against a Particular 
here. It is Probably the case th 
fringes of the Party is 
modification of long tern 
indicate, Party preferences have he 


In conclusion then, it would seem that for th 
investigated, social, attitudinal, 
voting behavior to some 
the social and attitudin 
have more Politic 


y к ts 
ained on a Population of male college tr : 
ous. These subjects are presumably heading 


: \ с ;hich 
in their communities so that factors whi 
ay be of more consequ 


- Лаг 
ence than those for а simil 
eneral population, 


It is also clear from longitudinal 
ge are relatively stable. Of con 
Party by its members are not studied 
to reduce apathy in the 
nning technique. The 
another matter for, as our results 
avy social and familial anchors. ч 
is sample the three ig 
al, are all determinants ki 
Wo most important ones i» 
ects with higher interest 
Ons of the parties 
er factors, ie., social striving "is 
* said that the attitudinal out 
rowth of previous and present soci@ 


degree, However, the t 
al factors, 


al information, 
less dependent on informati 


friends’ and Parents’ attitudes, 


If it can b 
including bias and gullibility, 


are an outg 
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environment, then it appears the single most important determinant of long 
run voting behavior is the behavior of one’s friends and family. 


D. SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


The rôles of information, attitudes, and social pressures as determinants 
of party preference, were studied on male college students over a period of a 
year leading up to the 1956 presidential election. Hypotheses concerning 
these determinants were drawn and tested. The results of the analysis of 
the responses of 431 subjects indicate that high relationships exist between the 
subject’s preferences and those he reports for his parents and friends. His 
social aspirations and party preference appear to be related. His party identi- 
fication is associated with a tendency to attribute popular causes and national 
policies of long standing to his own party. The independent and undecided 
voter is, in this study, apparently indifferént and less well informed than 


those with traditional party preferences. 
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THE EFFECT OF PEER GROUP INFLUENCE UPON CONCEPT- 
ATTITUDE DEVELOPMENT AND CHANGE* 


System Development Corporation 


Ramon J. RHINE! 


A. INTRODUCTION 


This experiment deals with attitudes from a concept-formation point of 
view. It is related to the work of Osgood and Tannenbaum (3) and the 
research of Staats and Staats (6, 7). In concept-formation studies, Ss 
generally learn to respond selectively to certain aspects of a stimulus pattern. 
For instance, Hanfmann and Kasanin (2) asked their Ss to sort into four 
piles blocks which differed in height, size, color, and shape. It is possible 
to place the blocks correctly only on the basis of the size and height 
dimensions. When these relevant dimensions are utilized, i.e, when the 
concept is learned, it is easy to sort the blocks correctly. 

A similar situation occurs when individuals are perceived as members of 
a particular group. Certain dimensions define the group, and individuals 
who exhibit the characteristics required by these dimensions are perceived 
as belonging to this group. For some people, Negroes may be recognized by 
the dimensions “dark skin, thick lips, and kinky hair,” or Orientals might be 
conceived through dimensions such as, “yellowish skin, dark hair, and slanted 
eyes.” These are concepts, but they are not attitudes because attitudes re- 
quire an evaluative dimension. An individual has an attitude toward a group 
of people when his concept of them includes an evaluative dimension, e.g., 
“yellowish skin, dark hair, slanted eyes, and bad." A concept-attitude, then, 
is a concept with an evaluative dimension. 

A. simple concept-formation method was employed to explore the effect of 
social influence upon concept-attitude development and change. Studies of the 
effect of social influence on judgment and perception, such as Asch's (1) 
group pressure research and some of Sherif's (5) explorations of frame of 
reference, have demonstrated the effect of pressures toward conformity. In 
these situations, $ must depend upon the prior judgments of peers for a stand- 


* Received in the Editorial Office on February 28, 1958. А 

1 This paper grew out of an undergraduate seminar taught by the writer at the 
University of Massachusetts. Lawrence Blakely, Maurice Chefitz, Barbara Durkee, 
Ronald Lowe, Jr. and Joan Wolk participated in this seminar and served as con- 
federates and data collectors. 
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ard upon which he can base his own behavior, When dissenters or p at 
introduced, S’s behavior is generally affected in the direction о ean 
Sponses. In the present experiment a Somewhat similar Шш + iiam 
with concept-attitude as the dependent variable. Peer member's r а 
were pitted against а “trustworthy” individual, and the effect of con A and 
information from these two sources upon concept-attitude development 4 
change was measured, | | | dk 
Consistency of reinforcement was а second variable introduced into Fs 
study. Consistency of reinforcement refers to the consistency with which is 
statements confirm or deny positive or negative evaluations, "This varia 


ы Lr и " iment 
was investigated Previously (4), and it 1 included in the present experi 
in order to study possible interactions with social influence. 


B. Метнор 
1. Subjects and Materials 


A set of trait names was presented to 


100 undergraduates who judged 
them as desirable or undesirable, 


Some example traits are alert, homosexual, 
conceited, illiterate, prejudiced, and obedient, Only traits judged desirable 
or undesirable with 90 Per cent or greater agreement were retained for further 
use. Consequently, an empirical, evaluative dimension was built into the list 
of remaining traits ad a strong positive or negative 


: г stters on 
as printed in large letters tes 
а separate 4” x б” index card, The traits Were used with 32 undergradua 
who had not Partici i i inal ratings, 


2 Procedure 

For concept-attitude develo 
Were presented to the Ss in r 
instructed to predict 
characteristic Or not 


25 positive and 25 negative, 
and one at 4 time. The Ss were 
ation of cach word whether it = 
"a little known group of people. 
“ said that the tr 


. H е | ot- 
АИ: alt was indeed characteristic or n 
characteristic of the “little known People,” 


Consistency of rej 


апей during concept-attitude develop 
ment. For 16 Ss, after cach of their Predictions E Consistently said “charac 
teristic” for traits Previously rated ' nd “not-characteristic” fof 
traits Previously rated desirable, p Was less Consistent with the remaining 
16 Ss since he called Characteristic 21 of the Negative traits and four 0 
the positive Words 


D ir 
» and Not-characteristic 21 of the positive traits and fou 
of the negative. 
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One-half of each set of 16 Ss gave their predictions orally after hearing 
the answer of three fellow students who were E’s confederates. The remain- 
ing Ss made their predictions without the confederates being present and 
without first hearing their responses. When the confederates were present, 
they always called not-characteristic the undesirable traits and characteristic 
the desirable words. Since E was always or almost always responding in an 
opposite fashion, the Ss were faced with two conflicting sources of informa- 
tion to which they had to adjust. 

After the first 50 traits were judged, 25 different, randomly ordered 
words were given to all Ss. When these traits were presented, there were no 
confederates and E said nothing after each prediction. These words were used 
as a measure of concept-attitude strength. It is assumed that the stronger 
the negative concept-attitude formed, the higher the probability that an indi- 
vidual will continue to respond negatively toward the "little known people," 
and the greater the positive attitude, the higher the probability that he will 
respond positively. 

Finally, to test concept-attitude change, Ss were shown 54 further words 
in random sequence. This time E reversed the response trend he had used 
during concept-attitude development: he called characteristic all positive traits 
and not-characteristic all negative traits. For this last set of traits, as with 
the 25 previous ones, Ss wrote their predictions privately. There were no con- 
federates and no oral responses by the Ss. 


C. RESULTS 


For the 50 traits used during concept-attitude development and the 54 
used during change, $'s score was the number of times he correctly predicted 
E's response. The S's score for the 25 traits used as a measure of concept- 
attitude strength was the number of times 85 answer corresponded with the 
answer expected of a person with a perfect negative concept-attitude, i.e., 
the strength score was obtained by counting the positive traits called not- 
characteristic and the negative traits called characteristic. The descriptive 
statistics for the three kinds of scores appear in Table 1. 

Analyses of variance were done with the three sets of scores, yielding 
the results shown in Table 2. The development and strength data indicate a 
main effect beyond the .01 level due to consistency of reinforcement. There 
is also a main effect with the development scores due to peer group influence, 
and an interaction in the change scores between consistency of reinforcement 
and group influence. The first of these last two results is significant at almost 
the .05 level and the second is significant beyond this level. 
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TABLE 1 
MEANS AND STANDARD DEVIATIONS FOR THE DEVELOPMENT, STRENGTH, 
AND CHANGE SCORES 


Development Strength Change 
Reinforcement (50 traits) (25 traits) (54 traits) 
Without peer responses 
100 39.62 22.38 34.75 
Mean 
< 100 30.37 15.25 42.00 
100 5.88 2.69 10.81 
SD 
< 100 5.98 5.26 8.10 
With peer responses 
100 47.35 22.25 41.12 
Mean В 
< 100 31.87 19.12 36.38 
100 1.5 3 0.48 
SD 8 4.21 1 
< 100 8.71 5.71 8.71 


D. Discussion 


The analysis of variance Performed with concept-attitude development 
Scores reflects an influence. due to the confederate's responses, Those SS 
whose Predictions came after hearing peer responses obtained higher concept- 
attitude development Scores, This happened even though the confederates 
always or almost always disagreed with p. In other words, in contrast with 
classical Tesearch (1, 5), peer responses under certain @їйбитпчїапсез help to 
solidify diametrically opposed judgments, Apparently the confederate's re- 
ie т da am Us complex by which the concept- 

$ ed Concept-attitude development 
Y Predictive of E's behavior. E's 


с › S reactions, were probably accepted 
E's Prestige and apparent knowledge of the "little 
Although the concept-attitude js more easily developed 
extra cues, there is no indication 


- In fact, the Strength scores do not differ 


A £ test indic i eer 
ates a difference due to р! 
group responses at less than the 05 level between the two groups receiving 


ment, but no such difference occurs betwee? 
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the two lower consistency groups. Apparently, the cue value Г beh i 
responses is considerably watered down by the ambiguity sini ae dope 
reinforcement is not entirely consistent, and, therefore, peer responses а 

i ictive of E's reactions. . | 
Mme effects for the development and strength scores duc to ped 
of reinforcement confirm the findings of an earlier study (+). In pei 
search, there was also a difference among the change means. Those Ss w » 
the highest level of concept-attitude development showed least — : 
change; Ss with relatively moderate scores showed most resistance; m A 
with the lowest development scores obtained change means between the hig 
and moderate groups. The only statistically sig 
change means was between the groups v 
scores. The development means 
present experiment are not 
therefore, it is not surprisi 


nificant difference among the 
vith high and moderate development 
for both conditions of reinforcement in me 
high relative to those of the former research j 
ng that consistency of reinforcement did not 
Produce a main effect among the change scores of the present experiment. | 

A similar situation occurs when only the two groups who didn’t hear ре 
Tesponses are considered. Of the two groups who didn't hear peer responses; 
resistance to change was somewhat greater for the group which received 
higher consistency of reinforcement. This result is in line with previous 
research since the development Scores of this ] 
high. Of the individuals who heard the con 
sistency found it relatively easy to change a 


oen H i pe : »vious 
Were more unyielding during the change Session. As indicated in a previo 
case (4), the evaluative element of 


the traits should be most distinctly dis- 
criminated by Ss with the highest level of concept-attitude developer 
Consequently, the Ss with full consistency and group influence, who obtaines 
the highest de ld be expected to change most readily 
i j for the two other groups, accounts for 


ly 

ast group are only ро 
. n- 
federates, those with full co y 
A sistenc 

nd those with less consisten 


velopment Scores, shou 


Я a ion, 
er-all results to a real life situat E 
© hears a fairly consistent point 


x. ы con" 
d individuals. This E 
г а 
teach a higher asymptote en 
an attitude formed under m 
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E. SUMMARY 


Attitude was expressed in terms of concept-formation, and a concept- 
attitude was defined as a concept with an evaluative dimension. A test was 
made of the joint effect of peer group responses and consistency of reinforce- 
ment upon concept-attitude development, strength, and change. The traits 
of a fictional group of people were predicted by S, and Ё said after each 
prediction whether § was correct or not. Some Ss made their predictions 
after hearing peer responses which were always or almost always contra- 
dictory to E’s response. Other Ss made their predictions without hearing 
peer responses. It was found that peer responses enhance concept-attitude 
development and influence concept-attitude change in interaction with con- 
sistency of reinforcement. The results were explained in terms of the cue 
value of peer reactions and the relative discriminativeness of the concept- 
attitude. 
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RELATIONSHIPS BETWEEN PERCEIVED VALUES AND 
ACCEPTANCE OF A NEW REFERENCE GROUP* 


Department of Psychology, The City College, New York 


RurH E. HARTLEY! 


A. PROBLEM 


The data reported in this paper were collected in one of a series of studies 
of the factors associated with the acceptance of a new secondary group as a 
reference group. In our usage, "reference group" is defined as a group 
with which the individual has established an affective identification and one 
of which he feels himself to be a part or wishes to be a part. Factors which 
could be involved in the process of acquiring a new reference group could 
theoretically be associated with the characteristics of the individual, the 
qualities of the group, relationships existing between the new group and the 
individual's established groups, or interrelationships between the character- 
istics of the individual and the qualities of the group. Previous papers by the 
present investigator reported the results of studies dealing with factors in 
each of the aforementioned categories (1, 3, 4, 5, 6). This paper will deal 
with the relationship between acceptance of a new group as a reference 
group and the relative compatibility between the perceived values of that 
group, the individual's own values, and the perceived values of other mem- 
bership groups. 

B. HYPOTHESES 


The relevance of value congruity to the process of acquiring new refer- 
cnce groups has usually been treated axiomatically in theoretical discussions 
but has been exposed to little systematic empirical investigation. Asa con- 
tribution to such systematic study, the writer proposed the following hy- 
Potheses for testing: 

1. The greater the compatibility between the articulated values of the 
individual and the perceived values of the new group, the more likely the 
individual is to accept the new group as a reference group. 

— 
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2. The greater the incongruity in values between the new group and E 
individual's established groups, the less likely the individual is to accept 
eference group. ; 
a е dins isa tan in values between an individual’s ы 
groups and the new group, those individuals who perceive the value uem " 
the new group as more congruent with their own than the value systems L 
their established groups are likely to accept the new group more completely 
than are individuals for whom the situation is reversed. 
We assume congruity 
influence in the dynamics 


= k š kin. 
impede such acceptance, but is not likely to be the primary reason for seeking 


í s ез 
» assuming that a given group seo 
its prospective members, we shou 


C. METHOD 


l. Subjects 
Subjects were 146 unselecte, 
tuition-free college in an urb 


sidered the new group; and associates were treated as 
the prior groups making up the subjects’ established hierarchies of reference 
groups. Because no dormitory accommodations existed at the college, most 
of the students commuted from their homes to the school, and continued to 
maintain contact with their home neighborhoods and, to some degree, um 
their previous associates. "This fact made this sample a peculiarly appropriate 
population for the testing of our hypotheses involving the dynamics of the 


balance between established and new groups in relation to congruity with the 
personal values of the individu 


А TRI 
d male freshman students in a municipé 


à ; s n- 
an setting. The college community was co 
off-campus groups 


al. 


2. 


For the Purposes of th 
that are importan 
with about 25 se 
being meaningful 
characteristic of oy 


Measures of Value Congruity 


. . H B i a 
15 Investigation, values were defined as “the € 
t for a happy life.” On the basis o£ intensive Lei t 
lected students, the following 14 items were selected à 


p Е еѕ 
to our subjects and covering a wide range of valu 
r culture: 


Being independent. 
Earning a good deal of money. 


„ж. 
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Having congenial friends. 

Helping others; people, animals, or the general community. 
Doing a good job of work. 

Achieving social or professional prestige. 
Having fun. 

Enjoying one’s work. 

Having economic security. 

Doing exciting or stimulating things. 
Achieving a position of power and importance. 
Having a pleasant family life. 

Fulfilling one’s civic duties. 

Self-development or self-expression. 


This list was presented to our subjects three times, each time with a 
different set of instructions. The first time, subjects were instructed to rank 
the items in the order of their importance for “most of the sudents at 
College.” The second time subjects ranked the items in the 
order of their importance for themselves. The third time they ranked them 
as they believed their friends and associates away from ______._ College 
would rank them. 

Scores were the sum of the squares of the differences (XD?) between 
rankings given the respective items. For example, the score indicating the 
degree of congruity between a subject’s own values and the value system of 
the College groups was derived by comparing the ranks given by the subject 
to each item on his “self” ranking and on his ranking for “most 
College students.” The differences between the ranks assigned the respective 
items were squared and totalled. The total of the squared differences was 
the subject’s self-college value congruity score (8-С). The scores were in- 
terpreted as indicating a negative relationship with congruity—the larger 
the score, the less congruity. In a similar manner, scores were derived to 
indicate degree of congruity between the subject’s values and those of his 
off-campus associates, called self-off campus value congruity scores (S-OC). 
"Conflict" scores came from a comparison of rankings assigned to “most 
—— ——— College students" and to off-campus associates (C-OC). Finally, 
Subtracting the 8-С scores from the S-OC scores yielded "balance" scores, 
With the upper end of the range indicating more congruity with the new 
group (the College) than with established groups (off-campus associations). 


3. The Measure of Acceptance 


Acceptance of the new group (the College) as a reference group was 
Measured by a questionnaire consisting of 58 multiple-choice type items, 
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which has been described in detail elsewhere (1). This questionnaire had a 
reliability coefficient of .82 (corrected by the Spearman-Brown formula) and 
had demonstrated its utility in several previous investigations (1, 4, 6). 

Product moment correlations between the values scores and the acceptance 
criterion were used to test the hypotheses. 


4. Additional Measures 


At the same time that the rankings of values items were requested, measures 
of several other functions were secured. Although the results involving these 
are reported in detail elsewhere (2, 3, 5), they are mentioned here because 
relationships among them and the values measures may be helpful in assess- 
ing the utility and meaning of the latter. The functions the additional 
measures were designed to tap were, respectively, varying degrees of need 
satisfaction (by the College and by other groups), perceived differences in 
mores between the College and other groups, the direction of preferences for 
College or off-campus mores, and generalized satisfaction-dissatisfaction. 


D. Resutts AND Discussion 


Our first hypothesis involves the relation between one’s own values and 
those of the new group. As formulated, it reads: The greater the compati- 
bility between the articulated values of the individual and the perceived values 
of the new group, the more likely the individual is to accept the new grouP 
asa reference group. In our data, the S-C score provides a direct means © 
testing this hypothesis, inasmuch as this score is an index of the congruity of 
the values of the respondent and his estimate of College-held values. This 
score is derived in such a fashion that the higher the score the greater the 
incongruity of the value patterns; the lower the s a 
gruity. 

For 146 cases, the correlation between the 8-С score and the score герге 
senting degree of acceptance of the new group was computed. The coefficient 
of correlation (product moment r) proved to be —.20, Fur m at the .0 


level of confidence, This coefficient ma: € inte confirming t 
У be int р 
rpreted as 


core, the greater the C 


Our second hypothesis involves the relation between the values of the new 
group and those prevalent in the groups in which the individual has already 
established membership. As stated, this hypothesis reads: ‘The greater = 
incongruity in values between the new group and the individual’s establishe 
groups, the less likely the individu 


al is to accept the new group as a reference 
group. In our data, 


the C-OC score offers a test of this hypothesis. This 
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score provides an index of the congruity of the perceived values of the Col- 
lege and those of the subject’s off-campus groups; this score was derived so 
that the higher the score, the greater the incongruity, the lower the score the 
greater the congruity. To confirm the hypothesis, we would expect a signifi- 
cant negative correlation between the C-OC score and our index of accept- 
ance of the new group. The correlation, when computed, proved to be —.05, 
not significant, though in the expected direction. The hypothesis fails of con- 
firmation in this test, but as the discussion below will indicate, we need not 
reject it completely at this time. 

Our third hypothesis involves the interrelation of the three value systems: 
the subject’s own, that of his established groups, and that of the new group. 
This hypothesis states that when there is a conflict in values between an indi- 
vidual’s established groups and the new group, those individuals who perceive 
the value system of the new group as more congruent with their own than the 
value systems of their established groups are likely to accept the new group 
more completely than are individuals for whom the situation is reversed. 
The “balance” score described above as derived by subtracting the S-C score 
from the S-OC was designed to provide an index to test this hypothesis. 
Again the correlation coefficient yielded was not significant (r = —.05) and 
the hypothesis fails of support. However, as with the second hypothesis, it 
need not be rejected without further examination of our data. 

It would be pertinent, at this point, to consider the intercorrelations among 
Our measures. "These are presented in Table 1. 


TABLE 1 
INTERCORRELATIONS AMONG DIFFERENT MEASURES OF VALUE-CONGRUITY 
Name of measure b c d 
a. Self-College (S-C) .22 25 07 
b. Self-Of campus ($-ОС) — 47 33 
c. College-Off campus (С-ОС) — «65 
d. College-Off campus Balance 


(S-OC minus S-C) 


" All but one of the intercorrelations among the different “values” measures 
in Table 1 are statistically significant. This may mean that we are here 
dealing in part with a halo effect, resulting from the use of the ranking 
technique in each measure. To some extent, also, the correlations may be 
traceable to the involvement of like elements in some of the scores—for 
example the "self? ranking was involved in both the 8-С and the 8-ОС 
Scores, However, these possibilities do not seem sufficient to explain the dif- 
ferences in the size of the respective intercorrelations nor the extent of the 
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association indicated in some of the instances (notably, between b and c, and 
between c and d). We believe it might, therefore, be instructive to шыт 
the meaning of these correlations individually, taking them at face value, an 
sidering their intrinsic logic. 

Thus, “ie subjects who perceive the values characteristic of the сет 
group as close to their own, also tend to perceive the values of their с 
campus associates in the same way. This may be because both groups actu? y 
are similar or it may indicate a generalized tendency toward projectivity- 
The fact that the S-OC scores showed no correlation with the acceptance 
measure, however, makes us think that our first suggestion is more likely to 
be the valid one. We know that some of our subjects entered the College 
community in the company of their high school companions, and continued 
the contacts with them off-campus; thus, their established groups and the 
new group were similar from their point of view. The presence of а соп” 
siderable group of such subjects might be sufficient to account for the correla- 
tion between the 8-С and S-OC scores. 

The correlation between the 8-С and the S-OC scores tends to support 
our suggestion above. We interpret it to mean that those who perceive larg? 
differences between their personal values and College-held values also pet 
ceive large differences between the values of the College group and fue 
their off-campus groups. The converse of this, of course, is that those W Р 
perceive their own values as being close to College-held values also perceive 
the values of their off-campus groups and those of the College community re 
be compatible. id 

The correlation between the S-OC and C-OC scores, however, oe 
also be interpreted to substantiate our earl er speculation concerning p 
tivity. It seems to say that those who see large differences between their OW s 
values and the values of their off-campus associates also see large differen 
between the College group and their off-campus associates. The fact uF 
this correlation (r = .47) is so much larger than that between the 8-С pi 
the C-OC scores (r = .25) suggests that many subjects who perceive ? cn 
between the College and off-campus groups feel closer to the College °° 
munity in relation to their own values. 5 

Consideration of the intercorrelations with the "balance" score (4) yy 
stantiates the statement made above. The "balance" score was der!V^ ни 
such a fashion that the higher scores would result from relatively pe? 
compatibility between self-held values and College values, coupled W Д 
relatively less compatibility between self-held values and the values 0 
campus associates. In other words, the closer to College values an 


the 


p 
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farther from the values of off-campus associations the individual feels him- 
self to be, the higher his score. We note that the “balance” score d does not 
correlate significantly with the S-C scores, despite the fact that they were 
involved in its derivation. It does, however, correlate significantly with the 
S-OC scores and the C-OC scores. These correlations indicate that the 
greater the gap between our subjects and their off-campus associates, the 
closer they felt, comparatively, to the college. Similarly, the greater the dif- 
ference they perceived between the new group and their other groups, the 
closer they felt to the new one. 

These data may explain why we did not find our second hypothesis sub- 
stantiated. lf conflict between the values of the new group and previously 
established groups is associated with preference for the values of the new 
group, we would expect such conflict to facilitate, not inhibit, acceptance of 
the new group. If, however, this preference operates in only part of our 
sample, and the inhibition we hypothesized operates in another part of the 
sample, the operation of both these forces could cancel each other out in 
correlational terms and result in a zero correlation. 

Examination of the correlations occurring between each of the value scores 
and measures of other variables administered to the same subjects yields 
further understanding of the meaning of the value measures. All correlations 
reaching a level of significance above .05 are presented in Table 2. 


TABLE 2 


SIGNIFICANT CORRELATIONS BETWEEN VALUE-CONGRUITY SCORES AND OTHER MEASURES 


(N = 146) 
Measures 2 ? 
1. S.C and College need satisfaction? | " e s d 
2. §-C and College-Off campus need satisfaction balance A —16 26 
3. 5-С and difference-preference for College-Off campus mores = 2 03 
* S-C and generalized satisfaction-dissatisfaction = 2 
& S-OC and Off-campus need satisfaction? . ч ==2 Zo 
7 S-OC and College-Off campus need satisfaction balance : 25 Ser 
8. S-OC and difference-preference for College-Off campus mores 28 201 
9. S-OC and preference for College-Off campus mores ЕИ 20 
+ C-OC and need importance? е и 
(a) Gross amount of need satisfaction reported to be provided by the College (5). 
th (^) Relative amount of need satisfaction provided by the College as compared with 
a 


t provided by off-campus groups (5). 
БЕ 2 Comparative amount of difference 
eference for College mores (3). 
(d) As measured by attitude toward diverse elements of the sm a. pete 
ms Gross amount of need satisfaction reported to be provided by 0 савр 
oups and associates (5). i 
b f) Gross e esi m College mores, without reference to degree of difference 
*tween College and off-campus groups 3). T 
(57) Degree of personal importance assigned by subjec 


between College and off-campus mores, with 


ts to a list of selected needs 
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We interpret the findings shown in Table 2 as indicated below: dew 

numeral designations 7, 2, 3, etc., refer to the data designated by the respec 

i able 2. : Р 
кашага E perceived difference between the individual's ins 
values and College values, the higher the degree to which he feels his ne 
are satisfied by the College, in absolute terms. 2. 6 

2. The smaller the perceived difference between the penpals 
values and College values, the greater the relative amount of need satis r 
tion the individual experiences at the College, as compared with the nee 
satisfaction he experiences elsewhere. TA 

3. Those who perceive relatively large differences in values between the si 
selves and the College group tend also to perceive relatively large m 
between mores at the College and among their off-campus associates, ie id 
prefer the latter. Conversely, those perceiving their own and College- s 
values as relatively similar, tend also to perceive relatively large — iio 
in mores between the College and their own off-campus associates, but 
prefer the mores characteristic of the College. These data tend to ae 
our earlier speculations about the operation of two opposing tendencies in ОЧ 
sample, | - 

4. Those who perceive relatively little difference between their own va E 
and College values tend to show a relatively high degree of generalized aad 
faction with reference to a wide variety of elements in our culture—elemen 1 
ranging from locomotive engine design to relationships between parents ап 
children. 

5. Those who perceive relatively great differences between their om 
values and those characteristic of their off-campus associations tend to deriv 
a relatively small degree of need satisfaction from their off-campus groups- " 

6. Those who perceive relatively great differences between their pen 
values and those held by their off-campus associates tend also to report ir 
greater balance in favor of the College when the latter is compared with the! 
off-campus groups in terms of need satisfaction. 

7, 8. Those who perceive relatively | 
themselves and their off- 
large differences betwee 
characteristic of their o 


arge differences in values yaa 
campus associates also tend to perceive s s 
n the mores prevalent at the College and jum 
ff-campus contacts and tend to prefer the forme" 
This finding is logically consistent with No. 3 above. held 
9. Those who perceive relatively large differences between the values © 
by their off-campus associates and by the College community, tend also "i 
assign a relatively high degree of importance to their own needs. Keeping 
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mind the complex of inter-relationships in Table 1 and those discussed im- 
me б er suggest that this datum may mean that the subjects 
rura ps = mainly with groups very different from the College during 

-campus find little satisfaction for their needs in these groups 
rh are therefore made more aware of these needs through the frustration 
a ey experience. Those who assess the College and their off-campus associa- 
Hons as very similar in values held tend to assign a comparatively low degree 
of importance to their needs (r = .15, Р = .05). This is logically consistent 
with our suggestion above. | 


E. SUMMARY 


ааа heic ыны: her same a iius cquo di 
Subjects were 146 male college accus By үле р ора та ая ree 
: а g . By ans of a ranking technique, 
scores were obtained showing the relative congruity between subjects' personal 
values, the values they perceived as characteristic of the new group (the 
College), and those they perceived as characteristic of their established 
groups. This technique also yielded scores indicating the relative compati- 
bility in values between the new group and their established groups from the 
subjects’ point of view, and the direction of greater congruence when sub- 
jects’ values were compared with those they assigned to the new and to their 
established groups respectively. Results indicated that the greater the com- 
patibility between the values of the individual and the perceived values of 
the new group, the more likely the individual is to accept the new group as 
a reference group. Hypotheses concerning conflicts in values between the 
new and established groups were not supported, but the data suggested that 
the simultaneous operation of opposing tendencies in our sample might be 
responsible for the apparent lack of support. Relationships between measures 
of value congruity and measures of other functions administered to the same 
sample indicated that the former behaved with logical self-consistency. 
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A STUDY OF ORGASM AS A CONDITION OF WOMEN'S 
ENJOYMENT OF INTERCOURSE* 


Department of Sociology, Stanford University 


Paur WALLIN! 


A. INTRODUCTION AND PROBLEM 


This article presents some empirical evidence on the question of whether 
orgasm is a necessary condition for women’s enjoyment of intercourse. 

Many manuals which concern themselves with the sexual instruction of 
married couples proceed on the assumption that orgasm is essential for 
Women’s enjoyment of intercourse. If not explicitly stated, this is implied 
by their emphasis on the importance of foreplay (e.g., clitoral stimulation by 
the husband) for purposes of insuring the wife’s orgasm. The tendency is 
to presume that in the absence of orgasm, women who have been sexually 
aroused are left in an unpleasant state of neuromuscular tension. This point 
of view is expressed by Kelly (+): “If the woman is not quite apt and does 
Not reach a climax easily she may remain in an unsatisfied state, with a re- 
Sultant congestion of her generative organs and an unrelieved nervous ten- 
sion." In a somewhat similar vein Kinsey and his collaborators (5) refer to, 
"the satisfaction and physiologic release which the female might obtain from 
." Although they assert that, "considerable 
hich does not proceed to the point 
social and not erotic. 


complete activity [i.e. orgasm] . . 
pleasure may be found in sexual arousal w 
of orgasm,” the pleasure alluded to is apparently 

Other observers, however, directly or by implication question the premise 
that intercourse without orgasm leaves women in a state of unresolved tension 
and frustration. They consequently affirm the possibility of intercourse 
being satisfying in the absence of orgasm. For example, Simone de Beauvoir 
—— 
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у i i eir mode of response 
(1) stressing individual differences among women in thei ode o 5р! 

› 

to coital stimulation, states: 


A man is very wrong in undertaking to impose his own рр om 
timing upon his partner and in working furiously to give her an — 
he would often succeed only in shattering the form of eroticism she bs as 
on the way to experiencing in her special manner. It is a form sufficient- 
ly plastic to set its own terms; certain spasms localized in the vagina 
ӨР in the sexual system as a whole, or involving the entire body, can 
constitute a resolution; in some women they are strong enough and are 
Produced with sufficient regularity to be regarded as orgasms; but a 
woman in love can also find in the man's orgasm a conclusion that brings 
appeasement and satisfaction. And it is also possible for the erotic hate 
to be quietly resolved. in а gradual manner, without abrupt climax 


(italics mine), 

Ford and Beach (3), subscribing to the latter Proposition, note that, “the 
fact that some women can find intercourse pleasant and satisfying without 
experiencing any violent climax may be interpreted as reflecting the peman 
importance of stimulation which evokes a more or less steady physiologica 
response and may totally lack any climatic features.” 6) 

The question at issue here was first empirically studied by Terman ( 
with data obtained from 750 married women. On the basis of his study, he 
concluded that: “For many women the satisfaction derived from sexual esa 
course is largely independent of the climatic response," Terman so conclude 
found between the responses of the 


(a) In sexual intercourse with your husband, do y 


orgasm, ie, a climax of intense feeling followed by quietude and a 
feeling of relief? (Never, sometimes, usually, always.) 


(^) How much release or satisfaction do you usually get from sexual 
intercourse. with your husband? (Entirely, complete, fairly complete, 
moderately complete, little, none, am left nervous and dissatisfied.) 

Terman's conclusion as to the possibility 
intercourse in the absence of orgasm does not 
equivocally as his Statement would 
question used as a measure of satisfac 
it did to "release or satisfaction," 


ou experience an 


of complete satisfaction with 
follow from his data as un- 
indicate. As he himself realized the 
tion was double-barreled, referring 4S 
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B. METHOD 
1. Subjects 


Burgess and Wallin (2) collected data relating to the problem under 
Consideration from the wives who participated in their study of engagement 
and marriage. This research is reported in detail elsewhere (2). In its 
first stage it was concerned with a thousand engaged couples. In a follow-up 
Study of the couples who married and could be reached after a few years of 
marriage, husbands and wives, independently of one another and under 
Supervision, answered questionnaires that yielded the data presented below. 
This phase of the study was completed in 1946. 

The couples were volunteers and received no payment. They were white, 
native-born, and predominantly residents of metropolitan Chicago. Only 
one-fifth of the men and about one-third of the women lacked some college 
education. Somewhat more than half the couples were Protestant, the others 
being Jewish or Catholic or having no religious affiliation. The average age 
at marriage was 25.7 for the men and 23.9 for the women. At the time of 
the follow-up study, about three-fourths of the couples had been married 
between three and five years. A small percentage had been married under 
three years, and the marriages of the remainder were of six to nine years 
duration. Consequently, the findings presented below are for the early years 
of marriage. (A study of these couples in the middle years of marriage is 
now in progress.) 

2. Procedure 

Orgasm was defined as by Terman (6) except for the omission of the 
Word “quietude” because of the possibility of its not being understood. 
Terman’s double-barrelled question was modified as follows to focus atten- 
tion on relief or frustration of sexual desire: How much relief from sexual 
desire do you usually get from sexual intercourse with your husband? 


C. RESULTS 


Table 1 presents the cross-tabulation of responses to this question and the 
Teported orgasm-frequency of the women in the Burgess-Wallin study. The 
data indicate a high positive correlation between orgasm-frequency and the 
extent to which the women obtain relief from sexual desire. For most of 
this sample of women complete relief from sexual desire is associated with 
their having orgasm. There are, however, wives who describe themselves as 
having orgasm only sometimes or even never, who nonetheless report that 
they usually experience complete relief. And there are some who rate them- 
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TABLE 1 А 
SCY АХ <TENT OF 
Five Hunprep Forty Wives CLASSIFIED BY THEIR OrGAsM FnEQUENCY AND EXTE 
RELIEF FROM SEXUAL DESIRE* 


lief Orgasm frequency es 
Foe sit dese Never Sometimes Usually Always 
92.8 
Entirely complete 11.1 19.7 70.7 p 
Fairly complete 18.5 40.2 24.8 24 
Moderately complete 22.2 27.0 4.5 
Little, none, left nervous B 
and dissatisfied** 48.1 13.1 = 135 
Total cases 27 122 266 


: swering 
* Some 60 wives have been excluded from the analysis because of not bs 3. 
any one of the three questions, responses to which are reported in Tables 1, 2, 


3 E À огїез 
** Because of the few wives in any one of these categories, the three categ 
are here combined. 


; г Р c less 
selves as usually ог always having orgasm who they say usually secure 


than complete relief, The reports of these two groups of wives support the 

Proposition that orgasm is neither à necessary nor sufficient condition for the 

relief of women's sexual desire. 
Differences between women in the 


Proportion of their coital relationships 
in which they have orgasm is only 


a partial description of their response ш 
stimulation. Women who have orgasm differ in the means by which they 
attain orgasm and in the extent to which they find the means acceptable. 
They differ, too, in the ease with which they can secure orgasm, some being 
able to reach it as quickly as they desire, and others having to exert theme 
selves much longer than they prefer. More important perhaps are differences 
among women in the typical intensity of their orgasm. For some the climax 
may be almost unbearably intense, for others it may be only moderately Pe 
Future research should take account of all these dimensions when orgasm н 
being considered as а condition of relief of sexual desire, or more generally 
as a determinant of enjoyment of intercourse, Differences between women 17 


one or more of these explain the women who usually °F 
always have orgasm with less then complete relief, 

It will be recalled that the primary 
concerned is whether intercours н 
enjoyable activity, It could be 
unequivocally on this question 
pleteness of relief from se 


dimensions may 
Problem with which this paper '$ 
e without orgasm can be a pleasurable an 
argued that the data of Table 1 do not Беат 
and that it remains to be shown that com- 
xual desire and enjoyment of intercourse ar? 
correlated. The objection might even be urged that women whose ман: 
desire is relieved without orgasm are women who are relatively less arouse? 


Я f : :ovable 
in coitus who therefore may be presumed to find intercourse less enjoy? 
than women who usually do have orgasm, 
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Fortunately data from the Burgess-Wallin study provided a measure of 
enjoyment of intercourse which could be correlated in turn with orgasm 
frequency and relief from desire. The measure was the responses of the 
wives to the question “How many times per month would you prefer to have 
intercourse?” This report of preferred frequency of coitus was used as an 
index of enjoyment of intercourse on the assumption that the greater the 
enjoyment of an activity, the more frequently it would be preferred. (This 
assumption will be empirically tested with data now being secured from 
wives in the middle years of marriage.) 

The data of Table 2 indicate that preferred frequency of coitus varies 
positively and significantly with relief of sexual desire. The association 
between the former and orgasm-frequency however, while in the expected 
direction is not statistically significant. 

TABLE 2 
Five Hunprep Forty WIVES CLASSIFIED BY PREFERRED MONTHLY FREQUENCY OF INTER- 


COURSE AND (А) ORGASM FREQUENCY AND (B) UsuaL EXTENT oF 
RELIEF FROM SEXUAL DESIRE 


Orgasm Frequency Usual Relief 
Preferred Never or 
monthly some- Moderate Fairly 
frequency times Usually Always or less complete Complete 
Less then 5 30.2 23.8 21.6 34.9 33.3 19.3 
5 to 8 times 37.6 39.2 41.6 38.6 31.0 42.6 
9 or more 32.2 37.0 36.8 26.5 35.7 38.1 
Total cases 149 266 125 83 126 331 

p.50 01> 22.001 


of intercourse varies with relief and 
ith very few cases, it 
little association 


Table 3 shows how preferred frequency 
Orgasm taken together. Ignoring the sub-groups w 
can be seen that with relief held constant there is relatively 
between orgasm-frequency and preferred frequency of intercourse, and that 
among women reporting complete relief the association, although far from 
is negative rather than positive. Insofar, then, 
an index of its enjoyment, the data 
ho never or only sometimes 
secure complete 


being statistically significant, 
as preferred frequency of intercourse is 
are consistent with the hypothesis that women w 
have orgasm can find intercourse enjoyable providing they 
or fairly complete relief from sexual desire. 

Finally, a related unpublished finding for the women studied warrants 
Mention since it suggests an interpretation of the relationship between 
orgasm and relief from sexual desire. The finding is that women at the 
graduate level of education are significantly less likely than those at a lower 
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level to report complete relief of sexual desire if they fail to have orgasm. 
This suggests that the expectation of orgasm may be an important determinant 
of the extent of enjoyment of intercourse in the absence of orgasm. This 
could be inferred from the finding on education if it be assumed that the 
expectation of orgasm in marital coitus is more common among women at 
higher than at lower educational levels. This is probably a valid assumption 
since the former are more likely to have encountered the concept of orgasm 
through reading and, according to the Kinsey Report on women, are more 
likely to have experienced orgasm directly in premarital masturbation. 


D. SUMMARY 


Data obtained by questionnaire from a group of 540 wives in the early 
years of marriage were used to test the hypothesis that orgasm is a condition 
of women’s enjoyment of intercourse. The data were the women’s reports of 
(a) their orgasm frequency, (b) their relief from sexual desire, and (c) their 
preferred monthly frequency of coitus. 


Orgasm frequency was found to be closely associated with the completeness 


of relief usually experienced in intercourse. Some wives, however, described 
themselves as having orgasm only sometimes or even never but stated they 
usually experienced complete relief of sexual desire. Some rated themselves 
as usually or always having orgasm but as securing less than complete relief. 

The wives’ reports of their preferred monthly rate of intercourse were 
Significantly associated with the usual completeness of their relief but not 
with their orgasm frequency. 

The findings of the study can be regarded as sup рш 
that, in the universe of wives roughly sampled by the Burgess-Wallin in- 
vestigation, intercourse without orgasm tends to have some frustration (lack 
of complete relief of desire) associated with it. But the research is also con- 
sistent with the assumption that intercourse can be a satisfying and enjoyable 
experience despite a usual lack of orgasm. 

Finally, an unpublished finding for the wives of the study suggests that 
whether lack of orgasm is experienced as frustration is in part, at least, 


socially or culturally determined. 


port for the assumption 
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SOME EFFECTS OF BIAS ON LEARNING* 


Department of Sociology, Emory University 


Joux T. Оовү! 


A. INTRODUCTION AND STATEMENT OF THE PROBLEM 


The relationship of past learning to present or subsequent learning has 
been a subject of much discussion and many investigations (1). The 
relationship of previously learned information and habits to subsequent 
learning not only is of great theoretical interest, but also obviously has many 
practical implications. Theoretically the issue has come to be known as the 
continuity and non-continuity theories of discrimination learning. 

Practically it is of great significance in the field of education and teaching. 
Thus if a subject has learned biased answers, it would be anticipated that he 
would have difficulty in extinguishing the wrong answers for the purpose of 
subsequently learning the right answers. 

It has been my observation that students seem to learn more easily and 
retain information and answers to statements to which they have initially 
guessed the answers, than to statements initially answered wrong by errors 
The impliaction of this 


observation is that communication is more effective when an individual has 
hen he has a biased and/or mis- 


in reasoning, misinformation, or biased reactions. 


no clear-cut stand on a statement than w 
informed stand. 

It is a general assumption of psychoanal 
learned in childhood are of great import А 


process later оп (3). But perhaps these expectati ипе 
If one is critical in his thinking he 


5 that expectations and attitudes 


ance to the individual’s learning 
ons are simply unlearned 


er replaced by subsequent associations. 
will as is learned at one time Is important for 


: why assume that what 1 
learning at a later time? This, of course, brings us directly to the problem of 


unlearning and forgetting. 


The general consensus а is that forgetting 1s 


mong theorists of learning 


а ra 
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not due to disuse. Instead, it is due to the conditions of interference by “ie 
learning, altered stimulus conditions, and inadequate motivation or set at wie 
time of retention measurement (5). Osgood, generalizing regarding cw 
cepts of retroactive inhibition and transfer of training, formulated the pro 
lem of the effects of previous learning upon subsequent learning ina 106 
specific manner by stating that the amount of transfer in positive or negative 
directions is a function of changes in similarity between learning and reten- 
tion of both the stimulus conditions and the response required. Further, he 
says that stimuli bearing no resemblance to those used in original — 
lead to new responses without any transfer effect, positive or negative. Wit n 
identical stimuli there will be maximum positive transfer with identical 
responses, whereas with direct antagonistic responses there will be n 
interference, for the earlier responses will have to be completely unlearne 
or extinguished (1). Thus with identical stimuli and antagonistic responses, 
there will be Maximum interference, | 
Unlearning would most likely occur when the same stimuli give rise to 
incompatible responses, one of which may then be extinguished by lack of 
reinforcement. But such an opportunity for unlearning or extinguishing 
is not so likely to occur when the early experiences are learned under 
stimulus conditions which are exceedingly generalized and vague. ‘This 
has the effect of making it more difficult for subjects to achieve the ne 
discriminations and differentiations in order to permit the extinction 0 
learned connections, Randomizing reinforcement is one well known experi- 
mental way of making discrimination between learning and extinction 
difficult (2). Much carly learning which occurs before the child Jigs 
developed an adequate symbol system is very generalized and vague. Thus 
McClelland musters evidence to show that early experiences assume е 
importance they do because they are not represented by the kinds of symbols 
particularly verba], which facilitate subsequent discrimination and extinc- 
or early learning situation may prevent 
€ responses are instrumental to goals 01 
gue or indeterminate that it i impossible for the n 
oing. To borrow an example from epee 
a child may be punished regularly for stealing candy. He knows he will а 
spanked if he takes it and may learn to inhibit this response. Later on he gd 
try taking candy again and if he goes unspanked will soon extinguish the "o 
hibitory response. At the other extreme, a child may be told if he steals can ‘A 
that “something bad” will happen to him; God will disapprove. This, too, e 
time will inhibit his response but now if he breaks through this inhibition 2 
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any time he has no way of knowing accurately whether he is being punished 
or not. "Something bad" may not happen immediately, but it may later; 
sins may bring punishment in the next life. In short, responses learned under 
conditions for the consequences of which the subject has no valid test, are 
more difficult to extinguish than those which have direct and clear-cut effects. 
Many folk beliefs and opinions are of this sort. 

Finally, a third condition which interferes with unlearning is that in 
general a subject will tend to accept statements which express ideas and 
attitudes in harmony with those of his reference groups and reject statements 
Іп conflict with these; therefore, any change in a subject's beliefs and atti- 
tudes would be related to perceived similar changes in his reference groups. 
Thus, if a subject has learned biased answers under the three conditions 
described in the foregoing, it would be anticipated that he would have dif- 
ficulty in extinguishing the wrong answers for the purpose of subsequently 
learning the right answers. 

Man’s symbolic capacity frees him to a certain extent from too great a 
dependence on external regularities or irregularities by enabling him to 
Produce a kind of personal or internal regularity. However, if the learned 
connections are formed under very irregular conditions and during a time 
before symbolic control has adequately developed, then the learning con- 
ditions are such that it would be difficult for the person ever to discover 
that the conditions have changed. This should be particularly true of early 
childhood since it is during this period that symbolic capacities are at a 
minimum. Thus the Freudian emphasis on the importance of early infancy 
and childhood in the formation of adult personality would be valid, but for 
reasons due to conditions of learning rather than to Freud’s biological dei ex 


machina, such as the instincts of libido and cathexis. One wonders if complete 


extinction is possible when learning occurs under the foregoing conditions. 

Thus the specific problem here is: Does bias interfere with subsequent 
learning under conditions of positive motivation? The major implication of 
this question is that extinction will have to occur before new learning can 
take place, but that bias will interfere with the extinction process. 


B. THE ARGUMENT 


А kia , 
The research argument of this paper consists in combining two of Osgood’s 


Propositions referred to previously with the three conditions discussed in 


connection with the impeding of the unlearning process. The two Osgood 
g no resemblance to those 


Propositions in question are: first, stimuli bearin: h 
ithout алу transfer effect, 


Used in original learning lead to new responses w 
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positive or negative. Second, when the subject is presented with stimuli 
identical with the stimuli used in connection with original learning, but 
calling for antagonistic responses, there will be a maximum of interference, 
for the earlier responses will have to be unlearned or extinguished. ‘These 
propositions can be somewhat simplified by noting that the first one refers to 
new stimuli about which it is presumed that the subjects have no preconcep- 
tions or attitudes. The second refers to stimuli with which the subjects are 
familiar and to which they also have fixed responses, but the new learning 
situations call for new and conflicting responses to the old stimuli. 2 

Now, if one assumes that the stimuli referred to in the second proposition 
are learned under conditions which are known to impede unlearning, then. 
this should further reinforce the interference effect of Osgood’s second 
proposition. Much social-learning occurs under these conditions: group expec- 
tancy, vague and general stimuli conditions, and vague and general response 
validation. Consequently, it was decided that the stimuli used in this experi- 
ment which called for conflicting responses should be of the kind which would 
extend through early childhood and adolescence. "This would assure sufficient 
general acquaintance by the subjects with the stimulus content. Secondly, it 
was decided that the statements of this type should primarily deal with 
stereotyped notions of human nature or human behavior, since this is a likely 
source of existing conceptions which would be in conflict with scientific 
interpretations of the same statements, 

The following are two exam 


. H ts 
ples of the antagonistic type of statement? 
used: "Although many Negroes 


are quite intelligent, the majority of ges 
have ‘white blood’, and it is the white blood Which accounts for this. 
"Criminals are born, not made, and evidence for this is provided by the pu 
that many criminals’ families have long histories of crime.” The following 
are two examples of the type of statements used in connection with the first 
Proposition, i.e., stimuli which were new to the subject and toward which he 
would be neutral. “The region of most indistinct vision in the eye is m 
fovea." "At birth the infant Possesses his total quota of muscle cells." 

The preceding argument may now be summarized, If a subject has 2^ 
existing interpretation of а statement, it would seem that in comparison t° : 
statement for which he does not have an existing interpretation the learning ? 
the right answer to the former, in comparison with the latter, would be mor’ 
difficult as a consequence of the selectiy s learned 
interpretation, and the necessity of un 
gree of interference or difficulty 
conditions of previous learning: 


€ structuring of the previously de- 
learning the former. Finally, the " 
of unlearning is related to at least ie 
first, highly generalized stimulus condition 
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which handicap the discrimination and differentiation necessary to permit 
extinction; second, the fact that the goal-directed responses are too in- 
determinate to permit the subject to evaluate how well he is doing; third, 
the pressure of the subject’s reference groups. 


C. Tue Basic RESEARCH DESIGN 


: For purposes of this study, the existence of bias is inferred from the 
failure of a subject to change from a wrong response to a statement to a 
right response, when the subject is provided with full information and reasons 
regarding the correct response and is motivated to change. In other words, 
bias is defined as the existence within a subject of an interpretation based on 
false information and misconceptions, and to which the subject clings in spite 
of full information and motivation to the contrary. Operationally, bias is de- 


хуу 
ХУУ pt . 
fined as Po Where XW, is the sum of the statements answered wrong on 


a pretest by a given subject, and N is the total number of statements to be 
answered. Each statement could be answered in one of three ways: as true, 
false, or “don’t know". ‘“Non-biased” is taken to mean that a subject does 
not have a preferential response, i.e., he does not know the answer to the 
statement, and says that he does not know. Operationally defined, “лоп- 
biased" is the sum of the "don't know" responses of a subject on a pretest 
expressed as a proportion of the total number of statements on the pretest. 
3D.K.pt 
— n. 

The hypothesis is that subjects will have more difficulty in learning the 
right answers to statements initially answered wrong than to statements 


initially answered “don’t know." In order to provide motivation for learn- 
redit was allowed for each of 


Symbolically this is expressed as 


ing the correct responses, one hour's course c 
the 122 members of the freshman class who participated and successfully 
completed the work. 

was to give to the 122 college 
freshmen systematic instruction about a group of statements on which they 
had given both biased and unbiased answers in a pretest; to withhold 
instruction on a similar group of statements and then compare the rate 
of learning of the right answers on statements to which the students had 
Previously given biased answers with the rate of learning of the right answers 
on the statements to which they had previously given non-biased answers 


The general procedure of the study 
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for both the taught and non-taught groups of statements.? The following 
table will illustrate the controls used in this experiment. 


TABLE 1 
ILLUSTRATING RESEARCH CONTROLS 
Before After . iba 
Group of statements (pretest) (post-test) Effect of instructio 
Experimental statements E, E, D; 
(taught statements) 5 
Controlled statements €, С. ° 


(non-taught statements) 


Since the statements assigned to the control group and to the experimental 
group were assigned by a randomizing process? then, if D, is significantly 
different from D» the difference is assumed to be the result of the treatment 
or, in this case, the instruction.! The foregoing control is quite important 
since in order to show that bias does or does not interefere with subsequent 
learning, it is first necessary to show that the subjects had had sufficiently 
adequate instruction, in both the biased and non-biased areas, to permit 
successful learning to occur. 'The appropriate significance-of-difference test 
resulted in a critical ratio of 3.34 which is significant at Р = .0005. One 
can, therefore, conclude that the instruction was adequate, and proceed next 
to test the primary hypothesis that subjects will have more difficulty 10 
learning the right answers to statements initially answered wrong than t9 
statements initially answered “don’t know.” That where there are 


Is, 


2 As a practical necessity for securing course credit for the subjects it was пес 
Sary to emphasize the number of taught statements more than the попат е 
statements. Thus the N’s for the non-taught group of statements and for the сапа s 
group are unequal, being 20 and 60 respectiv coni 
would have been established by means of the m 4 
group of subjects and a co j 
administrative process of givi 
received instruction and some would not hav 
the "Argument" 


were strong competing responses. 


competing responses, whereas in the case of the 
there presumably w 


that the placing of 
test, since the use of 


responses, It could be argued, 


us 
2 p rigoro 
s material provided a more serve 


+ The statements were selected and standardized 


art- 
t ‹ 1 by use of judges from the Dep 
ment of Sociology of the University of Wisconsin, 
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existent competi 5 i 
е зс peting responses the necessity of extinction will retard learning. 
ata necessary to test the hypothesis are illustrated by Table 2. 
lider TABLE 2 
ING THE RELATION BETWEEN THE RATE OF LEARNING OF RiGHT ANSWERS ON 


THE Posr-TEsr WHICH WERE WRONG ON THE 
W NG ON PRETEST TO THE LEARNING OF THE RIGHT 
ANSWERS ON THE Posr-TEsr WHICH WERE “Don’T KNOW” ON THE PRETEST 


А Pretest 
Right Wrong Don't know Total 
Right Р„ = Р 
E. л P, = 490 P qx. = -562 
Don't know 
Total 


* ть 
е standard error of difference of the above two statistics was .016 


The i i i Р, 
crucial difference is, of course, the difference between Pw and Pax 
rica d.k. 


in the foregoing table, where Pw equals 


N Re, Wre 


and Рак. equals 


That i zx 

p в. паа the mean per cent change of the 122 subjects in terms 
Sukie? nber right on the test of those which were wrong Оп the pretest 
БҮ da the total number wrong on the pretest for each student. And Pax. 
Hi on «is per y change of the 122 subjects in terms of the proportion 
un xa test о those which were don't know” on the pretest for each 
sample of 122 bal ratio for the difference between Pax, and Pw for the 
P= 00015 subjects was 4.50 and is significant at a level of confidence of 

D. SUMMARY, RESULTS, AND CoNCLUSIONS 


А ; з г 
fter having made adequate tests to ensure that the instruction or treat- 


me " ; : Mis й 3 
nt was effective in providing adequate opportunity for unlearning and 
fically this hypothesis 


relearni В 3 E 
Itcarning, the hypothesis on bias was tested. Speci 
of interest in the statement by the student and 


1 beta and partial correlation techniques in 
tial wrong answers and initial “don’t 


5 
init should be noted that the factors 
тена dr were controlled by partia 
E ct to the two learning situations of ini 
w? answers. 
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stated that the subjects would have more difficulty in learning ma 
answers to statements initially answered wrong than to statements "rm 4 
answered "don't know." Appropriate statistical analysis confirmed this z 
pothesis. Consequently, the conclusion is that with identical stimuli, ES 
competing responses, in spite of the positive motivation to acquire the pine 
response, the existence of the preferential initial response significantly inte i 
feres with subsequent learning as compared with the "don't know” or neutra 
response. 

The degree of correlation in respect to the relative interference of wrong 
answers and "don't know" answers to the subsequent learning of right 
answers was determined by a partial correlation and partial beta e 
The results were as follows: гор зза == —.52 with a level significance : 
P < .001. This meant that when the proportion of wrong answers on t : 
pretest for each student was correlated with the proportion of right са 
on the post-test with “don’t know” answers, interest in statement, ап 
intelligence held constant that the net correlation was —.52. шагы 
T2134 = —.42 which means that when the proportion of "don't knows 
on the pretest for each student was correlated with the proportion of right 
answers on the post-test for each student with wrong answers, interest |n 
the statement, and intelligence held constant that the amount of interference 
dropped by a 10 per cent difference in the third-order partial r's. 5:8 

The third-order partial betas were Bor.231 = —.591, and Bos.134 = 168. 
However, to demonstrate that wrong 
cantly more than “don’t know” answers on the pretest as measured by the 
degree of correlation of each with right answers on the post-test, it is neces- 


А SER. xi o m 
sary to show that the two third-order betas or ғ differ significantly fro 
each other. 


; -fere signifi- 
answers on the pretest interfere sig! 


The critical ratio test for differences between correlation coefficients i 
volves converting the partial r’s to z's, and if the two sets of scores are highly 
intercorrelated (as these were to the extent of —.834), there is no know? 
valid method for determining the intercorrelation between the z's (6, 7). 
However, by transforming the partial 5 to partial betas, the problem of the 
non-normal distribution of r's can be avoided, and likewise the -—Ü 
intercorrelation between the 2’s when the Corresponding r's are from M 
same sample. "This is so since in the case of betas one is dealing directly war 
the original or initial variabilities, while in the case of partial r one } 


6 Variable 0 was the per cent of right answers on the test for the students, 
1 was the per cent of wrong answers on the pretest, and Variable 2 was the 
of “don’t know” answers on the Pretest for the students. 
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dealing with equalized residual scores around the slope of the line. One can 
take initial measurements in terms of equal standard deviations, but partial 
standard deviations exist only theoretically (7). 

The critical ratio test for the difference between the two observed partial 
betas resulted in a critical ratio value of 3.00 which is significant at P = 001. 

To summarize: it has been shown, first by critical ratio analysis, and 
secondly by partial correlation and partial beta anal that the existence 
of competing preferential responses interferes significantly more with subse- 
quent learning than the existence of neutral or "don't know" responses on a 
pretest. Thus with wrong responses, extinction and then new learning takes 
Place; with “don’t know” responses, only new learning takes place. It is not 
intended to imply that learning in respect to the "don't know" responses is 
completely independent of previous learning, while in the case of wrong 
responses, it is dependent upon previous learning. 'This would be an over- 
simplification of the process. It should be recognized that the learning which 
occurs in connection with the "don't know" type response has to occur within 
the context of the subject's previously learned general knowledge, powers of 
discrimination, habits of thought, and his ability to analyze logically. "Thus 
while only new learning takes place in connection with the “don’t know” 
responses, it takes place through the subject's existent neutral content and 
habits, The crucial point seems to be that in the case of “don't know" re- 
sponses there are no existent preconceptions which have reached the level of 
habitual organization and thus function as automatic-like interpretators which 
would tend to make the subject unconscious of the need for le 
the case of wrong responses, preconceptions do exist, some of which have 
reached the level of habitual response or automatic behavior and others which 
have approached this level within varying degrees. These preconceptions and 
habits tend to order and interpret the data of the stimulus world until 
changed by extinction and relearning. Once acquired, however, many 
complex habits seem to remain rather stable until circumstances of life, 
changed conditions, and crises occur which break up established relations 
between fixed habits and the stimulus world. . 

Finally, it is important to note the relation between the basic assumptions 
made in Section 1 and 2 of this paper, and the types of statements which the 
subjects answered wrong on the pretest and changed least on the post-test 
as compared to those statements on which the subjects’ answers changed most. 
First, all the statements in the "least change" category, with the single ex- 
ception of one rather technical statement, represented cultural stereotypes 
and folk beliefs. The least change category was defined arbitrarily as those 


arning. But in 
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statements for which only 25 per cent or less of the subjects changed from 
wrong answers on the pretest to right answers on the post-test. “Most 
change” was defined as those statements for which 60 per cent or more of the 
subjects changed from wrong answers on the pretest to right answers on the 
post-test. Secondly, the aforementioned stereotypes without exception repre- 
sented conceptions in Tespect to some aspect or aspects of human nature. 
This result is extremely interesting because the conditions under which con- 
ceptions regarding human nature are generally learned are quite similar to 


the conditions which we have assumed to interfere most with the extinction 
process, 


the left side of the body." The ideas contained in this type of statement are 
ideas which are normally not contained in the folk culture, but instead 
have emerged from technical sources, "They have the power of the authority 
of the "expert" to bolster them. And finally, the statements which comprise 
the "most change" category seem to be less complex than the ones of the 
“Teast change” category. That is 
volve fewer assumptions and ideas in their derivation, This should facilitate 


unlearning in Preparation for relearning, 
ideas, 


analysis bears out the quantitative conclusions, that 
tive responses operates to interfere with subsequent 
iar stimuli which call for an 
4 xistence of the Preferential responses tends 
r relearning as evidenced by 
elation between interest in learning the answers 
to statements answered Wrong on the pretest, 4 


y ion 
vhile there was a "ow 
e с. ч $ “ 
significant at P — 05 in respect to interest in the statements fnarked "don 
know" on the pretest. 
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RORSCHACH RESPONSES OF HINDUS AND BHILS* 


Maudsley Hospital, London; Queen’s University, Ontario; and Gaston House; 
Bishops Stortford, Herts., England 


G. M. Carstairs, В. W. Payne, AND 5. WHITTAKER 


A. INTRODUCTION 


The Rorschach Test has been in general use in the fields of psychiatric 
Personality diagnosis and child therapy, for over a quarter of a century. It 
has acquired a considerable body of literature on the theoretical aspects of its 
interpretation and use as a clinical procedure. The bulk of this literature 
is naturally concerned with its use with subjects living in Europe and Amer- 
ica. For a number of years there have appeared a few reports of the test's 
being used with subjects of a non-European racial and cultural background. 
The first of these, by Bleuler and Bleuler (1935), concerned its use with 
Moroccan natives. Since then it has been used in America to illustrate per- 
sonality differences between Jew and Gentile groups living in adjacent 
areas (Frenkel-Brunswick and Sanford, 1945); and similarly with negro 
and white youths (Stainbrook and Siegel, 1944; and Hunter, 1937) ; and 
as an adjunct to the understanding of communities which were being studied 
from the point of view of social anthropology—in Samoa (Cook, 1942) ; in the 
island of Alor, in the East Indies (Du Bois, 1944); in American Indian 
tribes ( Hallowell, 1940, 1941, 1942, 1945) ; and in South American Indians 


(Schachtel and Henry, 1942). 


So far, it has been shown clearly that th 1 
communities, and that the responses obtained can be scored and interpreted 


along the lines of the general European-American theory. Even if the test 
were known to be valid for Western subjects, it would not necessarily follow 
that the Western criteria of interpretation to the responses given to the test 
could be used. 


. An additional difficulty has been the fact that in m 
in non-Western cultures the test has been both administered and scored by a 


field worker whose interpretations of the subjects’ responses might be influ- 
enced by his possessing а good deal of extraneous information about them. 
'This could not be held against the study of the 37 protocols which Сога 
Du Bois brought back from Alor, whose inter (carried out “blind 


e test can be applied to non-European 


ost instances of its use 


pretation 


1959, and published immediately 
-cultural research. 


. * Received in the Editorial Office on November 23, 
in accordance with our policy of special consideration for cross 
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by Dr. Oberholzer) confirmed a number of the generalizations which the 
anthropologist had made on the basis of her observations of the islanders. 

It cannot, however, be said that the validity of the Rorschach has yet been 
established as a personality-diagnostic instrument which can be used with 
confidence in non- Western cultures. Until this has been done, anthropological 
field workers will naturally be reluctant to invest the considerable amount of 
time and effort required to administer the test systematically to their in- 
formants. 

A pre-requisite for validation of the Rorschach is the existence of some 
independent criterion against which its findings can be measured. In the 
present study Rorschach tests were obtained from men belonging to two 
village communities in Northern India, communities which showed a number 
of very marked contrasts in child-rearing, in relationships within the family, 
and whose expression was approved and encouraged among their adult mem- 
bers. It was assumed that in obedience to these different. social pressures, 
certain contrasting personality traits would be more fully developed in 
members of each group: and the analysis of their Rorschach protocols was 


accordingly designed to show whether these, when interpreted blind, pro- 


vided an efficient means of identifying the members of the respective groups- 


B. CHARACTERISTICS OF THE Two Groups 


The protocols were obtained by one of the authors (G. M. Carstairs) 
during an anthropological field study carrie 
Udaipur Division of Rajasthan jn 1951-52. The characteristics common 
to members of each of these communities have been discussed at length in а 
monograph (Carstairs, 1957) but some of the salient features can be briefly 
indicated. 

Forty-one tests were completed with men belonging to three high-caste 
Hindu communities living in a large, long-established village some 20 miles 
from the city of Udaipur. In the family life of these Hindu villagers two 
striking patterns were the prolonged and very indulgent care which infants 
received from their mothers, succeeded, after a permissive toilet training and 
a delayed weaning, by an arduous process of socialisation in which many 

i s, in this community, were not readily 


е feelings towards their children or their wives; as the 
child grew up deference to Patriarchal 


Self-control, restraint in the expressio 


" H H e 
d out in two villages in th 
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TOW sti 
boi pie r so of expressions of affection between the sexes. In their 
ее iom te cipere self-control, formality, and conformity to paternal 
en won c e : ane spontaneity was relatively discouraged. 
a Te protocols were obtained from men of the Bhil tribe, 
ior UR p» s in bamboo huts in the jungles of the Aravli Hills 
fibus cem А o A est of Udaipur city. This is a hunting, thieving, and 
The ple, in w ich every male member carries a weapon—and a flute. 
dhe tutes ae many striking contrasts to the former group. For example, 
p с" сее especially in composing music and songs, and in danc- 
s das oes y give expression to their emotions of rage, fear, sorrow, or 
к генин e y cen which particularly shocks the high-caste Hindu 
кышны аї 5 men and women openly display their fondness for each 
Thine M кы: side by side, holding hands, even smiling at one another. 
| a sharp contrasts also in their family relationships: Bhil children are 
) constantly attended by their mothers, their relations with both parents 
are less formal and more spontancous—for example the father’s authority is 
— but dependent on goodwill. When a son grows up he may, if he 
ut with his father, either assert his independence by force or else run 


away from home. 
Two of the 63 tests were administered almost entirely in English to the 
inder were administered 


two highly educated Hindu respondents. The гетаї 
> Hindustani, the lingua franca of the region with interpolations in the 

ewari and Bhil dialects which were used by the respective groups. The 
Protocols were translated into English by the anthropologist, and have been 


Published on microcards (Kaplan, 1956). 


C. DESIGN OF THE ANALYSIS 

arried out in the following stages: 
he schedules any extraneous 
he subject came. He then 


The analysis of the 63 protocols was С 
ae 1 The anthropologist deleted from t 
all 4 z which might identify the group from which t 

ocated serial numbers to the protocols by a random process. 

Stage 2 Scoring of the responses was carried out by R. W. Payne, using 


Klopfer and Kelly’s scoring method. 
4 Stage 3 Each protocol was interpreted and a diagnostic personality sketch 
rawn up, by Mrs. Whittaker and R. W. Payne, working independently. 
Stage 4 'The anthropologist now prepared a list of 18 traits which, he 
believed, might differentiate members of the two groups. These traits were 
selected on the basis of a reading of the Rorschach literature. At this stage 
the psychologists were not informed which traits were associated with either 
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group, but they were consulted about the indices in the Rorschach P ren 
which would be taken as criteria for the presence of each trait. These trai 
and criteria are shown in Table 1. - 

Stage 5 Each psychologist now assessed each protocol for the presence 
these 18 traits, using a five-point scale. | 

Stage 6 The protocols were re-scrutinised by R. W. Payne and sana 
obtained for the Rorschach indices designated as likely to discriminate betwee 
the groups. 

Stage 7 The anthropologist now gay 


ЖИ" x ié 
e the following information to th 
psychologists : 


Members of Group O will display abundant creative impulses, give 
free expression to emotions, and show ready acceptance of sexual experi 
ence. They have a relatively high capacity for empathy, are relatively 
independent of emotional support, relish sensual experience, readily 
establish close personal relationships, and are more interested in practical 
concerns than in theorising. They show relatively sturdy ego formation 
and a low level of general anxiety. They are less inclined to be puer 
occupied by paranoid phantasies and show little anxiety concerning bodily 
functions. They display relatively high degrees of reality testing. They 
are little given to introspection, They readily give expression to impulses. 
Since all of these characteristics have been selected as distinguishing 


between the two groups, members of Group 1 show the opposite traits to 
those described above. 


the psychologists were asked to allocate 
t has to be noted here that R. W- m 
ѕ design, knew that the protocols n 
elatively more sophisticated Indian сот 
mbered the former by two to one. Mrs. 


. 4 i 
ologist had worked in these two Туре ad 


veyed by the content of individual nat 
James Inglis) was enlisted.! He was bum 
9 unequal groups, distinquished by the eS 
us stage, and he was given only the €: г 
es prepared by Payne and Mrs. Whittaker 
ted each respondent to Group O or Group ү er 
015, but not the diagnostic summaries, toget? 


‘ated in the previo 
of diagnostic Personality sketch 
Using each set in turn, he alloca 

Stage 9 The scored protoc 


1 The authors would like to thank Dr, James Inglis for his help in this study. 
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w - , 
Би е above were now submitted to a fourth rater (D. 
картын 5 s ad many years’ clinical and research experience with 
т P n n asked to read the protocols through, spending not 
nml da utes over each one, and then to assign them to Group O or 
скы ы m of time was not arbitrary, but was intended as a 
oos а ae anor advanced by Kelly and Fiske (1951) that there is an 
"x cs ship etween the amount of time spent by a psychologist in 
pon Naka s, and the validity of his assessment. Dr. Buckle was able 
ber gh all the protocols twice and complete his allocations in a total 
Fk m [€ hours. 
акд м ies degree of accuracy E each of these indicators (Psycholo- 
ла, m Ы M psychologists ratings of supposedly discriminating 
нй ый нч of supposedly discriminating traits) in identifying the 
ганан w “sr the protocols were obtained was calculated, in terms of 
ж corre ations to criterion for the allocations to groups, and variance 
io tests of significance for the trait ratings and raw scores. 


D. RESULTS 


1. Allocation of Protocols to Groups О and I 

T he allocations to Groups O (Bhils) and I (Hindus) by the four psycholo- 
gists are shown in Table 1. 
сна апі negative findings are apparent. (a) The psychologist 
bct re more information than the rest (viz. that one group was more 
ons — than, and twice as large as, the other) was able to allocate the 
eu " s with the highest degree of accuracy. (0) Only Payne's allocations, 
ап P made by Inglis, using Payne's summaries, were significantly better 
Group me (c) Every rater made more misclassifications of protocols from 
с р O than from Group I. The difference was significant in every instance 
xcept that of Payne’s global allocations. This tendency was accentuated 


wh : . а B 
en allocations were made on the basis of the diagnostic summaries, instead 


of using the original protocols. (4) The allocations made by Buckle after 
ine, inspection of the protocols were more accurate than those made by 

ittaker, but less so than those made by Inglis, using Whittaker’s sum- 
maries: none of these were significantly better than chance. 


as Rated by Interpreters 


2. Discriminating Efficiency of Traits 
for which each 


Table 2 shows the 18 hypothetically 
protocol was rated by each interpreter © 


discriminating traits, 
n a 5-point scale. 


in this study. 


2 
The authors would like to thank Dr. D. R. Buckle for his help 
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As can be seen from Table 2, Payne's ratings of these characteristics were 
such as to differentiate the groups significantly better than chance in respect 
of 10 of the traits; Whittaker’s ratings differentiated the groups better than 
chance in respect of five traits (Nos. 8, 13, and 14 proved efficient discrimina- 
ters, as rated by both interpreters). 


TABLE 1 
BLIND ALLOCATIONS oF PROTOCOLS AND DIAGNOSTIC SUMMARIES TO GROUPS 0 AND 1 
BY Four Raters 


Preponder- 
Misclassi-  Misclassi- Four-point ance pf T 
fications fications correlation classi San 0 
Allocations Group 1 Group 0 with of Group 
made by (N —41) (N — 22) criterion Р 
Раупе 9 6 495 < .001 N.S. 
Whittaker 17 18 — .236 N.S. «o 
Inglis (using 
Payne's diagnostic 
summaries) 5 11 A14 < .01 < .001 
Inglis (using 
Whittaker's 
diagnostic 
summaries) 4 18 .121 « 001 
Buckle 
(brief 
inspection) 12 13 118 


8. Discriminating Power of Rorschach Item Scores 


E. ue. + . С 5 с 
In the above assessment of supposedly distinquishing traits the raters Wer 
guided by agreed Rorschach criteri 


. E А ^ art 
а, but their ratings were still in iile 
subjectively determined. The distribution of the actual item scores was nex 


. itive 
analysed, in order to show (wherever the scores lent themselves to additiv 

ee 7 ; wo 
ere significantly different in the t 
is are shown in Table 3. 


In addition to the Rorschach criteria listed in connection with the distin- 


ansing 
and one a settled village group was yai 
ous criteria—specifically, by a bias towar' 


ose 
© numerous responses to Group I and th : 
with many animal responses to Group О. [п fact, however, neither of thes 


à А e 
biases was apparent; nor were any of the Rorschach item scores, with th 
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exception of F-% and Anatomy responses, significantly differently represented 
їп the two groups. 

TABLE 2 


- Traits WHICH HYPOTHETICALLY SHOULD DIFFERENTIATE THE TWO GROUPS, 
VITH DISCRIMINATING POWER OF INTERPRETER'S FIVE-POINT RATINGS OF THESE TRAITS 


Discriminat- Discriminat- 
ing power ing power 


я Rorschach of Payne’s of Whittaker's 
Traits criteria rating rating 
1. Emotional constriction F%, M<2, NS NS 

Sum C 
2. Abundance of creative impulses High M NS NS 
3. Marked Inhibition of Sexuality Sex К, Low <.01 NS 
ЕМ 
4. Dependency High FM/M, NS NS 
cF 
5. High degree of empathy Fe NS NS 
6. Abhorrence of dirt Content < .05 NS 
7. Inhibition of emotional expression Sum, C, Low <.01 NS 
colour score 
8. Relish for sensual experience cF < .05 «05 
9. Difficulty in establishing close per- Low FC <.01 NS 


Sonal relationships 


10. More interested in practical con- 05%, Low W <.01 NS 
cerns than in theorising 
п. f ері at strong ego formation F— % nearly Ns 
ails i Е 
ils, ego defences crumbling .05 level) 
12. Level of general anxiety x k and out NS 
uü- < .05 <.05 


13. Paranoid: preoccupied with threat- Content; 
P Ы balanced М 


ening phantasies 
14. Anxiety concerning bodily functions Anat. <ul re т. j 
15. Given to introspection FK == СЕНЕН 
.05 level) 
16. Reality testing defective Fe 76 > bs 
17. Inhibition of aggression de, gi dd & à i 
NS NS 


18. Awe of father-figures Content 


E. Discussion AND CONCLUSIONS 
at of 19 more or less objective Rorschach 


scores and indices selected as being related to the traits which differentiate the 
two groups, only two attained statistical significance, one at the 1 per cent, and 
One at the 5 per cent level. These were the F-% (the Bhil group producing 
Proportionally more F-responses) and the Anat % (the Bhil group producing 


The most striking finding is th 
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fewer anatomical responses). Both differences could be attributed to the 
relative lack of education among the Bhils (who presumably know very little 
internal anatomy). However, one difference significant at the 5 per cent 
level is to be expected by chance when 19 differences are examined, and it 
would be incorrect to assume that either of these differences are not the 
result of chance without a further cross validating study. We must therefore 
conclude that it was not possible to demonstrate more than chance differences 
between the two groups in the objective scores and indices. This negative 


TABLE 3 
Capacity or RORSCHACH ITEM SCORES TO DISCRIMINATE BETWEEN PROTOCOLS 
FROM MEMBERS OF THE Two Groups 


Mean standard 


Rorschach item score variance F = 
D % 


ч 


232.48 3.0637 td 

W % 281.20 0341 NS. 
Sum dd, ddd, di, de 8.997 5725 NS 
Е % 196.40 1.6652 01 
Р % 684.63 9.1022 “Үз 
M 11.86 1849 NS. 
FM 7.95 7680 NS. 
FC 1.47 .0390 NS. 
Fe 1.04 2.2815 NS. 
сЕ 13 1.1005 NS. 
Sum K, KF 23 1.8440 NS. 
FK 02 5313 NS 
Sum k, KF 40 .5328 NS. 
Fk 71 2.3562 05 
Anat. 11.38 5.6632 < S. 
Sex responses .62 .0042 n 
R (total responses) 366.25 3.1353 ae 
( `5. 
BASS XH Ek 558.96 .0649 NS 


0.7621 1.6094 = 


finding is ambiguous, It is possible that the two groups do not differ with 
Tespect to these Personality characteristics, However, this seems unlikely’ 
in view of the evidence Presented elsewhere (Carstairs, 1957). Alternatively 
it is possible that for these Subjects, these particular Rorschach variables ате 
not valid measures of the traits which differentiate the groups. This alternative 
appears more likely, 


It is interesting, in view of this 
the subjects to t 


x tye ay 16 BTOUDS (at a lower level of significance) on the basis : 
Payne's "blind personality descriptions, Further, of the 18 trait ratings 


made by Payne, 10 produced significant differences between the groups m 
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beyond the 5 per cent level. "These results are of course entirely compatible. 
Since the groups were described to the psychologists merely in terms of these 
18 traits, it is clear that anyone who allocated the protocols to the correct 
group must necessarily have tended to rate these traits correctly. 

It is clear that the objective Rorschach scores examined could not have been 
the basis either of this correct allocation, or of the correct trait rating, since 
these scores do not differentiate the groups. It is likely, therefore, that Payne 
was influenced by some other aspects of the Rorschach protocols. It has already 
been pointed out that Payne was in possession of one important piece of in- 
formation not given to Mrs. Whittaker or Buckle, namely that one group 
was more sophisticated and better educated and that the unsophisticated group 
was in the minority. This could easily account for the differences between 
these raters. The only statistically significant results were obtained by the 
Psychologist with this extra information. Thus it seems likely that this factor 
alone could account for all the positive results obtained. It was shown 
that Payne could not have judged degree of education and sophistication from 
the total number of responses, or ће АФ, since the groups did not differ 
significantly in these respects. (Although Payne believed that this was how 
he had judged them before these differences were examined.) Nevertheless it 
is still possible that, knowing that education was an important factor from 
the outset, Payne was able to judge this from other aspects of the protocol 
(e.g., the way the responses were elaborated, the familiarity with technical 
concepts, and so on). This assessment of “sophistication” would be reflected 
in the personality sketches sorted by Inglis, and could have accounted for his 
Success at sorting them. This could also have biased Payne’s trait ratings, 
in that this overall impression of sophistication could have coloured his entire 
assessment of this majority group. 

An alternative hypothesis is that the degre Р 
the groups on the “blind” Rorschach interpretation was а function of the 
clinical experience with the Rorschach of the psychologists concerned. How- 
ever, there seems to be no way of testing this alternative hypothesis adequately. 

These conclusions are at best tentative, and they illustrate one difficulty 
in using tests of this sort. When a “global” subjective assessment is used, it 
is always difficult to discover what factors were the real basis for this assess- 
ment, and as in the present study, even the individual who has made the 
assessment can be wrong, or uncertain about the way it was done. 

It would be fair to conclude that there is no positive evidence that the 
Rorschach per se had anything to do with those significant differences which 


e of success at differentiating 
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were obtained. This study has therefore produced no evidence that sen 
Rorschach technique is especially useful in anthropological studies of this type- 


Е. SUMMARY 


1. The Rorschach test was given to two strikingly different Indian ану 
+1 high-caste urban Hindus, and 22 jungle-dwelling, illiterate Bhil pee : 
The numerous differences in their pattern of upbringing, behaviour, and pe 
sonality have been described in detail elsewhere (Carstairs, 1957). " 

2. All identifying clues were removed from the Rorschach records О 
tained, which were then scored according to Klopper and Kelley's pie 

3. . Two psychologists then independently, and on a "blind" basis, E 
out a personality interpretation for each record. The same age 
next rated each subject for 18 Personality traits on a 5-point scale. Thes 
traits were described by the anthropologist. Я 

4. The two psychologists were finally asked to sort the protocols i 
two groups, having been given a personality description of each group in term 
of the 18 traits, T 

5. A third psychologist was asked to sort the two sets of "blind" personality 
assessment into the two groups, defined for him in terms of the 18 traits. " 

6. A further psychologist was given the entire set of scored Rorschac 
protocols, but not the Personality sketches or ratings. He was asked to sort 
them out into the two groups (defined by the 18 traits) on the basis of an 
extremely brief Rorschach interpretation, 

7. Of all the sortings performed, only two 
One psychologist was able to identify the groups significantly, and the groups 
could also be sorted more accurately than chance merely on the basis of his 
“blind” Personality assessments, 

8. Nineteen objective Rorsch 
theory should differentiate the 
differentiated at the 5 per cent 
cluded that these differences со 


А ПИЯ ке псе. 
achieved statistical significa 


s А schach 
ach scores which, according to Rorsc E 
; с 
groups, were then examined. One 5 2 
zas con- 
and one at the | Per cent level. It was 


uld have been obtained by chance. , Бай 
9. It was pointed out that the psychologist whose interpretations Па 


enabled the groups to be sorted significantly Was in possession of more infor- 
mation than the other Psychologists. He knew that one was a pi 
unsophisticated group, while the other was better educated. It was лене 
that he may have based his sorting, Personality sketches, and ratings part 4 

i level derived from the type of verbaligation 
had not yielded positive results, and ui 
not similarly succeeded, it was conclude 


eor ——N 
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that i is А 
_ ү this study, there was no evidence that the Rorschach test per se had 
ything to do with the few significant differences obtained. 


. ————. The Rorschach technique in the 
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A. INTRODUCTION 


aoe advent of the Atomic Age the increased effort of society to 
e intellectual to assume greater public responsibility and positions 
i leadership gives rise to increased concern about his view of himself and 
wed ень, the position of the academic person in American society 
ШЕП: у ambiguous. The specialized knowledge and skill of the academic 
ctual place him in a position of prestige which often exceeds that of 
many occupations and specialties. The professional opinions the academic 
шш express in certain areas are actively sought by the society of which 
AR is а member. Perhaps at no previous time in history has the demand for 
Some of the scientific and professional opinions of the academic person been as 
great as today. 
On the other hand, the specialized interest and knowledge of the academic 
Person place him in a position of isolation from the rest of his community. 
He is considered to be “different” and is judged to be untrustworthy in matters 
of common sense. He is not regarded as an authority qualified to pronounce 
The latter is reflected, in part, by the image the 
The scientific ideals of objectivity and 
r moral value judgments, at 
is concerned. Nevertheless, 
has incorporated many of 


йи] value judgments. 
a person has of himself (1). 
Тане would appear to leave little room fo 
the каш а$ professional and scientific activity 
Ге academic person, being a product of his culture, 
its moral values and norms. 
Recent discussion and research 


cepti А PP В s В 
э of his position in American socie 
Strong feelings of powerlessness and social isolation. ‘The intellectual's status 


Orientation is described as marginal and one which is typical of any minority 
group. Among the various minority group attitudes identified, that of 'the 
approval of conformity’ is of special interest in this discussion. This attitude 
ìs a ‘denial of any significant observable differences’ between the self and the 


have focused upon the intellectual’s per- 
ty (4, 5, 10). He was found with 


1959, and published immediately 


ber 1, 
cross-cultural research. 


* " 
‚ * Received in the Editorial Office on Decem 1 
ideration for 


in 3 И : 
accordance with our policy of special consi 
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‘general public.’ This attitude, in the long run, presumably leads to assim! 
i 10). | 
gd а Position of foreign academic intellectuals, sc eed on 
Eastern intellectuals studying in the United States, may be ge с кз 
of Americans. These foreign intellectuals are a selected group о Bt еи 
who, for various reasons, may not be strongly attached to their home pedi 
and who thus may be rejective of the moral norms of their own poe iow 
On the other hand, many of these foreign intellectuals perceive themse "à 
and are perceived by the American public to be representatives of their тб 
country. Hence, these persons are forced into a position of having = А 
ап ambassadorial rôle, advocating the values and norms of their home co E 
try. The result of the latter Position may be that the foreign pe 
intellectual might demonstrate greater adherence to the moral norms.o Р 


HEC 
home society because of his sojourn in the United States than had he resided 
home (11, 12). 


A question of particular interest is the relationship between the os 
marginal standing of the foreign intellectual in his home country an af 
degree of adoption of perceived American moral norms. Does the Um 
perceived home norms bring the foreign intellectual closer to the moral oe a 
he believes the American public to hold or does this rejection indicate s 
generalized tendency of moral non-conformity? If the latter dM eral 
correct then the foreign intellectual who deviates from the perceived yim 
norms of his own country will also tend to deviate from perceived M 
moral norms, Furthermore, should Such a generalized tendency of mo ch 
non-conformity exist, what is the relationship between such tendency and som 
variables as length of stay in the United States, age, marital status, sex, ge | 
service attendance, and rural-urban background of the foreign intellectué 

This report addresses itself to t 
(a) how do the moral norm 
intellectuals, who are studying 
of an American group of acad 
how marginal are the moral 
home public norms as a poin 


ee s rican 
foreign intellectuals deviate from the Perceived moral norms of the Ame 


+ lar 
Т ; . Ял imila 
is the relationship between such deviation and Unite 
ceived home public norms, length of stay in the 


се 
4 жеи 
arital status, and religious 
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B. PROCEDURE 
1. Subjects 

Interviews were conducted with four separate groups of subjects, a group 
of American scientists and students, and three groups of foreign intellectuals 
and students, The 41 American subjects all came from one research institute 
which engages scientists and students representing a variety of scientific 
Orientations including physics, chemistry, biology, and psychology. 'The ages 
at the American subjects ranged from 22 years to 57 years with a median 
9f 29.5 years, Sixty-eight per cent were males, the rest females. 

The foreign samples consisted of a group of all the Indian (№ = 78) 
and a group of all the Korean scientists and students (N = 40) at the Ohio 
State University. The groups also included a group of 47 foreign intellectuals 
with various nationalities. Of this group of mixed foreign subjects, nine came 
from China four each from Guam, Thailand, Iraq, and Egypt; three each 
from the Philippines, Japan, and Greece; two each from Ceylon, Pakistan, 
Lebanon, and Chile; and one each from British Guiana, Ethiopia, Jamaica, 

h Macao, and Jordan. The group of mixed foreign subjects is included merely 
for certain comparative purposes. This group can not be equated with any 
of the other groups because of its great within-group cultural diversity. The 
ages of the foreign subjects ranged from 18 years to 46 years with a median 
of 27 years. Of the foreign groups, 90 per cent, 70 per cent, and 64 per cent 
Were males in the Indian, Korean, and mixed foreign group respectively. The 
Indian group had a significantly higher percentage of males than the rest 
of the samples. The bias thus introduced should make for a lesser severity in 
Judgments of moral issues among Indians since females have been found to judge 
Moral issues generally more severely (2, 3). However, as will be seen later 
(Tables 3 and 4) despite this bias, the reverse is true, the Indians demonstrat- 
Ing Consistently severer judgments. 

Table 1 presents the distribution of the four groups according to education 
completed, As can be observed, 7+ per cent of the American subjects, 95 

TABLE 1 


FREQUENCY DISTRIBUTION ACCORDING TO NATIONALITY AND EDUCATION 
COMPLETED, IN PER CENT* 


Nationality High School College Graduate School 
United Stat 30 44 

A es (N= 41) 17 
india (N = 7) 04 2 24 
Misa (N — 40) 22 si 
Mixed (N = 47) 09 40 


к ЕПШШ) 
k * The distribution does not always reach 100 per cent because of omission of ‘don’t 
now’ and ‘none’ responses. 
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per cent of the Indian subjects, 75 per cent of the Korean subjects, and 91 
per cent of the mixed group have completed their undergraduate training. 
Differences in this distribution do not quite reach statistical significance (Chi- 
square = 12.187, df, 6, р > .05). Hence, the groups are comparable insofar 
as education is concerned. In order to obtain a gross estimate of the com- 
parability of the socioeconomic status of the various groups, the occupations 
of the fathers were divided into blue and white collar workers (Table 2). 


TABLE 2 
PARENTAL OCCUPATION (IN PER CENT) 
Sample Blue Collar White Collar 
United States (N — 41) 32 61 
India (N — 78) 24 7+ 
Korea (N = 40) 08 78 
Mixed (N = 47) 17 62 


Again the differences in the distribution fail to reach statistical significance 
(Chi-square = 6.691, df, 3, p > .05). Hence, it can be assumed that there 


are no statistically significant differences in the socioeconomic background © 
the various subjects. 


2. Judgments 


The judgments were secured with a modified form of the magnetic board 
(7). This technique includes a thin steel board on which a scale is drawn: 
and a set of 35 pointed labels, each fastened to a small magnet. The labels, 
each of which refers to a morally prohibited activity, e.g., suicide, are pointe 
on both ends so that they can be placed on either side of the scale. The scale 
was labeled at three points, The top point was labeled ‘most offensive behavio¥ 
you can think of,’ the middle point was labeled ‘neither offensive nor desirable 
behavior,’ and the bottom point was labeled ‘most desirable behavior you e 
think of.’ A measuring rod, numbered from —100 through 0 to 100: vem 
superimposed upon the scale, after the placement of the moral prohibition 
labels by the subjects, in such a manner that the end and midpoints of m 
Tod coincided with the three labeled Points of the scale. Not exposing f 3 
subjects to a numerical scale during the judgments eliminated number PI* 
erence response sets, which might vary from culture to culture (9). 
subject, with the exception of the Americans, placed the 35 moral prohibitio! 
labels thrice, once as he thought the ‘general public’ in his own country Wow" 
judge them, once as he thought the ‘general public’ in the United гані 
would rate them, and once as he himself perceived them. The American 
judged the prohibitions only twice using as frames of reference himself a? 


Os E C—  À—)YP———Ó—ÓÓ FAN 
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зе Бн ‘general public.’ Each subject was seen individually by 

Made Fes rom the same country as the subjects, except in the case of 

ine ded cn all of whom were interviewed by a female Korean 

кү "d he entire interview was conducted in English, but stand- 
anslations were supplied when necessary. 


C. RESULTS 


| In the inspection of the results, two statistically separate aspects must be 
considered. One aspect pertains to the comparative severity of judgments, the 
ет to the comparative hierarchical arrangement of the moral prohibitions. 
: he comparative severity of judgment is measured by an F-test of each 
emn separately, or by the Mann-Whitney U-test for over-all severity. The 
comparative hierarchical ordering is tested by the rank order correlation. 


1. The Moral Codes of American and Foreign Intellectuals 


_ Table 3 presents the mean ‘self’ ratings of the offensiveness of the 35 pro- 
hibited activities by the various groups. In general, the Indians (and the 
mixed foreign intellectuals) are most severe in their ‘self? judgments. The 
Americans and Koreans are considerably less severe. Of the 35 ‘self’ judg- 


1 > roe г 
ments, 25 differ significantly in severity among the four groups. On only 
and racial intermarriage—do the Americans 


three ; е 
hree items—war, censorship, 
аг and censorship can be 


ше more severely than the other groups. W: 
classified under collective morality. Collective morality could be defined as 


any action in which the responsibility for the action cannot be ascribed to 
ап individual actor, nor is the recipient of the action a single individual. 
Furthermore, the significant aspect of these collective moral items is that these 
аге actions which are carried out in an institutionalized manner by society, 
which the other items are not. Each action, however, carries certain objection- 
able features which are emphasized by the intellectual. On both these items 
the Koreans, who judge very similarly to the Americans in most other items, 
Judge least severely. Racial intermarriage is mildly condemned by the Ameri- 
Cans but is judged quite desirable by all other samples. The rank order 
Correlations of the ‘self’ judgments range from 81 between the Americans and 
the Indians to .91 between the Koreans and Indians. These high intercorrela- 
tions in the ‘self judgments indicate a significant similarity in the hierarchical 
Placement of the moral judgments. 

In general, then, it can be stated that there are significant differences in the 
Severity of moral judgments among the various groups. With some excep- 
tions, the Indians judge most severely while the Americans judge least 
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1 ibiti i ite 
severely. However, the rank order of the various moral prohibitions is qui 
stable, varying little with the nationality of the judge. 


2. The ‘Home Public’ Norms and Marginality 


Table 3 also shows the severity and hierarchy of judgments with the 


t: 
‘general public’ of the kome country as reference group. The rank order co 
relations between the ‘self’ judgments and 


the ‘general public’ at home in each separate s 
Americans to .91 for the Korean subjects, again 
in the rank order of the prohibitions. 

significant difference in the overall seve 
From these data it can be stated that th 
or American subjects is not perceived 
since none of these groups perceives itse 
difference in the degree of perceived m 
However, there is a tendency on the par 
themselves as more marginal than the 
used as the criterion (Table 3) 


the judgments pertaining to 
ample range from .65 for the 
indicating significant similarity 
Furthermore, in no group is there a 
rity of these two types of judgments. 
e overall moral position of the foreign 
as marginal by them. Furthermore, 
lf as marginal, there is no significant 
arginality among the various groups- 
t of the American subjects to perceive 
foreign subjects when rank order is 


In comparing the two types of judgments (self and ‘general public’ at 
home) across all groups one finds that all subjects believe that their home 


public is more accepting of the use of violence (revenge, lynching, physical 
» Cowardice, jealousy, and the WEM 
ubjects themselves are. On t 


ing findings, Only the Americans feel 
i ге with respect to insanity 

udes, This judgment on the part of the American sub- 
TY attitudes of the American ‘general pub- 
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though the American subjects themselves condemn this practice. This judg- 
ment probably reflects the prevalent segregatory practices in the United States. 

Atheism, which is judged to be more severely rejected by the home public 
than by oneself in most groups, is judged to be less severely condemned by the 
Korean public. This reversed judgment on the part of the Koreans most 
Probably reflects the fact that most of the Korean lay public does not profess 
any religious affiliations, while the Korean subjects themselves are converting 


to Christianity in increasing numbers. 


3. The ‘American Public Norms and Deviation 


Table 4 compares the ‘self’ judgments of the three foreign groups with 
their perception of the moral standards of the American public. The rank 
order correlations between these two types of judgments in the two foreign 
groups are .79 for the Indians and .83 for the Koreans, thus again indicating 
considerable similarity in the ordering of the prohibitions. As can be observed, 
however, these two types of judgments differ significantly in overall severity 
in the Indian and the mixed foreign groups (p = -0+ and .02 respectively). 
In the Korean group the overall difference in severity between ‘self? judgments 
and judgments about the ‘American public’ does not reach statistical signifi- 
cance (р = .18). In all three groups the American public is generally judged 
to have less severe standards of morality. This is particularly true of those 
Prohibitions pertaining to the family (rejection of child and parents, divorce, 
adultery), to sex (masturbation, premarital sex, petting), and to racial or 
religious segregation. There seems to be generalized agreement among all 
foreign subjects that the moral standards of the American 'general public' 
Which relate to these areas are not comparable in severity with those the 
foreign subjects hold for themselves. . 

Only in the areas of atheism and censorship is the American public judged 
by the foreign subjects to have more severe standards than their own. The 
American subjects also indicate that the standards of the American public 
with respect to atheism are more severe than their own, but they feel that the 
Practice of censorship is not sufficiently condemned by the American public. 

It is also worth noting that while the Indians (and mixed foreign students) 
feel that the American public is more lenient about graft and bribery, and 
about war than they themselves; the Koreans feel that the reverse is true. 

ere it seems that contact with the American G.L.'s during the recent Korean 
War made the Koreans believe that Americans are strongly opposed to war and 
the Spoils system associated with it. 


In general, then, it can be stated that the foreign subjects judge the 
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American public to hold a more lenient overall code of morality than they 
themselves hold. The foreign subjects who were not marginal when perceived 
home public norms were used as reference appear to be quite marginal when 


using perceived American public norms as reference. This appears to be par- 
ticularly true with respect to the areas of family, sex, and segregation. 
TABLE 4 


MEAN MORAL VALUE JUDGMENT oF SELF AND GENERAL Pustic U.S.A. BY 
VARIOUS SAMPLES 


Mixed 


Indian (№ — 78) Korean (N —40) Foreign (N —47) 
Self Gen. publ. Self Gen. publ. Self Gen. publ. 

Items U.S.A. U.S.A. U.S.A. 
Intentional Murder зз 70 77 72 83 71 

аре 8: 69 69 59 76 64, 
Incest 86 65 72 52 69 62 
Lynching 76 51 64 62 77 54 
Treason 75 78 61 55 70 67 

6 

Rejection of Child 66 2 x 20 d 35 
Adultery 66 40 6 90 40 
Stealing 62 58 a a 1 6 
Rejection of Parents 60 07 E H 26 i 
Graft, Bribery 60 47 H 14 27 
Bigamy 45 51 E d 20 t 
Segregation 59 06 ш a A 03 

omosexuality 62 47 36 02 57 2 
Deception 56 48 38 29 23 z 
Illegitimate Offspring 55 21 49 37 20 A 
Physical Violence 49 45 A 26 RY 27 
Prostitution 42 36 at a6 pu A 
Suicide 48 44 a 39 53 a 
Drug Addiction 36 15 i 36 d 35 
Revenge 41 2 35 35 44 32 
Premarital Intercourse 46 1 23 16 39 26 
Alcoholism 39 12 26 AMA 37 22 
Cowardice 40 is 29 29 40 A 
Masturbation 33 37 12 05 28 20 
Jealousy 9 17 09 =03 31 12 
Divorce E 26 —03 —08 13 On 
Atheism E: 3D 12 —21 27 —20 
Mercy Killing a K 13 20 19 34 
Insanity A 00 13 13 36 27 
Censorship 14 10 13 13 18 20 
Petting m 23 —02 10 12 21 
Racial Intermarriage =k —59 07 —24 09 —28 
Birth Contro] M pa m 08 23 38 
Dancing nae a! —34 „42 1 —® 
Average mean 55:29 —36 63 —49 —76 

Judgment 4l 24 === — — = 
Sh iea 104 31 22 40 27 

179 B .02 
" Minus sign indicates desirability н = 


b Tested by the Mann-Whitney U-test, 
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Mess. the Veces between the degree of deviation from 
Адеп mulie els with the degree of deviation Бош perceived 
Шиш Жою 3 MN scores between: self? and ‘home public 
for each ее чан die E tL сан judgments were computed 
relations of these two deviati gem 2 Y "m ey Ey. oe n 
and .61 (p < .001) for dis Кинап ani ds Th dpi dius ed m 
Ын к a A ree sul а [ ie Positive and significant 
tendeto be кате nc one at пире ormity to perceived public norms 
3 zed across the two reference groups. 
D ME States public’ deviation scores of the Indian and Korean 
MELDE then related to their length of stay in the United States, their 
менчи € Me ain their age, sex, and marital status, and their religious 
fun en b 'The only variable which was found to be significantly 
Hi ies wit high and low deviation scores was the rural-urban background 
subjects. Indian subjects who came from towns or villages with a 
т of less than 100,000 showed a greater deviation from the norms 
diis үш то the American public than Indian subjects who came from 
nd wit a population over 100,000 (Chi-square = 5.418, 4f, 1, p= .02). 
B ‚е the Indians was the range of population density large enough 
ages such comparison. The greater proportion of rural people in the 
ап group may then explain why the Indian subjects deviated more from 
Perceived American public norms than did the Korean subjects. 
: In summarizing the findings on the deviation scores one may tentatively 
im that non-conformity to public norms appears to be generalized ASESI 
rent reference groups. The degree of deviation seems to be a function 
аы rural-urban background of the Far Eastern intellectuals. The rural 
gn intellectuals appear to be critical of the moral standards of the 
Merican public as well as those of his home public. This critical view 
oes not seem to be influenced by the length of stay in the United States 
em by other variables including the sex, age, and marital status of the foreign 
intellectual. 


~- 
vas "s: ifference 
betw 1 was computed as follows: the di 
dif 2 ` types of judgments was found for each moral prohibition, each ot s 
erent.» _,as squared, the results added, and the square root of this sum taken. 


The “Ed? (6), Usi iati 
result is E 1 ion, V Ed? (6). Using these deviation scores 
the Deviation score in question, -i (6) an they deviated 


the Ind; 
ndians devi жек ved 
n | deviated significantly more from perceiv ed 
Enc. perceived home public norms (f = 4.724), while among the Koreans the differ 
t= белш. these two mean deviation scores did 
result: 74). These individually derived deviation sco 
3 previously obtained from mean severity scores 


? 


res thus ten 
(Table 4). 
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D. Discussion 


Before evaluation of the findings it is advisable to consider a limitation of 
the present study. As will be remembered, the morally prohibited activities 
were presented to the subjects without specifying the situational context in 
which the activities occur. It is very probable that a morally prohibited act 
in a specific situation which may be judged as suicide or incest by one cultural 
group may not be so judged by another cultural group. Had such situational 
context been supplied, the Judgments of the moral prohibitions would have 
shown greater cultural variability, While the lack of situational context was 
intentional, such deficiency does limit the evaluation of the findings. 


on the overall morally marginal positions of 
te any one of at least three different possibilities. 
f these intellectuals are actually not different from 
П societies, and hence, these intellectuals do not perceive 
themselves as having different codes, Perhaps the moral position of these aca- 


demic intellectuals is, in actuality, different but a minority group attitude of 
approval of conformity’ js Operating. which makes for a ‘denial of any 
significant observable difference’ between the self and the ‘general public.’ 
Sitti the foreign intellectuals, Perhaps the enactment of the ‘am- 
ofam = E i influences the foreign intellectual to assert the norms expected 
tives кз уу Кае: to the choice of these three alterna- 

tal background of the intellectual 
егісап Public norms, Since there is 


accept the first of the previously 
ud » that the academic intellectual 
Py а тогај al position in his own society. 


This order changes little whethe 
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не А aer da type of judgment pertains to oneself, to one's own 
e» касет а society different from one’s own. One consistently finds that 
fs н ion аса to intentional murder, гаре, and treason are among 
Wes acia агу by each sample. Among the most acceptable 
sad dose es within each sample one consistently finds birth control, petting, 

ancing. Such stable ordering demonstrates that the moral value hierarchy 
may possess a greater degree of universality than might have been expected, 
ар least in literate societies. 

T'he second finding in this study pertains to the fact that the moral stand- 
ards of the American academic intellectuals are more lenient than the standards 
of the foreign intellectuals, and American norms in general are perceived as 
lenient by the foreign intellectuals. That is, the moral self-image of the 
American intellectual is generally less severe than that of the foreign intel- 
lectual, and American society is perceived as having a laxer code of morality 
than that which the foreign intellectuals hold for themselves and believe their 
own society to hold. 

The only exceptions to the latter finding occur in regard to war, censorship, 
and racial intermarriage which are condemned more severely by the American 
intellectuals than by the foreign intellectuals. The foreign intellectuals agree 
that the American norms are more severe with respect to censorship and 
Tacial intermarriage, but do not agree with respect to war. The implication 
9f the judgments on racial intermarriage are fairly clear. The American intel- 
lectuals have, to some degree, adopted the prevalent attitude toward racial 
Segregation in the United States. It would be difficult to imagine otherwise for 
the actual practice of racial intermarriage would meet such severe negative 
Sanctions on the part of the American public that it would endanger the 
Continued existence of such a union. The condemnation of war on the part 
9f the American intellectuals is not significantly greater than that of the 
Korean intellectuals. Here again, the recent war experiences of the Koreans 
and the partially unresolved status of South Korea may be reflected m the 
less severe judgments of the Koreans. The attitudes toward censorship ap- 
Pear to indicate a genuine difference between the American and д 
intellectuals, The rejection of censorship is strongly associated with the 
desire for academic freedom. Academic freedom has been, and to some degree 
Still is under attack, as evidenced by the signing of the loyalty oaths каш 
tax supported universities of which the Ohio State University is one. The 
issue of censorship, however, may be broader than that. Although many of 
the countries of the foreign students are still characterized to а greater or 
esser degree by political and economic upheavals and uncertainties, the 
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United States has achieved considerable political and economic stability. ar 
the use of censorship in a politically unstable country may be somewhat p 
able, censorship in a politically stable and secure country is highly objectionable 
^ p) intellectuals of that country, since it denies the right to free speech, 
fos со and the freedom of other academic pursuits. eae 1 it is also 
possible that the Far Eastern intellectuals play a greater role їй, ae 
the policies of their government than the American intellectuals play м the 
affairs of the American government. Such greater involvement with govern- 
ment policies on the part of the foreign intellectuals may make for a more 
favorable attitude toward censorship. 


In considering the actual and perceived laxer moral standards of the 
Americans one must take into consideration the high rate of industrialization, 
intense capitalistic endeavors, and increased urbanization of American society. 
That urban moral standards are more lax is suggested by the fact that foreign 
intellectuals who come from small residential areas demonstrate greater 
deviation from perceived public norms than intellectuals who come from the 
larger cities. The cultural difference between such cities as Bombay, Calcutta, 
and New Delhi and the Indian villages is probably as great as the cultural 
difference between the American urban centers and these same villages. Here 
it must be remembered that the foreign intellectuals reside in an urban center 
in the United States and probably have little, if any, familiarity with rural 
America. Presumably, the perception of the laxity of American moral norms 
on the part of the foreign intellectuals would differ had their experience with 
Americans not been confined to the urban academic setting. Perhaps, also, 
the more severe moral norms of the foreign intellectuals are a reflection of the 
generally severer standards of a newly rising middle class in the Far East. 


A final point to be considered relates to the finding that there is a greater 
similarity in the actual and perceived moral codes of the American and Korean 
intellectuals than there is between the American and Indian intellectuals. 
The greater moral disparity between the American and Indian intellectuals, 
and indeed, the generally severe moral standards of the Indians may again 


be explained by the fact that a large proportion of Indian intellectuals come 
from the small villages. 


E. SUMMARY 


1. This study investigated empirically three interrelated problems: (a) 
how do the moral norms of two different cultural groups of Far Eastern aca- 
demic intellectuals in an American state university compare with those of 
an American group of academic intellectuals of the same university; (5) 


Й 
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how marginal are the moral positions of these three groups using perceived 
home public norms as a point of reference; and (c) to what extent do the 
foreign intellectuals deviate from the perceived moral norms of the American 
public, and what is the relationship between deviation from perceived Ameri- 
can public norms and deviation from perceived home public norms. 

E The samples consisted of an American, an Indian, and a Korean group 
of subjects associated with the Ohio State University. Each subject was seen 
in a standardized, individual interview by an interviewer from the same coun- 
try as the subject. During the interview each subject was requested to rate 
a set of 35 morally prohibited activities as to their offensiveness or desirability 
(a) as the 'general public’ in his home country would rate them, (5) as 
the 'general public’ in the United States would rate them, and (c) as he 
himself judges them. 

3. The findings indicate that none of the groups studied perceives of itself 
as morally marginal with respect to their home country norms. Deviation 
from perceived home public norms was significantly and positively related to 
deviation from perceived American public norms. Deviation from perceived 
American public norms was found to be related to the rural-urban background 
of the foreign subjects, the rural subject deviating more than the urban sub- 
ject. It is suggested that the intellectual status per se does not indicate moral 
marginality in general, but only in certain issues. General moral marginality 
may be related to the rural background of the subject. 

4. In general, the actual moral norms of the American subjects and the 


perceived moral norms of the American public were found to be more lenient 
than the actual norms of the foreign subjects and those perceived by them of 
their own societies. All subjects judged the home public norms to be more 
lenient in the areas of violence, deception, cowardice, jealousy; and segrega- 
tion, and less lenient with respect to various sexual practices than their own. 
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AN INDIAN MODIFICATION OF THE THEMATIC 
APPERCEPTION TEST* 


Department of Anthropology, Government of India 


Uma CHOWDHURY 


A. INTRODUCTION 


The Thematic Apperception Test, which is widely used in Europe and 
America, has been one of the most important devices for studying the struc- 
ture of personality. It is, however, not culture-free to the same degree as 
the Rorschach, but is based on the cultural pattern of Europe and America. 
To use this important instrument with people whose social patterns are 
different and whose social values are oriented from another angle, it would 
seem necessary to adopt or modify it to make it applicable to new conditions. 

This was attempted by С. E. Thompson (7) for Negro students in the 
United States, as he found from clinical experience that they failed to 
identify fully with “White” stimulus figures. Korchin, Mitchell, and 
Meltzoff (3) have, however, questioned the validity of Thompson’s argu- 
ments, based on results obtained from a small sample of Southern Negroes, 
and not corroborated when larger samples of Negro and White populations 
in Philadelphia were tested. They were of the opinion that the substitution 
of figures closely resembling their own group was likely not to elicit fuller 
response, but to reduce ambiguity, which is a very important feature for 
revealing the basic factors of personality in the TAT. There seems to be 


some force in this criticism, and there can be no doubt that the ш 
not be lost on any account. On the 


character of the ТАТ figures should | к 
other hand, it should not be forgotten that if the human figures ani €: 
ations used are very unlike those of daily life, they are not likely to evo й 
| length of stories (the criterion used by 

did not arise with the 


This difficulty 
after all, live in the same cultural 


adequate responses, as measured by 
Thompson) or by their contents. 
Negro samples of Philadelphia who, 
climate as their white neighbors. 2. 

Granting, therefore, the justification for the criticism of the bacis 
T'AT, it is clearly not applicable to people who have «oom nr m 
and whose life situations are slanted from another angle. This was als 
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Human Development of the University of Chicago in their joint research 


à : ae ith 
ferent cultural milieu, was not applicable to them, as easy identification wit 


В Я : s P 
these test materials was impossible, Accordingly, a set of 12 new card 
drawn by an Indian artist and repres 


was substituted for the TAT (2). 
A parallel situation was noticed by 
the North Eastern Frontiers of India, 
а group situation was found to be far : 
situation. Likewise, sex aggression, triangular Situations, and family life 
Were oriented from angles to which 
For them, conseque. 
to be designed. Similarly, while Indi 
deeply Penetrated Tibet, the cards 


enting the domain of their experience 


me in the case of the Abor tribes of 


drawn for Tibetan изе by Prince 
Indian pictures seem to be of 


is very great. It 

|, far the Tibetan 
Patterns, 

hile in some respects, such 

us phantasy, there are р 


ay m as the joint family and 
© real counterparts іп 
iderable area presenting 


nd rea] Comparability of the European and the Indian 


Consider these factors, Yet every effort 
was made t igi j е Е ions 
v ade O keep to the 5 Possible, and no innovations 


they were found essential for effective 


dian Conditions, 
1 The writer received her training і jecti 

I E in Projective tests, includ; in 1949 

imbre. Leone о the Wallon Vocational Guidance mation бе TAT, in 1949, 

m ssels; = V illip- 

son of the Tavistock Clinic, London. — urich; and Mr. Phillip 
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кз» һу cas (5), the TAT is a method of revealing to the 

preter some of the dominant drives, emotions, sentiments, com- 
plexes, and conflicts of personality. He explains that the object of the test 
is to make the subject project through the medium of these cards his own 
underlying needs and phantasies. A critical situation is to be portrayed in 
each picture which must be such as to bring out the phantasy associated with 
it. Further, the cards should be comprehensive, and each. should depict a 
person with whom the subject can clearly identify himself (4). 


B. Tue Мошккр TAT 


Keeping these objects in mind, the categories of difference between the 


European and the Indian have first to be defined. 
In certain respects, as has been mentioned, Indian social situations do not 
“American society as portrayed in the original 


have counterparts in Euro 
system and religious phantasy. 


Murray cards; note especially the joint family 


About other problems, such as the Oedipus situation, aggression, the triangle, 
, ambition, there is no basic difference between the 


Indian, although they are revealed through 
d at first from imagination and 
be lifeless and stereotyped, 


x aggression, depression 
Situations in the original and the 
different social media. Pictures reconstructe 
published in illustrated journals turned out to 
and could not evoke empathy or form a proper basis of identification for 
the respondents’ feeling and needs. As a consequence, photos from life models 
were substituted. These photographs brought out gestures and postures to 
suit the purposes of the tests. They were not, however, exactly copied in the 
drawings, but were modified from projections through the epidioscope in 
such a manner that the figures, dresses, modes of coiffure, etc., were not 
too close to the people, but were more of a generalized nature. Seventeen 
Cards were drawn and tested on a small sample, and from the experience 
gained, 15 cards were selected and given to 260 individuals of rural and 
industrial areas of South Bengal. Out of these 15 cards, 14 were finally 
chosen. Among these are Card II and VIII to represent especially the 


Joint family and religious phantasy not found in the original TAT. The 
both European and Indian life is un- 


importance of the róle of religion in : 
doubted, but in the latter there is a special feature which is not so prevalent 
elsewhere, namely phantasy. In Murray's cards these aspects of religion 
find no expression: Various attempts were made to represent Sivalinga 

of current Hindu 


(Indian phallic symbol) and other characteristic marks а 
religion, but without success. Card VIII was finally drawn to meet x 
need, and an ambiguous picture of a dilapidated temple with a female 
devotee was drawn to be equally applicable to the main sections of the 


Indian community. 
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In place of Murray's original card showing a boy with a violin, an 
Indian boy was substituted with a Sitar or Tanpura (popul 


is shown by many stories indicating th 
of life, chiefly on a Phantasy level; as 


(5) causing frustration of personal 
ambition; and as (c) a means of consola 


tion. The Percentages of individuals 
9 respectively. Examples follow: 


9 depend on public charity. To hold a beg- 


damaging to his self 
AT spot where, by his music, he can attract 


Ф. Musical Instrument Causing Frustration of Personal Ambition (Upper 
Caste Hindu Female, Case No. 9), «д boy was Playing the Tanpura 
(stringed instrument), Suddenly the string of the instrument broke, Then 
he sat sadly wondering, with his hand to his cheek, Possibly the boy was 


very poor. He had a great ambition to Play the Tanpura, but he was so 
Poor; how could he buy a new one?” 


ng scolded at home he went to a certain 
place and Sat there Serrowfully with his Musical instrument,” 
The Story reveals ls i i 
also the tension against par, i Other 
en . 
Psychological factors however Sir ate зешш 


absent, Representation of 


$ Or of amb; ds the 
mother, is present, mbivalence towar. 


саг of punishment by the Super 


sitting Sorrowfully and sadly Wondering very young orphan is 
the boy has no relatives, 


ll grow up. Perhaps 
Since his childh : Р 

М ood he was ; cand 
he has learnt a little Music. So al] the time h m Interested in song: 

€ thinks how he can grow up 
Е of the instrument broke. 
ood the musical instrument 


Then he was greatly 


ue 
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was his companion. So glancing at it again and again at this instrument he 
thinks that it is my life long friend so I shall grow by its help.” 

e. Insecurity, Loss of Parental Love, Fear of Castration (Upper Caste 
Hindu Male, Case No. 6). “The boy was very poor but had a great am- 
bition to play the Tanpura. His father in order to please him bought a 
Tanpura. The boy was beside himself with joy. After returning from school 


FIGURE 1 
Carp I 


each afternoon he would sit and play happily. But suddenly one day his 
dear instrument got broken. The grief that overtook him is clear before 
his eyes. The ideal father has allowed him to have the desired object, but 
the sense of guilt and fear of punishment and castration seem to be upper- 
most," | 

f. (Upper Caste Hindu Female, Case No. 7). “A little boy is very fond 
of music. He also feels miserable because his mother is dead. But he cannot 
let her beloved possession go. The thing is a Tanpura. He is lamenting 
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the loss of his mother. He could not see his mother when she died. He 
thought it was no use brooding over the past. Then with Tanpura near 
him, he thought: ‘If I could see her once." 


The response indicates ambivalence, love, and hostility ; feeling towards 
the mother is transferred to the musical instrument, 


akes one think Case No. 24). “The boy is very poor. 
: еа fine singer. I think the boy is blind. 


shy : ad: Tts of things. To-day he 
Why he is so Worried, what will he eat if he is unable 


ау 
i ee 
fami у, but в | e Indian ext d 
single family situati i жы 
the joint family situati 
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group, consisting of the grandmother, father, mother, son (adult), daughter 
(adult), unidentified child, and the reactions of the authority figures to the 
meeting of the young boy and the young girl. The grandmother’s réle in 
the Indian joint family, being very important, has to be shown; and a child 


FIGURE 3 
Carp III 


was introduced in the picture with unidentified sex, the idea being to note 


sibling jealousy and rivalry. 


Oedipus situations have been taken into consideration as important factors, 


as in the original set. These four situations are: father гу n, m 
and daughter, mother and son, father and daughter. Though t ne m 
similarity with Murray's original situations, the cards were modi 


oriented from the standpoint of Indian social patterns. 
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5 Card VII was replaced by two 


ing based on life model). The fat 
perior and authoritarian róle, but shows mixed feelings. Expres 
has the su , 


FIGURE 4 
Савр III 
Card III, Mother and Daughter 
fied i 


* Murray's or 
in terms of Indi 


iginal Card VII was modi- 
an ethnic types and socia] 


life, 
and Son Murray's original Card VI was replaced " 
two Indian figures of mother and Son, and changes were made to shov 
ambivalent attitudes between mother and son 


(based on life models). 
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= other problems dealt with are: 

Fm с е 2 

" E dM Card V. From the point of view of the study of frustration, 

е ion represented in the card is very important. This point was tested 

| pud cards, but the Card V was chosen in place of the original 
I and constructed in an ambiguous manner to reveal more clearly 


t 
i 
| 
| 
їй 


r 


FIGURE 5 

Carp IV 
This card elicited good response and formed 
g sadistic or masochistic reactions. 
her difficult to represent this situation. 
the proper type of reaction. 


the underlying mental attitude. 
а suitable background for revealin 

Triangle. At first it was found rat 
Several cards were drawn, but all failed to elicit 
Finally, Card VII and VII Addl. were drawn. In Indian society, the wife’s 
Tesentment against the husband’s attachment to another woman, though not 
Very outspoken, is not absent. At first Card VII Addl. was drawn to test 
this situation which held more closely to the original idea, but was found 
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Inadequate. 1% was necessary to reconstr г ed some- 
d quat T y struct the second ca d, chang 
what tr е ау е special situation of a join , 
о nal to rtr 5 апи. 
h from th г1 1 lt port th l situat f t f ly 
involving the presence of the sister-in-law (elder brother’s wife or husband’s 
1 


ivati he jealousy 
ister) and also to reveal the sense of deprivation of love and the j 
er ‹ п 
о nother woman seen in the usual triangular situation. 
of a 


id not bring out Proper responses from the Indian 
subjects. It was then replaced by two cards with Indian drawings whose 
figures and conditions were 


ne denies timately one of these 


urpose and retained. 
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Card X. The original Card XIV was redrawn to suit an Indian scene, 
with figures and dresses made ambiguous. 

Card XI. The original blank Card XIV was retained. 

The first two cards, Card I (Figure 1) and Card II (Figure 2), were 
presented in the order given by Murray and the rest were presented in a 


FIGURE 7 
Carp V 


somewhat changed order, namely Card Ш (Figure 3); Card III (Figure 


4); Card IV (Figure 5); Card IV (Figure 6); Card M oar B lp 
VI (Figure 8) ; Card VII (Figure 9) ; Card VIII (Figure Ah а E : 
(Figure 11); Card X (Figure 12); Blank Card (not illustrate j; Car 


VII Addl. (Figure 14). 


derived 
In applying the test Ith the lesson derive 


ought it prudent to profit by 
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i imit 
i e to a time limi 
erience with the Rorschach that strict adherence to 
from my exp 
is likely to defeat the very purpose of the 
t accustomed to work within € = 
st t advisa 
ssary. It was also оир! 
count was necessary. Was : 
к ly with the test, as the initial resistance of the 
ate. V . 
thing had first to be resolved. Inv 
of direct questionnaires on social 


test, as Indians of rural areas A 

times. Some relaxation on thi 
ble not to begin pret 
subjects to such a —— 
estigation was therefore started = 
life, which was not difficult for then 


understand, after 


which, wh 
testing, the TAT 


to 
5 had become somewhat used 
was applied, 


C. Tue SAMPLE 
These 14 cards were applied to the 
Hindu community, and to the Muslim 
educational and social background, econ 
ideals, so as to Provide a cross section 


upper and th 
5. Each 
omic stat 
of Indi 


© lower sections of the 
£roup differs in respect | 
"S and religious and ae 
an society in general. The 
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educational backgrounds of the three groups can be briefly summarized as 
follows: 

Considering the community as a whole, out of 260 individuals tested 30.4 
рег cent were illiterate, 8.1 per cent could just read and write, 38.2 per cent 
had primary education, 24.3 per cent had secondary education. Of these, 
43.1 per cent were students, 17.7 per cent were variously occupied, 12 per 


FIGURE 9 
Carp VII 


cent were unemployed, and 17.2 per cent of women engaged only in house- 
hold work. When these figures were analyzed according to economic status, 
the results were as follows: : " 

Upper Caste Hindus. Out of 95 individuals tested 5.3 per cent cou 
only read and write, 49.5 per cent had primary education, 45.2 per cent had 
Secondary education. € 

Lower Caste Hindus. Out of 57 individuals 40.0 per cent were illiterate, 
10.5 per cent could just read and write, 36.8 per cent read up to the primary 
standard, and 11.5 per cent read up to school final standard. 
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Muslims. Out of 108 Muslims, 51.9 Per cent were illiterate, 9.3 per cent 
could just read and write, 24.7 percent had received primary education, 
and only 14.8 per cent read up to the school final standard. 


D. RESULTS 


The adopted version of the TAT was applied in the manner described 
above, in strict accordance with the instructions laid down by Murray. 


collected which ately 
4 К Were analyzed separa 
according to their content and form and grouped under 15 heads. In terms 
ents were divided into six classes: 


А . : t at 
association or action, > etc, without any attemp 


& to attach any affective 
"ES A man is sitting, or a farmer 
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3. Descriptions including elements of kinship, such as “а mother is sitting 
with the child,” etc. 

4. Reference to affective elements, but not to kinship. 

5. Reference both to kinship and to affective elements, such as: “the 
mother and son are standing; mother is worried about the son’s health,” etc. 

6. Reference to kinship, affect and warmth, with complicated types of 
plots. 


> ies at 
FIGURE 11 
Card IX 
Taken as a whole, the responses were found to reveal quite satisfactorily 
the inner drives and repressed wishes of the individuals, as well as fear and 
anxiety which were moulding their behavior patterns, and press elements. 
The incidence and the depth of these hidden forces were found to differ 
in the various groups according to their educational and social backgrounds. 
Stories with affect were given mostly by the Upper Caste Hindus and 
Muslims, and very little by the Lower Caste Hindus. Stories with imagi- 
Nation, including abstract types of imagination, dramatic situations, humor 
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and problem solving attitudes, are found much more 
Hindus than among the other two groups. 


In Table 1 are given the contents of the responses of the total group. 


among the Upper Caste 


TABLE 1 
AVERAGES OF Wonps, LINES AND TIME TAKEN BY THE 260 INDIVIDUALS 
Castes Words Lines Minutes taken 
All Castes 649.4 60.7 105.1 
Upper Castes 1110.9 99.2 189.6 
Lower Castes 487.3 474 69.4 
Muslims 329.1 33.7 49.6 


number of cards are 649.4, 60.7, and 105.1, respectively, for the three 
categories. When the v 


it is found that the figures for 
the Lower Caste Hind ose for the Muslims, but much 
lower than those for t us. The scores of the Muslims 
are not far from thos Hindus. With regard to lines, 
the averages of the Lower Caste Hindu Subjects and the Muslims are 
similar, Compared t indus, however, the differences 
ct to time, Upper Caste Hindus 
lims used very little nidos long as the rest. Lower Caste Hindus and Mus- 


ina review of 63 Oraibi records- 
d lacking in imaginative details. On 
ought that there would be little value 
Personality. As Murray (5) has 
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remarked, the average story for 10-year-old children is one of 140 words, 
and a group of stories from a non-psychotic adult averaging less than 140 
words per story usually indicates lack of rapport and coóperation, lack of 
self-involvement. As a rule they are not worth scoring (1). For the pur- 
pose of exploring this hypothesis, these materials were subjected to individual 


FIGURE 12 
Carp X 


analysis, which proved to be of value (1). Similarly, when the records 
from the Lower Caste Hindus and the Muslims were studied, they revealed 
Useful information about the personality which was corroborated by life 
history materials. : 

The Rorschach responses of these subjects were likewise congruent with 
the TAT. The modification of the TÆT described in this paper may there- 
fore be taken as an adequate and suitable test for Indian subjects, and it 
fulfills the purpose for which it has been designed. 
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FIGURE 14 
Canp VII Addl. 
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THE CROSS-CULTURAL APPLICATION OF THE ADJECTIVAL 
CHECK LIST ADJUSTMENT INDEX: 
A PRELIMINARY REPORT* 


Puerto Rico Institute of Psychiatry 


R. D. Trent, R. FERNANDEZ-MARINA, AND E. D. MALDON ADO-SIERRA! 


A. PURPOSE 


i The 1958 World Federation Mental Health Conference on methodological 
issues in mental health research strongly stressed the need for the adaptation, 


development, and standardization of diagnostic and research techniques which 


could be used cross-culturally (26). The development and standardization 
of potential cross-cultural techniques represents а formidable research task 
iated with societal and 


due to the operation of a multiplicity of factors associ 
cultural differences which influence the reliability, the relevance, and the 
validity of techniques. Among the most obvious issues to be resolved are 
problems in semantics and alterations in the psychological meaning of words 
in the translation from one language to another; variations in the definitions, 
limits, and the ranges of tolerance for "normal" and "abnormal" behavior 
within different societies and cultures; the subtle cultural effects upon the 
forms of personality disorders and their underlying psychodynamic processes 5 
and, societal differentials related to the individual’s set readiness, and 
orientation toward tests (11, 13, 14, 27). . : | 

Paper and pencil diagnostic tests, particularly the type described wi pir 
Teport, are especially susceptible to semantic misinterpretation when ver ps 
into another language. The anthropologist, Kluckholm, highlighted the 


difficulty of the translation process when he recently wrote: 
Really, there are three kinds of translation. There is the ooi 
word-by-word yariety which is always distorted except perhaps Seer 
languages that are very similar in structure and vocabulary. есо = 
there is the official type where certain conventions as to idiomatic eie dn 
lents are respected. The third, of psychological type of Le а 
where the words produce approximately the same effects in : e P А 

of the second language аз they did in those of the original, is ne 
impossible (11, p. 121)- | 
ublished immediately 
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1 This study was supported in part by Research Grane | E M-80 Da) authors he 
National Institute of Mental Health, the U.S. Public Healt es Wo te pe 
‘Ris report are the Research, the Clinical, and the Research rogr 3 
Spectively, of the Institute. 
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magazines. Some of the adjectives selected described the specific characteristics 
of the neurotic (weak, anxious, unhappy, maladjusted, etc.); some the 
ideal stereotype of the Latin cavalier (noble, strict, honorable, religious, 
heroic, etc.) ; while others represented derogatory stereotypes of the Latin such 
as lazy, vain, revengeful, distrustful, and the like. 

Secondly, five qualified psychiatrists were asked to assume independently 
that each adjective was used as a self-description by a Puerto Rican and to 
Judge each as favorable, neutral, or unfavorable. Puerto Rican-psychiatrists 
judges were employed to make the final judgements both because of possible 
societal and cultural differences in the conventional usage of terms as well as 
their experience in working directly with the mentally ill within this society. 
For example, numerous adjectives (emotional, passive, hostile, selfish, vain, 
sensual, etc.) which tend to have an unfavorable personal connotation in the 
United States and England tend to be perceived in this society as neutral. 
In addition, there are many variations, unconscious assumptions, and differ- 
ences in colloquial expressions within the various societies of Latin America. 
It is suggested that investigators using the 4CL included herein first pretest 
each adjective to discover its exact societal connotation and its implications in 
terms of the mental health criteria and standards as defined by that society. 

Thirdly, if four or more of the psychiatrists-judges (the 80 per cent agree- 
ment level) rated the adjective in the same category, the particular word was 
Placed on our final list. Four or more of the psychiatrists agreed in the 
categorization of 112 adjectives. These adjectives expressed in Spanish, their 
approximate English counterparts and their classification as favorable, neutral, 
or unfavorable by the psychiatrists are shown in Table 1. 

And last, 12 white-collar employees of this Institute were asked if they 
could adequately describe themselves using only the 112 words of our final 
list. All 12 responded affirmatively. 


C. SUBJECTS AND ADMINISTRATION 


The subjects employed to gather data relevant to the 4CL’s “discrimina- 
tory power" consisted of 16 maladjusted experimentals and 32 healthier con- 
trols. All 48 subjects were students attending universities in Puerto Rico 
and all were native-born Puerto Ricans. The 16 experimentals had all 
asked for psychiatric help and, according to the psychiatrists whom they con- 
Sulted, all were suffering from neurotic complaints and disorders? Our 32 
Control subjects were selected from a pool of 750 students all of whom were 


ee 

_ 2 We wish to express our appreciation to Fernando M. Monserrate, M.D., consult- 
Ng psychiatrist, for his kind coöperation in obtaining and testing the majority of our 
neurotic subjects. 
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THE MALDONADO-SIERR 


TABLE 1 


A ADJECTIVAL CHECK List: 


Including the Categorization of Each Adjective and Its English Equivalent* 


Noble (noble) 

Hostil (hostile) 

Fuerte (strong) 

Cruel (cruel) 

Adorable (adorable) 

Vano (vain) 

Justo (just) 

Lider (leader) 

Rudo (rude) 

Débil (weak) 

Sensual (sensual) 

Alerta (alert) 

Activo (active) 

Util (useful) 

Bonito (pretty) 

Pasivo (passive) 

Vulgar (vulgar) 

Guapo (handsome) 

Libre (free) 

Vago (lazy) 
ártir (martyred) 

Sexual (sexual) 

Sumiso (submissive) 

Callejero (running around) 

Serio (serious) 

Cómico (comical) 

Malo (bad) 

Heroico (heroic) 

Celoso (jealous) 
ominante (dominant) 

Honorable (honorable) 

Impulsivo (impulsive) 

Protector (protecting) 

Tolerante (tolerant) 

Agradable (agreeable) 

Respetable (respectable) 

Silencioso (silent) 
esconfiado (distrustfu]) 

Civilizado (civilized) 

Eficiente (efficient) 
Tecioso (cute) 
engativo (revengeful 

Espiritual (spiritual) 

sentivo (sensitive) 
eligioso (religious 

Obediente (obedient) 

Ambicioso (ambitious) 

Artístico (artistic) 

Razonable (reasonable) 

Orgulloso (proud) 


SIAM ДИЯ 
E UEZSZZEGZNUOAENSSMAHZGUOGAzWAGNGGZNdZZzUuaddgmcum 


дит E] 5 ташит жт! = "zazmm 
aummsamagsudammzudzzzdzzznmauzmdudumzzaamdadzamuzad: 


Adjustado (adjusted) 
Honesto (honest) 

Superior (superior) 
Estüpido (stupid) 

Virtuoso (virtuous) 

Sencillo (simple) 

Tonto (foolish) 

Metédico (methodical) 

Borracho (drunken) 

Ordenado (orderly) 

Miedoso (fearful) 

Odioso (hateful) 

Racional (rational) 

Egoista (selfish) 

Sincero (sincere) 

Triste (sad) 

Injusto (unjust) 

Atrevido (daring) 

Ansioso (anxious) 

Contento (content) 

Bebedor (drinker) 

Alegre (happy) 

Inferior (inferior) 

Estricto (strict) 

Cariñoso (dear) 

Hablador (talkative) 

Anifiado (childish) 

Envidioso (envious) 

Parásito (parasitic) 

Encantador (enchanting) 

Supersticioso (superstitious) 
ugestionable (suggestionable) 

Desobediente (disobedient) 

Conservador (conservative) 

Autoritario (authoritarian) 

Americanizado (americanized) 

Sentimental (sentimental) 

Independiente (independent) 

Desagradable (disagreeable) 
escontento (unhappy) 
€mocrático (democratic) 

Bondadoso (kind) 

Amenazante (threatening) 

Industrioso (industrious) 

Irrazonable (irrational) 

Inteligente (intelligent) 

Científico (scientific) " 

Comunicativo (communicative) 

Dependiente (dependent) 
eshonesto (dishonest) 


* The symbols Р, М, an 
unfavorable, respectively, 


ategorized as favorable, neutral, s 
e Psychiatrist-judges. 


4 
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TABLE 1 (Continued) 
В THE MarboNADO-SIERRA ADJECTIVAL CHECK LIST: 
Including the Categorization of Each Adjective and Its English Equivalent* 


U. Peligroso (dangerous) F. Apasionado (passionate) 

N. Emocional (emotional) F. Satisfecho (satisfied) 

U. Histérico (hysterical) N. Imaginativo (imaginative) 

F. Adaptado (adaptable) U. Malajustado (maladjusted) 
F. Valiente (valiant) U. Traicionero (traitorous) 

F. Progresivo (progressive) U. Irresponsable (irresponsible) 


tested, As far as could be determined, none of the 32 controls were experi- 
encing serious mental health problems at the time of the study. 

Experimentals and controls had previously been matched on the basis of 11 
criteria for a study testing the relationship between family beliefs and neu- 
TOsis. The 11 criteria employed in the matching procedure for the aftermen- 
tioned study (13) included sex, age, marital status, religion, church attend- 
ance, occupational orientation, etc., as shown in Table 2. There were no 
significant statistical differences between controls and experimentals for the 
11 matching variables employed. 

Personal and family background as well as 4CL data were gathered from 
all 48 subjects. The administration of the 4CL was by groups and individ- 


TABLE 2 


STRATIFICATION OF VARIABLES EMPLOYED TO MATCH THE EXPERIMENTA 
CONTROL SUBJECTS 


L AND THE 


Experimentals Controls 
Ко. Variables (N = 16) (у = 32) 
1. Sex: ratio of males to females зл Е 
z Age: median age of subjects 21 
* Marital Status: per cent of subjects who were m 
single 81 
+ Family size: median number of siblings of $ 
Subjects * + se 
3 eligion: per cent of subjects who are catholics 81 
6. Church attendance: per cent of subjects who 25 
7 attend church weekly "— 56 
- Parents’ marital status: per cent of subjects 75 
з. Parents living in the same household 75 
* Home ownership: per cent of subjects’ parents " 84 
9 Who were home-owners 
* Value of homes: estimated mean property value йй 
1 of home-owners " 7,800 А 
0. Annual income of subjects’ father for the posi- aun Т 
u tion of greatest duration " А " j 
+ Subjects’ occupational orientation: determined by 
hone occupational choice to t at Up-mobile Up-mobile 
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Р VES " " fully 
ls. Subjects were asked only: "Please read this list of adjectives ч "ul 
aie a one, 7, in front of each word which describes you. Use a 


” 
у 1 i ourself. 
as many words as necessary for you to adequately describe у 
or à ry Е 
In response to all questions from subjects, 


: o 
above instructions. Also, subjects were asked to describe the typical icon: 
Rican male and female, the ideal self, and the ideal Puerto Rican po n 
female employing the same list of words and similar istration: e 
ample, to elicit descriptions of the ideal self, subjects were asked: 


к . в ‘ou 
place a four, 4, in front of each word which describes the kind of person y 
would like to be." 


i e 
the examiner merely repeated th 
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Proportional differences, 
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Pancy index, and the index of self-acceptance. Е 
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ideal self-actual self discre 
index and the results for 


l. The Index of Self-Criticality 
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between the two groups. This index was calculated by computing, word-by- 
word, the percentage of experimentals and the percentage of controls who used 
each word to describe himself. Table 3 depicts the proportional differences 
between self-descriptive adjectives used more frequently by the experimentals 


TABLE 3 
Per CENT DIFFERENCES BETWEEN SELF-Descriptive ADJECTIVES Usep Most FREQUENTLY 
BY THE EXPERIMENTALS AND BY THE CONTROLS 


Adjectives more frequently used Adjectives more frequently used 
by the experimentals by the controls 

The adjective used % Diff. The adjective used % Diff. 
Anxious 52* Contented 29 
Suggestionable 37 Free 29 
Afraid 34 Adjusted 28 
Submissive 28 Useful 28 
Sad 28 Active 22 
Maladjusted 25 Happy 22 
Imaginative 25 Sincere 21 
Sensitive 25 

Jealous 25 

Distrustful 22 

Discontent 22 


* "This statistic means, for example, that 52 per cent more of the experimentals used 
the word anxious to describe the actual self than did the controls. 
and those used more frequently by the controls. The proportional differences 
reported in Table 3 are all 20 per cent or greater; the 20 per cent level 
of difference was arbitrarily selected as our cut-off point. A perusal of Table 
3 reveals that the experimentals more frequently used adjectives which were 
unfavorable and clustered around ideas of discontentment, unhappiness, and 
uneasiness. Conversely, the controls selected more frequently adjectives 
which reflected ideas of self-worth, adjustment, contentment, and the like. 


3. The Ideal Self-Perceived-dActual Self Discrepancy Index 


Hetherington (10), Rogers (18), and other investigators (1,2, 3; 12) 
have proposed that the greater the discrepancy between one's actual concept 
9f self and his concept o£ his ideal self, the greater the personal maladjustment 
of the individual. If the 4CL was a valid adjustment index, we expected 
that the magnitude of the ideal self-actual self discrepancies would tend to 
be greater among the experimentals than among the controls. The computa- 
tion of this index included: (a) counting, word-by-word, the numbers of 
experimentals and controls who used each word to describe his actual self; 
(4) counting, word-by-word, the number of experimentals and controls who 
used each word to describe his ideal self; (c) determining the magnitude of 
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the discrepancies by subtracting the sum of the ide "exp ee 
he sum of the actual self adjectives chosen for each word w “ap agian 
5 les. It should be noted that these discrepancies are all : cbe 
a Я | ; cen 
aires that is, the discrepancies represent only those where the 
Я 


i ideal self- 
sum was greater than the actual-self sum, Table 4 depicts the idea 
actual self discrepancies and the magnitude 


al-self adjectives chosen from 


i vO 
of each discrepancy for the tw 


TABLE 4 


б . GROUPS 
IDEAL SELF-ACTUAL SELF DISCREPANCIES FOR THE EXPERIMENTAL AND CONTROL G 


Experimentals (N = 16) 


Controls (N — 3 up of 
Adjective Size of Adjective discrepancy 
used iscrepancy used 5 : 
i 7 Leader 

fate 7 Scientific 
Virtuous 5 Artistic 5 
Independent 5 Adorable 5 
Artistic 5 Virtuous 4 
Handsome 4 Superior 3 
Adjusted + Precious 2 
Superior 4 Intelligent Я 
Contented 3 Handsome 1 
Efficient 3 Enchanting i 
Adapted 3 Progressive 
Scientific 3 Total Words b: 
Дын 2 Total Discrepancy 

eroi 2 
Intelligent 2 

lappy 1 

гесіоцѕ 1 
Noble 1 
Strong 1 
Useful 1 
Valiant 1 
Enchanting 1 
Industrious 1 
Total Words 23 
Total Discrepancy 67 


samples, 
than twice as m 


ite 
These two results were true — 
as twice as large (N = 32) as the expe 
mental group (N = 16). 
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we expected that the controls would tend to be more self-accepting than the 
experimentals. The index of self-acceptance, employing an ACL, was oper- 
ationally defined by Sarbin and Rosenberg (20) as follows: 


No. of Favorable Adjectives Selected 
Total No. of Adjectives Selected 


The results for this index were: The 16 experimentals employed 188 ad- 
jectives categorized as favorable in a total of 361 chosen to describe the actual 
self. The 32 controls used 443 adjectives categorized as favorable in a total 
of 612 chosen to describe the actual self. The indices of self-acceptance for 
the experimentals and controls were .52 and .72 respectively. Applying the 
Chi-square test to these data, Chi-square equalled 41 indicating that the 
controls were significantly more self-accepting (№. > .01) than were the 
experimentals. 


Index of Self-Acceptance — 


E. Discussion 


The use of personal indices, such as the ACL, as measures of adjustment 
and mental health involve several limitations. First, an individual attempting 
to identify his own self can only provide an approximation of his real or 
actual self at any given time. He can report, if willing and able, only that 
aspect of the actual self which is known to him. Secondly, as research reports 
Of several investigators have demonstrated utilizing North American subjects 
(2, 4, 6, 12), the well-adjusted individual may tend to unconsciously enhance 
his self appraisal, whereas the more poorly-adjusted the individual, the more 
the tendency to be self-deprecatory. Whether or not this generalization holds 
for the Latin American subject is a matter for speculation. However, it 
should be clear that one’s level of self-insight, irrespective of society, should 
tend to influence the validity of a subject’s performance on tests similar to 
the ACL. Finally, as with all paper and pencil tests, the subject's willingness 
and honesty in revealing his concept of self directly effects the validity of the 
data reported. 

In addition to the limitations associated with the instrument employed, 
there were also limitations in the methodological design of his study. The 
number of experimental subjects employed was small (N = 16), thus re- 
ducing the degree to which the results can be generalized to other populations. 
Finally, the subjects themselves were highly selected, and as compared to 
their non-university age mates in Puerto Rico, were probably more up-mobile, 
had a higher level of educational aspiration, and were from a higher social 
*conomic class, all things being equal. 

Despite these various limitations, the results of this study demonstrated that 
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THE MENTAL PICTURES OF SIX HINDU CASTE GROUPS 
ABOUT EACH OTHER AS REFLECTED IN VERBAL 
STEREOTYPES* 


Department of Psychology, Utkal University, India 


R. Ratu AND N. C. Sincan! 


A. INTRODUCTION 


"Stereotypes are socially conditioned habits of thought acquired by the 
People from the common stock of widely prevalent and readily available 
verbalised concepts" (2). They “take the form of generalisations concerning 
the members of a particular national group." "'Unlike certain other gen- 
eralisations however, stereotypes are based not on an inductive collection of 
data, but on hearsay, rumour, anecdotes—in short, on evidence which is in- 
Sufficient to justify the generalisation. They are not grounded on objective 
facts, and as a consequence they represent a sort of ‘autistic thinking! which 
is relatively unresponsive to external reality. They may occasionally contain 
Some truth, but if they do so, it appears to be largely by chance" (1). This 
is the very reason why the stereotypes become so harmful. "It is not only 
Possible but even highly probable, that unfavourable stereotypes concerning 
а particular nation constitute a fertile soil in which hostility may be more 
casily developed, although specific outbreaks may be precipitated by other 
factors. Hostility can obviously be generated more easily between two nations 
which hold unfavourable stereotypes regarding each other" (1). Realisation 
9f this fact probably prompted the General Conference of Unesco in 1947 
and 1948 to authorise the Director-General to promote studies on national 
Stereotypes in connection with the Projects on Tensions Affecting Interna- 
tional Understanding. Prof. Murphy initiated similar tension studies in 
India in 1950-51. The present study on caste stereotypes of six Hindu caste 
SrOups is а part of such tension study, in India. In order to take up any 
National and educational programme for the purpose of bringing about an 
motional integration of the caste and linguistic groups stereotype studies are 
essential. The “pictures in our heads" of different Indian groups must be 
focussed before Psychological reorientation and repainting is attempted. 
eei а н 


‚ * Received in the Editorial Office on January 8, 1960, and published immediately 
ìn accordance with our policy of special consideration for cross-cultural research. 
1 This investigation was supported by research grants from the University Grants 


Commission, India, and the Utkal University, Orissa, India. 
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B. PROBLEM 


The six Hindu caste groups of the present investigation cap ida 
together for centuries. The pictures they carry in their oo dea 
ferent caste groups may be due to certain social stimulus values in i аа 
members of the caste groups ог due to their own collective fantasies T ce 
through social conditioning like any other verbalised concepts or t 3 hes 
be due to a functional combination of both the Processes. It would be yer 
interesting and socially useful to compare the mental pictures of the high « 


» H " selves. 
low caste Hindus towards each other and their own ideas about themsel 


C. SUBJECTS 


quota sampling technique from the City 


of Cuttack. The three high caste 
Hindus consist of the Br: 


ahmins, the Karans, and the Khandaiyats, and е 
three low caste groups comprise the Dhobas (Washerman), the Panas (the 


landless labouring untouchables), the Hadies (the sweepers). The hierarchi- 


i A 
cal position of the caste groups follows the same order as arranged above. 


a attempted elsewhere (3). 


D. PROCEDURE 

As in the other studies of Soci 
were interviewed Personally by the intery 
The subjects of the upper castes were eith 
the questionnaire on their own (3). 


Tens; jects 
al Tension scheme all the low caste subjec 

; : е. 
lewers belonging to the same cast 

Ў ; r 
er interviewed or allowed to answe 


A list of 65 traits was selected after 
Proper pre-test on a similar group. Many of these trait names or attributes 


were taken from a similar study made on college students and service holders 
of this State (2). After all the data were collected only 47 trait names i 
selected for discussion in this Paper. The rest was ignored because some 0 


them were not found to be relevant in such а study and some others were too 
obvious to be of any real significance in this context 
like ‘literate,’ ‘backward,’ ‘illiterate,’ w 


could not Possibly be used aS stereotypes, 
favourable and 25 were unfavourable ones, 
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raised to 25 ү: 
mw be 25 per cent in order to cut short the number of traits which other- 
se became too large and unwieldy. 
In Tabl i à 
able 1 the attributes s "ac 
ributes selected. for cach caste group by the low and 
m : the members of the same caste have been given 
| 7 у along with the percentage of responses. The attributes under each 
ad have been arranged in order of the size of the responses. Table 2 gives 
сас» i rent caste groups for each of the 
i "я е groups exactly in the similar manner. In Table 3 the ratios between 
e fa abis « j 
avourable and unfavourable attributes for each caste group have been 
ese hi Н Н К 
a ph to indicate the relative positions of the different caste groups in 
"gar ag ў ; 
T to the strength and relation of the favourable and unfavourable traits 
) ge es s 1 " i i “a 
ls, Pn the stereotype ratio which gives a relative idea of the direction or 
endency " Я P i 
i ency of stereotyping, the number of favourable traits has been divided by 
e e i 4 i { 
| number of unfavourable traits. There is no well accepted methodological 
san als? B Rak Я, = 
a а behind this statistical measure. It merely gives a rough picture of the 
relative s i i 
ative strength of the stereotype ratio of the six caste groups. This table 


als Hi : 
so contains the number of favourable and unfavourable attributes and the 
inder each head for each of the caste groups 


high caste groups and by 


the c ; 
he common attributes selected by the diffe 


ave rc 

erage percentage of responses U 

Sepa aber : 
Parately for easy comparison. 


E. Resuits AND DISCUSSION 
es attributed to each of the caste groups 


Table 1 presents all the trait nam 
y the members of the 


бу the low caste groups, by the high caste groups, and b 
Same caste, under three separate heads. The traits have been arranged ac- 
cording to the order of preference and the percentage of responses has been 
Noted against each of the traits. This Table does not require any further 


analysis b 
nalysis. "The results explain themselves. 
e been found from the various 


In Table 2 all the 47 attributes which have 
nted for the six caste 


Table 1 have been prese 
e in percentage under three different 
res stands for the percent- 


he second column for the 


lists of attributes given in 
groups with the frequencies of occurrenc 
Categories. For each caste the first column of figu 


age of responses made by the low caste groups, t 
high caste groups, and the third comprises the percentage of responses made 


by themselves. A glance at this table gives a clear picture of the pattern of 
trait distribution for the high and low caste groups. They clearly fall into 
two distinctly opposite areas of distribution. The first 2+ traits are mostly 
for the high caste groups and the last 23 for the low caste groups. The 
mental pictures of the subjects of the high and low caste groups about each 
other appear to be sharply distinguished. Not only the judgments of the high 
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and low caste groups conform to this pattern but the judgments psy le 
different castes for themselves also approximately conform m t Ж ы 
pattern. This is rather interesting. The age old oo ben -— 
seems to have cast almost similar pictures in the minds of all t win Vat 
and determined the self judgment of one's own self. This is a global p 

of the situation. 


TABLE 3 
9 LE 
NUMBER OF TRAIT NAMES AND RATIOS BETWEEN FAVOURABLE AND UNFAVOURAB 
pid TRAITS FOR THE DIFFERENT Caste Groups 


No. of No. of Total Average Trait 
favourable unfavourable No. of score in Ratio 
Seed by the Bi iN ишә x pereon P = 6_ 
== Brahmin 78 
3 low caste groups 14 18 32 is E 
2 high caste groups 12 9 21 193 4.50 
Brahmins themselves 18 + 22 60.2 
Karan 0.88 
3 low caste groups 15 32 59.5 0.92 
2 high caste groups п 12 23 55.5 130 
Karans themselves 17 13 30 54.0 s 
Khandaiyat 0.74 
3 low caste groups 14 19 33 54.2 2.25 
2 high caste groups 9 + 13 38.8 6.33 
Khandaiyats themselves 19 3 22 45.3 
Dhoba 1.00 
2 low caste groups 10 10 20 65.4 100 
3 high caste groups 4 + $ 38.9 175 
Dhobas themselyes 14 8 22 53.3 
Рапа 1.0 
2 low caste groups 11 11 22 62.3 08 
3 high caste groups 3 8 11 42.7 0.85 
Panas themselves 11 13 2+ 61.4 " 
Hadi 1.0 
2 low caste groups 11 11 22 60.0 080 
3 high caste groups 4 5 9 41.7 0.92 
Hadies themselves 12 13 25 66.4 ss 


Table 3 presents the numbe 
average percentage of responses 
and unfavourable traits for е 
low caste groups and by 
gories. Leaving aside the 


г of favourable and unfavourable traits, the 
» and the trait ratios between the favourable 
ach of the caste groups selected by the high and 
the subjects for themselves in three separate cate- 
few exceptions almost all the traits selected by the 
three low caste groups for each of the three high caste groups are the same 


; es 
ach of these groups is about the vein 
There is not much difference in the favourable and unfavourable trait rati 


s 8 
aste groups. It is 0.78 for the Brahmins, o 
for the Karans, and 0.74 for the Khandaiyats, In the average of respons 


. : e 2 E nce 
for the groups there is also no great difference, The maximum differe 
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Tom the highest scores for the Karans and the lowest scores for the 
ao is 33 per cent. These results along with the trait names of 
: e 2 go to show that the low caste groups have more or less the same 
stereotyped mental pictures for all the three high caste Hindus. 'The number 
of unfavourable traits is always larger than the number of favourable traits 


эш any of the high caste Hindus. 

The pattern of stereotyping the high caste Hindus by the high caste Hindus 
themselves is definitely different from that of the low caste Hindus. The 
> ratio of 2.25 is the highest for the Khandaiyats compared to 1.33 and 
.92 for the Brahmins and Karans respectively. Not only the ratio for the 
cag is the lowest but the number of unfavourable traits for this group 
being 12 out of total 23 is also the largest. The average percentage of 
Tesponses is also the highest for this group. This indicates greater animosity 
for the Karans and the least for the Khandaiyats. The Karans being the 
newly rising and competing social group among the three high caste groups 
is probably disliked more by the other two high caste groups. The Khandai- 
t the lowest score and the highest ratio. The 


yats being less advanced ge 
dence occupies the middle 


Brahmins who have been all the time in ascen 
Position, 
A similar picture is also noticed in regard to self judgment of the three 
high caste groups. The Khandaiyats have the highest ratio of 6.33 whereas 
the Karans have the lowest ratio of 1.30 and the Brahmins having +.50 come 
in between the two. The Karans not only have the lowest ratio but have also 
the largest number of bad as well as total number of traits. Why the Karans 
have selected 13 unfavourable traits for themselves where the Brahmins and 
Khandaiyats have selected only + and 3 respectively it is difficult to answer. 
Vhey are obviously more critical of themselves than any other group. They 
seem to have competed with all the other caste groups in attributing the 
Same unfavourable traits to themselves. This is rather interesting. 


Among the three low caste groups the Dhobas occupy a higher social as 
given in Table 2 seem to 


Well as caste rank than the other two. The results 

confirm this position. The ratio of favourable and unfavourable traits for 
this group selected by the high caste Hindus being 1.0 is the highest com- 
Pared to 0.80 and 0.38 for the Hadies and Panas respectively. The number 
of bad traits and the percentage of average scores for them are also the 


smallest of all. "The ratio of self judgment of the Dhobas is the largest 
It is larger than that of the Karans. 


oups the Dhobas seem to have a 
socially, educationally, and 


a 

“te those of the low caste groups. 
ompared to Karans and other Harijan gr 

£reater sense of class superiority. Economically, 
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caste hierarchical points of view, the Dhobas occupy a higher rank among E 
Harijans (3). This factor is obviously reflected in this study. The ratio = 
each of the three low caste groups as judged by the other two low = : 
groups is exactly the same. This ratio is 1.0 in all three cases. The self ju E 
ment ratios of the Hadies and Panas are 0.92 and 0.85 respectively. Out o 
all six such ratios these two are less than 1.0. Panas have selected a larger 
number of bad traits to good ones for themselves. "The Hadies have selected 
13 bad traits out of 25 and the Panas 13 out of 24 attributes. This clearly 
indicates a strong sense of inferiority and self abasement of these two Harijan 
groups. This again confirms the earlier findings in this connection (3, +). 


Е. SUMMARY AND CONCLUSION 

Six Hindu caste groups selected by stratified quota sampling technique 
served as subjects of this investigation. 
subjects. Out of these six caste groups t 
namely the Brahmins, 
hierarchically 
namely the D 
and the Hadi 
There is also 


Each of the groups comprised 100 
hree belonged to high caste Hindus 
the Karans, and the Khandaiyats occupying the three 
arranged social positions and the other three low caste groups 
hobas (washerman), the Panas (landless untouchable labourers), 
es (the sweepers) belonged to the Harijan or untouchable group. 
a social gradation and hierarchy among the Harijan groups and 
they are arranged above according to this gradation. 

Forty-seven trait names have been selected for study. There seem to be 
two distinct groups of traits selected for the high and low caste groups sepa- 
rately. The extreme caste distinction has manifested itself very clearly in the 
selection of attributes. Among the three high caste Hindus the Karans have 
been attributed the largest number of unfavourable traits by all the high and 
low caste groups as well as by the members of the Karan group itself. А 

Among the Harijan groups the Dhobas seem to have the largest trait кн 
between the favourable and unfavourable traits, The higher social position 
of this group among the Harijan groups is well reflected in the selection 0 
Stereotypes. Like the upper caste Hindus they haye a greater sense of caste 
superiority whereas the other two Harijan £roups have selected more bad 


traits for themselves, This indicates д Sense of caste inferiority and 5€ 
abasement of the Pana and Hadi groups, 
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е COGNITIVE BACKGROUND OF SIX HINDU CASTE 
UPS REGARDING THE LOW CASTE UNTOUCHABLES* 


Department of Psychology, Utkal University, India 


R. Ratu AND N.C. Sircar'! 


A. INTRODUCTION 


І “A belief is an enduring organisation of perceptions and cognitions about 
гра ipee con eus (1). vid cognitive structure of an 
tg aar у m mani Fa 1 self in a ранги ay азанын either in the 
П or verbal behaviour. It is not always easy to study syste- 
matically the motor behaviour of a person in different social situations. But 
we can frequently gain much insight into an individual's beliefs and atti- 
arious situations requiring momentary judgments." 
mselves in his momentary judgments; a 
e consolidated into fixed opinions.” 
А (2) it is certainly pertinent to inves- 
tigate the cognitive structures of the individuals forming the different caste 
groups. Study of attitudes and opinions forms also a very important part 
of this study. It is not always possible to introduce measuremental differ- 
entiation in studying the attitudes, opinions, and beliefs so measurements 
res are likely to be overlapped and get 
mixed up. But one redeeming feature of all these studies is that they indi- 
Cate the general trend or direction of a person’s way of perception of social 
situations and his general "frame of reference” in regard to his psycho-social 


world, 


tudes by placing him in v: 
A man’s opinions will exhibit the 
Series of judgments may eventually b 


As part of the caste tension study 


for any of these psycho-social structu 


B. SUBJECTS 

taken into consideration for this 
high caste and the other three to 
£ 100 subjects selected by 


. Six important caste groups have been 
investigation. Three of them belong to 
low caste Hindu groups. Each group consists O 
stratified quota sampling technique from the City of Cuttack. The three 
high caste Hindus consist of the Brahmins, the Karans, and the Khandaiyats, 
and the three low caste groups comprise the Dhobas (washerman), the 
Panas (the landless labouring untouchables), the Hadies (the sweepers). 
77" in the Editorial Office on January 8, 1960, and published пашерану 
in accordance with our policy of special comideatin а rom he Universi” Grants 


"s This investigation was supported by rescarch 1 
ommission, India, and the Utkal University, Orissa, India. 
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P as 
The hierarchical position of the caste groups follows the same quit 
arranged above. A fuller description of the samples has been attemp 
elsewhere (2). 


C. PROCEDURE 


As in the other studies in the social tension research. scheme all the s 
caste Hindus were interviewed by the interviewers belonging to the a 
low caste Hindus. The subjects of the upper three castes were either en 
viewed by the investigators or allowed to answer the questionnaire by d 
selves if they so desired. There were 10 items of belief mainly come 
with caste relationship. Nine out of 10 items were directly related to T 
beliefs associated with the social status of the low caste groups and e 
one was related to the economic problem which was indirectly елше 
with the same basic issue. Each of these 10 problems had been speci i3 
under four definite issues related to it. The subjects were asked to seer 
or disapprove these statements one by one. By this method it was presume 
to spot out specifically the beliefs of the subjects. -— 

An inter group comparison of the responses has been attempted in p 
paper. For easier understanding and Comparison the responses of all t У 
three upper caste groups have been averaged and compared with those 0 


4 ave 
the average responses of the three lower caste Hindus. All the results h 
been presented in Table 1, 


D. RESULTS AND Discussion 

The first four statements deal w; 
bility. The attitudes and responses t 
the existing caste Structure will de 
the different castes which are likel 
The first three items of the first s 
the problem of untouchability; 63 
believe that untouchability is 
touchable groups hold just the 
to it. The majority of them se 
System. "The same pattern is 
Superstition, Eighty per cen 


ith the nature and causes of untoucha- 
0 social reforms with a view to a 
pend mainly on the inherent beliefs 0 
у to be vitally affected in the poemi 
tatement describe a particular aspect ВЯ 
‘6 рег cent of the upper caste ene 
an act against social well being but the wi 
Contrary view; 60 per cent of them say ie 
em to confirm and approve the existing d К 
also found when it is described as a 11009 


. as a 
t of the upper caste people condemn 1t rd 
superstition compared to 58.6 Per cent of the lower groups. More of tf 


upper caste people also consider it аз an illegal act, These data щш 
takably indicate that the upper caste people are more liberal and mo" 
against untouchability than the untouchables themselves. Гар 

Item 4 of Question 1 and all other items of the next three question 
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make attempts to indicate the belief of the Caste groups in А 
various causes which may ро to explain the origin of untouchability. > * 
due to low occupation?; 58.3 per cent of the upper caste people ои b. 
to be so compared to 53 per cent of the low caste samples. The Lom 
majority of both the groups does not believe that untouchability is аг : 
due to birth from the Harijan parents, or due to their nasty habits or se 
to some particular habit or behaviour or due to God's will, or by sheer bac 
luck or due to the deeds of past life. A large percentage of both the groups 
believe quite strongly that it is mainly due to bad manners in the somet 
by the unlawful acts of the upper castes, by tradition, and by the influence 
of the society. Although 56.3 per cent of the low caste groups and 53 per 
cent of the upper caste people believe that a man becomes untouchable A 
accordance with religious scriptures and 63.3 per cent of the former jee 
38.3 per cent of the latter hold the view that it results out of inferiority 
to all the higher castes їп intelligence, yet the basic agreement and em- 
phasis amongst them seems to be more on the social pressure and tradition 
than on any other single factor. This kind of belief is morc amenable x 
change than any other belief based on the assumption that anon’ 
is related more to the genetic or any other inherent biological or menta 
defects and deficiencies, The belief of the Majority of low caste people that 
it is due to inferior intelligence indicates only their. inferiority complex 
which is noticed over and over again in this research (2), Rather it Ы 
surprising that even now 38.3 per cent of the upper caste people still believe 
that untouchability is due to inferior intelligence. The radical social ^ 
formers may still consider it as a big Teactionary group, but considering the 


^ ae F > : иге 
century old Indian tradition many will welcome it as a redeeming feat 
of the modern caste Structure in India. 


+s nan 
hether they should touch a Harijan, 3 йа 
x 3 ч * К т 
who cleans refuse and night-soil, a driver of а night-soil van, and a Вга! 


s 
while going to a temple for worship. The great majority of both the leq 
seem to have no objection in touching the first three types of people E 
regard to the last one which refers to a Brahmin going to a temple 


ver caste people want to touch them — 
caste people wish to do so, In this — 
assert their right ina rather aggressive pn 
People do not Wish to touch a Brahmin in 
situation connected with well accepted rituals of Hindu worship, 65 pee ga 
of the Harijans—none of whom is ever allowed to touch the Brahmins 2 

ordinary situations and specially when a Brahmin will be going to зай» 


— _ але зл. 


| 
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“eo that they should touch him even in that situation. 

. ght indicate а sort of revengeful spirit in the Harijans. 
lew зч кы untouchability has become a criminal offence according to the 
у е country it is a good thing that the inner belief of the caste 
Th regard to untouchability in the literal sense is fast disappearing. 

ne responses to the above mentioned statements offer a clear evidence to 
this effect. 

In India there is still a great deal of bad feeling in regard to beef and 
ham eating and drinking of alcohol. Some of the low caste people such as 
Hadies and Panas eat beef and ham and drink frequently, Some upper caste 
People, particularly the middle caste people, very strongly disapprove their 
conduct and this is one of the reasons why the beef and ham eaters аге 


considered as untouchables. As a self reformatory measure the low caste 


Éroups are also discouraging this habit in their communities. So as a reaction 
© this 61.3 and 67 per cent of them would like to associate untouchability 
with ham and beef eating respectively whereas 42 and 55.6 per cent of the 
ham and beef eating with the untouch- 


Upper caste people seem to associate 
f the upper caste people 


ables respectively. In regard to drinking more o 
disapprove this compared to the 54 per cent of the lower caste groups. 
The unbalanced response of the lower caste groups is also noticed in regard 
to mutton eating which is quite common among all the castes in this part 
9f the country. So the upper caste people are quite reasonable in this regard. 
When 44 per cent of the lower caste groups would also like to associate 
Mutton eating with untouchability only 14 per cent of the upper caste 
People would like to take it as an undesirable trait of the Harijans. In all 
four cases the percentage of disapproving Brahmins is the largest among 
the upper caste groups. From among the lower castes more of the Dhobas 
Seem to dislike drinking and ham and mutton eating. So in regard to beef 
and ham eating and drinking there is still a great deal of emotional tension 
and ill feeling. 
The next four items deal with the suggestions 

People of both the communities do not believe that 
can be achieved by segregation of castes in separate colonies. Rather the 
ll believe in 


Surprising thing is that about 20 per cent of both the castes sti 
one in five prefers the old system 


Caste segregation. In other words even now 
Of segregation; 49 per cent of the upper castes and 38.6 per cent of the 
lower caste people would like to persuade the lower caste people to stick to 
their traditional occupations but when the question of social iprogress Is 
Visualised through the spread of general education or by establishing classless 
Society more of the upper caste people are in favour of this. As much as 


of remedy. Most of the 
social unity and progress 
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90 per cent of them are in favour of spreading general ашин ia 
to 78 per cent of the lower caste samples; 75 per cent of the d qna 
classless society as against 68.6 per cent of the latter. In fact mo нарт 
lower caste people are expected to be in favour of it. There ~~ zl 
some confusion in the minds of people in this field. Those who en 
maintain the traditional way of life may not be in favour of more e a т 
among the Harijans and classless society but in this regard a section o in 
population seems to be confused. While in one breath they want [^ : 
traditional in another breath they want classless society. Any way a larg 
section seems to have a consistent belief in regard to this problem. Р" 
Statement 8 deals with the question of human dignity and equality - 
respective of caste and creed. About 90 per cent of both the castes Poen 
that man's self regard should be maintained, every type of labour shoul 
have dignity, and all classes of people should work together forgetting = 
caste and creed. There is not much difference between the castes in regar 
to this issue, 4 
Question 9 has been formulated to ascertain by what means classless "€ 
casteless society is possible; 69.3 per cent of the lower and 65.3 per cent О 
the upper caste people reject the idea of a revolution by which casteless and 
classless society can be brought about. Consistent with this belief 69.6 
per cent of the former and 74.6 per cent of the latter believe in gradual 
progressive social reforms and about the same percentage of both the groups 
believe it to be possible by economic equality. But at the same time there 
are quite a few from both the communities, —12.6 per cent from the lower 
and 34.3 per cent from the upper castes—who believe that classless and 
casteless society is not at all Possible in India. Here also there seems to be 
some confusion in the minds of some people in regard to this problem. 
Those who believe strongly that by progressive social reforms and by wr 
nomic equality classless and casteless society can be brought about shoul 
not also say that it is not possible. It is also possible to think that some 
people might believe that by these means classless society can be achieved 
but at the same time they might believe that such reforms can not be brought 
about quite effectively in India; so classless and casteless society is not Pos 
sible here. Both the views may be held at the same time but this merely 
indicates lack of conviction in some people of the samples, But one thing !5 


à , г 
unmistakably noticed, that people have greater confidence in reforms rathe 
than in revolution. 


When they are asked to 
the people of the lower с 
the people of upper caste: 


: "c if 
give their views on the possible conssquenoes, | 
astes forcibly try to be equal in all fields T 
s the upper caste people react rather violently: 
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72 per cent of them think that social security and peace will be at stake 
but 72 per cent of the lower caste people do not think this way. Consistent 
to this belief 71 per cent of the upper caste people believe that when this 
happens the dissatisfaction among people will grow more and more. It is 
expected that those of the Harijans who do not hold the first view should 
not also support this view. But +1 per cent of them have become quite 
realistic and support this view also. As expected, almost a similar trend is 
also noticed in regard to the fourth consequence which suggests that clash 
between the individuals instead of decreasing will grow more and more. 
If the lower caste people forcibly try to be equal with the upper caste people 
will it check the social progress and achievement in the field of knowledge?; 
68.3 per cent of the lower caste people do not think that it would but the 
upper caste people are almost equally divided amongst themselves on this 
Point. 

When most people o 
bring about social changes they should consistently 
towards other issues also. But when a direct question is put like the last 
one the lower caste people show their aggressive fervour which is hidden 
when there is an academic and unemotional reference to revolutionary and 
Peaceful means of solution. Indians are so used to open talks of peace and 
evolution that when a direct question on that problem is asked they are not 
likely to advocate force but the oppressed people do not seem to be consistent 
in this regard in all situations. The last question seems to indicate such ап 


inconsistency in their cognitive structure. 


f both the castes do not believe in revolution to 
evince peaceful attitudes 


E. SUMMARY AND CONCLUSION 


Three high and three lower caste Hindu groups were asked to express 
their views on certain problems supposed to tap their belief structures. Each 
of the caste groups had 100 subjects. Теп important social issues dealing 
with caste relations were formulated each having four interrelated items. 
The subjects were required to express their approval or disapproval in 


Tegard to all these items. І | 
The great majority of both the high and lower caste Hindus did "A 
believe that untouchability was either due to birth from the И: ша 
or due to their nasty habits or particular behaviour, or due to = : iie 
or due to the deeds of past life, or by sheer bad luck. peo y eli i 
Quite strongly that it was mainly due to the unlawful = a 
caste people, tradition, and other social factors. This kind of be des 
more amenable to change than any other belief in the genetic or any 0 


inherent biological or mental defects and deficiencies of the untouchables. 
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The belief in educational equality and in establishing a classless bas 
casteless society which would ultimately help the low caste people е 
the upper castes seemed to be more widespread among the upper caste p 
This confirmed the previous findings that upper caste people were m is 
progressive than the lower caste people in regard to casteless — Ps: 
spite of this liberalism of the upper castes and the anxiety of the lo en 
castes for their social upliftment about 20 per cent of both the castes sti 
believed that the low caste people should be segregated. 2, 

Most of the people of the low and high caste groups did not believe «i 
sudden and revolutionary changes in regard to caste relations. "They uae 
to prefer slow and peaceful methods in solving these problems. But un e 
some situations the low caste People showed an unmistakable trend o 
aggression which was probably hidden under other situations. f 

In regard to certain caste beliefs there seemed to be some amount © 
inconsistency and confusion in the minds of a section of these samples. 
This was not unexpected. They were Probably not able to resist the pro- 
gressive ideas and ideologies of modern times but at the same time it = 
becoming pretty difficult for them to give up their age old beliefs ап! 
superstitions. This conflict had clearly manifested itself in some of their 
responses. But in spite of this conflict and confusion the general tendency 
seemed to be in the favourable direction of Progressive social changes !n 
caste structure, 
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POLYGYNY AND SOCIAL STATUS IN IRAN* 


Iranian Oil Refining Company, Iran, and Human Resources 
Research Office, Washington, D.C. 


Merve К. MILLER AND CHARLES WINDLE! 


A. INTRODUCTION 


Little systematic information has been collected on the demographic and 
Social correlates of polygyny. lranian folklore describes the polygynous condi- 
tion as the ideal of luxurious living. To be perfectly happy one must have a 
Wife to satisfy every want: a Tabrizi to cook, an Esfahani to manage the 
household, a Tehrani for social functions, and a Shirazi for intimate com- 
Panionship. Among sociologists also the most popular thesis is that “polygyny 
is a device for validating high status . . . additional wives are taken because 
they give a man prestige, much as do material possessions in our own society" 
(5). Like material possessions, wives may be good economic investments (1), 
“The two main incentives to polygamy are probably 
polygamous husbands, who are restrained 
and the economic reason 
tom of marrying one’s 
of cases of polygyny 


as well as luxury items. 
the prestige and amenities enjoyed by 
from taking several wives only by economic reasons, 
of the levirate" (4). Evidence that the levirate, the cus 
deceased brother’s wife, probably accounts for a minority 


was cited by Muhsam (4). А T: 
While most writers on polygyny either state (5) or imply (4) that within 


a culture polygyny is positively related to so а 
either lacking or ambiguous. Fortes (3) presented data from Ashanti show- 


ing more polygyny for “big traders” and native administrative officers ны 
for other occupations, but there is essentially no difference in the e cen a 
Polygynous wives between farmers and petty traders and алза m 
tional groups Fortes cited as having a higher standard of 5 A 4 
found the incidence of polygyny nearly as high in urban as rural areas 


Gold Coast. . Я 
In а census of the Iranian employees of the Iranian Oil Refining Company 


` "Received i iven advanced publication 

р рена a А ae S ross-cultural research. " 
d represe 
1 The views expressed in this article are those of the authors vd do аси nt 

the policies of the Iranian Oil Operating Companies. Е he ша шге qoas 
т. Georges Sabagh for his advice in the analysis of үе da ерк 

Study, and to Mr. Y. Sarkissian, Mr. А. Hozhabry, Mr. ona Lg We 
ranian oil company personnel who assisted in collecting anc р 

ata. 


cio-economic status, data are 


in accordance with our policy of special 
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inci i lates. 
data were gathered on the incidence of polygyny and some of its corre Е 
The present study will relate the incidence of polygynous marriages to sta > 
у i i i 5 ation. 

in the oil company, to the ownership of certain luxury items, and to educati 


B. METHOD 


Census interviewing was done by Iranian company employees chosen as 
literate in Farsi, fluent in the minority languages of southwest Iran, trust- 
worthy with confidential information, and familiar with the employees in 
particular departments. These enumerators were given one week of training 
in the purpose and techniques of census interviewing. Census — ре 
was done from February through March of 1956, The census covered а 
Iranians who аге regularly and directly employed by the Company, with the 
exception of 319 (just over | Per cent) who were physically unavailable at 
the time of the enumeration. Only the 24,819 married Moslem male direct 
employees of the Iranian Oil Refining С 
sonally will be considered in this report, 
in the age distributions of the various g 
involve age-specific Polygyny rates, 


ompany who were interviewed per- 

In order to control for differences 
Toups compared, all comparisons will 
The present study, being descriptive 
rather than hypothesis-testing, will not employ tests of statistical significance 
of differences, Because differences in Polygyny rates are small and involve 
extreme proportions, few individual differences will be statistically significant, 
even with the large numbers available, Significance would more easily be 
obtained by a sign test of the consistency of direction of differences. 


C. Resurrs 
ip between Polygyny and grade within the oil company i 
Shown for each age group in Table 1. The sharpest status differentiation is 
between “staff” and "labor." The upper status group is staff. Theoretically, 
staff perform white collar work requiring academic education. The lower 
Status group is labor, This pool of employees assigned to physical work is 
divided into three clas i i and type of work. is 

г contains “Ostad-kar,” those who direct the work 0 


company contains “unskilled labor.” 
There appear to 
Increase in Polygyny with increase of grade within the three labor classes 


with increase of grade from labor to staff within 


d (c) an increase in polygyny with increase be 
grade from labor to staff within the older age groups. It seems likely tha 
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Lied pe economic power bestowed by higher position within the 
i on enables more men to have polygynous marriages. Although this 

y must also exist in staff, any influence toward polygyny is countered 
by the education required for these positions (see below). The requirement 
for education among staff has two notable exceptions which probably account 
for the high frequency of polygyny in older staff: (a) in the past when fewer 
Iranians were educated, job requirements were lower, and (b) shortly after 
the 1951 nationalization of the company many promotions were given to re- 
place non-Iranian staff. Many of those promoted may have been senior ostad- 
kar who ordinarily would have remained labor. If this reasoning is correct, 
many of the older staff are essentially labor in education and tradition; it 
would not be surprising for them to employ the additional economic power of 
their staff positions to obtain additional wives in labor fashion. 

TABLE 1 


Per CENT oF MARRIED MALE MosteM IORC EMPLOYEES 
oF SPECIFIC AGES WHO ARE PoLYGYNOUS* 


Company grade 


Age group Staff Ostad-kar Skilled labor Unskilled labor 
20-24 nrc 0.5 (0.8) 
25-29 1.2 (6.1) 34 3.5 

-34 23 7.8 +2 3.6 
35-39 5. 12.2 6.5 3.9 
40-44 (44) (9.5) 8.1 63 

5-49 10.4 14.5 9.8 3 
50-54 15.4 13.8 11.0 8.0 
60.64 = ica 13 aH 

. 60 E m 1. i 

ased on at least 100 cases. 


* Throughout this paper all per cents in tables are b 
hose based on less than 200 are in parentheses. 


Data were available on the ownership of six material luxuries, radios, 
washing machines, refrigerators, coolers, automobiles, and sewing machines, 
among the relatively homogeneous group of 15,455 married Moslem male 
skilled laborers. It was felt that the possession of such luxuries would be 
indicative of higher status and hence be related to the incidence of polygyny. 
Only two luxury items were reported owned by over Л per cent of the skilled 
labor, radios and sewing machines. As shown in Table 2, there is no con- 
sistent difference in the per cent polygynous between those who owned either 
of these two items and those who did not. If ownership of a radio or sewing 
machine is indicative of a higher status, then these results are not consistent 
with the differences in polygyny related to grade in the company. It is 
apparent from Table 2 that the level of ownership of a radio or sewing ma- 
chine does not increase with age in the same way as do grade in the company 
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and salary within a grade. Thus, the possession of a radio may Без kaon 
index of Westernization than of social status. The effect of — : 
to weaken the traditional religious values which sanction polygyny, 
introduce a new set of values favoring monogamy. 


TABLE 2 em 
Per CENT or МАВКІЕр MALE Mostem IORC SKILLED LABOR oF SPECIFIC 
WHo ARE PoLYGYNOUs, BY POSSESSION OF RADIO OR SEWING MACHINE 


i «ni dio 
Does not own radio Owns radio or Per cent owning ra 
Age group or sewing machine sewing machine or sewing machine 
20-24 0.5 (0.6) uz 
25-29 3:5 3.1 5 
30-34 4.2 3-9 z 
35-39 6.4 6.9 22. 
40-44 8.2 7.9 21.2 
45-49 9.0 12.6 20.5 
50-54 10.7 12.0 23.8 
55-59 12.1 10.1 19.7 
60-64 14.1 (12.9) 19.6 


An increase in education also increases exposure to Western ideas Hu 
values and, hence, would be expected to reduce the level of polygyny. Table 
shows that Proportionally polygyny is much less prevalent among the pers 
than the less educated. Indeed, polygyny is almost absent among those wit 
the highest level of education. It is likely that continued increase in educa- 
tion in Iran will lead to decreasing incidence of polygyny (6). 


TABLE 3 
РЕК CENT or MARRIED MALE Mostem IORC SKILLED LABOR ОЕ SPECIFIC AGES 
WHo AnE PoLycynous, BY EDUCATIONAL LEVEL 


Age group No education 1-5 grades 6 or more grades 
20-24 — (1.2) 0.4 
25-29 55) 4.7 1.2 
30-34 6.5 3.8 2.2 
35-39 7.9 5.9 3.2 
40-44 10.4 5.5 (2.3) 
45-49 10.6 7.8 — 
50-54 114 9.9 = 
55-59 124 (71) — 
60-64 14.0 — — 


more than one wife, Generall 


а ter 
y, the higher the Occupational status the grea 
the incidence of polygyny, 


h ome МИРЕ 
and the higher the education the less the incidenc 


ю 


кк 
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THE RELATIVE EFFECTIVENESS OF ROLE PLAYING AND 
TASK ORIENTED GROUP EXPERIENCE IN PRODUCING 
PERSONALITY AND BEHAVIOR CHANGE* 


Department of Sociology, New York University and Department of Psychological 
Foundations, Teachers College, Columbia University 


Joun Н. Mann амр Сакогл HonrotH Mann? 


A. INTRODUCTION 

The study to be described was one of a series that was devoted to testing 
the relative efficiency of various group methods for producing behavioral and 
Personality changes. The present study compares the relative effectiveness 
of réle playing and task oriented study group activity in producing such 
changes, 

Róle playing has become increasingly popular in recent years and has been 
used in a variety of settings ranging from industry (1), schools (5), prisons 
(8), to hospitals (4), speech, vocational and child guidance clinics (6, 12). 
Although a great many articles have been written that favor the use of réle 
Playing as a technqiue for changing behavior, most of this literature is 
descriptive rather than experimental. A recent review of this literature (10) 
has pointed out that there are surprisingly few experimental evaluations of 
rôle playing. 

Task oriented study groups have also been the object of much recent at- 
tention, Such groups have often been used for small group research. Studies 
involving Task oriented groups have recently been summarized by Kelly and 
Thibaut (7). In general these studies analyze the relationships between 
relevant process variables operating in task groups. With the exception of 
Studies such as those by Lewin (9), Willerman (13), and Coch and French 
(3) in the group decision area, they do not explore the use of groups as a 
means of producing behavioral changes. "- 

While repe de practitioners often claim that róle playing apa 
spontaneity, improves interpersonal relations, and generally facilitates indi- 

eity, impro 


А ce rf 
vidual growth (11), such claims have not been made for task iun кайн 
i e 
group activity. Task groups have generally been viewed as an efficien : 
iviti i nfai 
9f carrying out problem solving activities. It might therefore seem u 
—— 
i itori i 58. 
*R ved in the Editorial Office on April 18, 19 : i r 
E eee in this article is based on ae eg ааа 
Coéperative investigation. The authors are indebted to В. AX cse 
late J. R. McColl E Neff, and W. Wood who participated in the ago inve g 
and thus made possible the collection of the data reported in the present study. 
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compare the relative effectiveness of the two methods using personality 
behavioral change as the criteria. On the other hand it would be prematu А 
то assume that either of the group methods аге effective until they have bee 

tested since it is possible that (а) neither of them produce perceptible Suns 
(4) both produce such change, or (c) that one produces more change than 
the other. Since both methods are widely used and extremely flexible a test 
of their relative effectiveness would seem to be of practical importance. In 
addition the comparison of these group methods should aid in clarifying the 
degree to which personality and behavior change is produced by group rp 
regardless of its nature, and the degree to which the specific nature of the 
group activity determines the effect of the group experience. 


B. PROBLEM 

In the present study chan 

à series of ratings made by 
small group interaction, 
vidual behavior in small 
three factors: Individual 
by the Group, and Sociab 


ge in behavior and personality was measured by 
£roup members, Recent factor analytic studies of 
as summarized by Carter (2), suggest that indi- 
groups can be described in terms of the following 
Prominence and Achievement, Aiding Attainment 
Шу. Since these factors seem to account for most 
ividual's behavior in a small group, variables with 
hese factors were used as the rating criteria for ber: 
"prominence in the group" and "leadership initiative 
were derived from the factor of Individual Prominence. “Aiding in the 
attainment of group goals" and “cooperativeness” were derived from the 
factor of Aiding Attainment by the Group, “Friendliness to others” and 


“desirability as a friend” were derived from the Sociability factor. A general 
rating on the criterion of "adjustment" was also included. 


C. Метнор 

l. Subjects 

The experimental sample consisted 
graduat 


. a 
of 72 subjects drawn at random from * 
ate course in Education, This 


course consisted of lectures on modern 
developments in psychology and education and of small group experiences 
which are described below. Twenty-five of the subjects were male and 47 
were female. The median age was 31; the age range extended from 19 t? 
53 years. Thirty-nine of the subjects were white and 33 were Negro. 
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2. Procedure 


The subjects were assigned to eight-man groups by a system of random 
sampling which controlled for race and sex. Six of these groups engaged in 
rôle playing. Three groups engaged in task oriented study group activity. 
Each group met four times a week for one hour over a period of three weeks. 
Réle players planned and supervised their réle playing activities. Study 
group members were instructed to discuss an assigned list of readings that 
were relevant to the material discussed in the lectures which all group 
members attended. In order to avoid the problem of distinguishing between 
the effects of (a) the leader’s personality, (b) the leader's competence, and 
(c) the group activity itself in the interpretation of results, the group 
activities were so planned as not to require assigned leadership. 

On the third and tenth group meeting group members rated each other 


on the criteria previously described. 


D. REsULTS AND DISCUSSION 


The statistical comparison of the task oriented study groups with the 
róle playing groups was designed to determine not only whether these groups 
differed significantly in amount of change, but also whether they differed 
Significantly in their post-experimental scores. The latter analysis was 
Decessary to ensure that significance of difference in amount of change was not 


an artifact caused by a regression effect. Such a regression effect could be 
responsible for a significantly greater change in the group with the lower 
ignificantly higher final 


Initial rating; it could not, however, produce a 51 : 
Tating for that group. In order to test whether one kind of group experience 
obtained for each 


Produced more change than another a change score was 


Subject on each of the seven criteria. The change score was calculated by 
perimental rating received by 


subtracting the pre-experimental from the post-ex| 
group members. The change 


the subject on the given criterion from the other n 
Scores of subjects in the two group activities were compared by a t-test using 


the .05 level of significance. The results of this analysis indicated that the 
task oriented study group members changed significantly more than е rôle 
Playing group members on the variables of “desirability asa friend, leader- 
ship initiative,” “cooperativeness,” and “general adjustment, In accordance 
with the procedure previously outlined, the post-experimental scores of the 
subjects in the two kinds of group experience were also compared on all seven 
criteria. A comparison of these scores by a t-test indicated that study mete 
members had significantly higher post scores than róle playing group members 
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on the variables of "desirability as a friend," “leadership initiative,” in 
ativeness," and “general adjustment." Thus change scores and post sco 
showed change on the same variables. | m 

The findings of the present study are somewhat unexpected since it wW ч: 
reasonable to assume that róle playing would produce greater personality " 
behavioral change than study group activity. However the results clearly 
indicate that task oriented study groups produce greater changes in group 
members ratings on four of the seven variables measured in this study. Jt 
should be noted, however, that group member ratings may reflect шои 
to the group experience as a whole rather than an objective assessment 
separate individuals. An Evaluation of Small Group Experience Question 
naire administered to all subjects at the end of the experiment indicated that 
members of the study group felt that “the group certainly helped me get 
more out of the class lecture” significantly more than members of the róle 
Playing group. Róle playing members felt that they “didn’t like the kind of 
group to which I was assigned at first" 
anxious before the group meeting began" 
of the study group. "These responses sugges 
the ratings of study group members may 
with the group experience rather th 
havioral change. 


and "sometimes felt a little bit 
significantly more than members 
t that the improvement found in 
› in part, have reflected contentment 
an group member personality and be- 


E. SUMMARY 

The study investigated the relativ. 
group activity and róle playin 
havioral change. Seventy-two 
graduate course in Education. 


€ effectiveness of task oriented pe 

g activity in producing personality and be 
И а 

subjects were randomly selected from 


| ў nd 
The subjects were stratified for ш » f 
sex and randomly assigned to groups of eight which met over a period ? 


three weeks, four times a week, for one hour. During the group meetings 
six of the groups engaged in self-directed rôle playing and three group? 
engaged in task oriented study activity. An analysis of group member rating? 
obtained at the third and tenth session indicated that study group members 
changed significantly more than róle playing group members on the per 
of “desirability as a friend,” “leadership initiative," "cooperativeness," jm 
"general adjustment." Alternate interpretations of these findings were s 


cussed. 
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SPANISH-AMERICAN BILINGUALISM AND THE AMMONS 
FULL-RANGE PICTURE-VOCABULARY TEST* 


Department of Psychology, University of New Mexico 


RareH D. Norman AND Dowarp Е. MEAD 


A. INTRODUCTION 


A serious problem in the measurement of intelligence is that of bilingual- 
ism and its effect on test scores. In numbers of studies (2, 11, 13, 14, 18) in 
which both verbal and non-verbal tests were administered to Spanish-speak- 
ing bilinguals, for example, it was found that they scored generally lower on 
verbal tests, as a result of which it was concluded that they suffered from 
language handicap in such tests. A majority of these studies simply have been 
comparisons with monoglot norms. Few investigations, however, have been 
designed to explore the exact relationship between bilingualism and verbal 
test performance. Moreover, the usual previous research with verbal instru- 


ments has required reading or oral response by the bilingual subject. 
sent study, therefore, is to investigate the as- 


A major purpose of the pre e 
asured bilingualism and performance on 


sociation between objectively me | d 
the Ammons Full-Range Picture Vocabulary Test (4), which requires the 


Subject merely to point to a picture which best describes a spoken word. 
Although, with the FRPV, the subject must still understand the poken 
word in a language in which he may be handicapped, he is undoubte des 
greater advantage with that test than he would be with other pi Me іс 
require him to read or define orally words in that language. = ie 
Portant purpose of the present study is to Lane E А О pris 
18-, and 19-year-old Spanish Americans for the FRPV. Ап му ба 
by Ammons and Aguero (3), using subjects from the dpa ee om 
school system established norms for the FRPF for ages fü seca dia large 
ever, these investigators were unable to go beyond age 1 RO ond art 
School dropout rate which resulted in an SS эне pem limited 
age. Most studies using Spanish-American subjects have likewise 


to lower age groups and school grades because of this problem. 


B. SUBJECTS AND PROCEDURE 
ae А in 
Subjects for this study were 150 volunteers for the military services being 
ЕР= б 
* Received in the Editorial Office on April 21, 1958. 
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processed through the Armed Forces Examining Station in — т 
New Mexico. They were all tested and interviewed prior to жеч os 
After usual rapport-building, which included questions about thei hos 
grounds, they were given the Hoffman Bilingual Schedule (16) e al 
Ammons РАРУ, Form 4, in that order. Only Spanish-American bilingu 
males were used, 50 each from 17-, 18-, and 19-year-old age groups. " 
Data about subjects are as follows: For the 17-year-olds, mean CA v 
17 years and 4 months, mean school grade completed was 9.62 with a pisa 
from 8th through 12th grade, and 88 per cent had lived in the same к: 5 
munity all their lives; mean C4 of the 18-year-olds was 18 years an d 
months, mean school grade completed was 10.60, with a range from al 
through 12th grade, and 86 per cent had lived in the same community А 
their lives; mean СА for 19-year-olds was 19 years and 4 months, eee 
school grade completed was 10.78, with a range from 7th through ; ча 
grade, and 82 рег cent had not moved from their home communities in 16 
lifetimes. Subjects in all three groups came from large families, all di ami 
an approximate mean of three brothers and three sisters. Thus, the оз 
represent a relatively high degree of homogeneity, except for the fact ER 
the 17-year-olds have completed approximately one school grade less m 
the two older groups. This educational difference is statistically gii 
the 2 between 17- and 18-year-olds is 3.90, while that between the 17- uc 
'9-year-olds is 4.30. Both these #’s are significant at the .01 level. There ! 


dns Pies , : à 18- 
no statistically significant difference in education, however, between the 
and 19-year-olds, 


er 
» representing high school graduation, Only 2.0 P 
cent had finished the first y 


. i : the 
the time of testing, however, 
majority of them were stil 


er 
l in school, for 62 Per cent of 17-year-olds, e es 
and 58 per cent of 19-year-olds (or 62 per cent 0 {ог 
whole group), were stil] classified as students at the time of volunteering 


two-fifths of the latter. ^s diis 
about the instruments used in zB 
al Schedule (16), which permits e 
» consists of 14 written questions div! 
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into 37 parts аб х 
ee mae “hee Es. m the speaking reading, and listening experiences 
: à ypical item is E. i i 
dite: Qa tones : s the query, Are radio programs which are 
pde age "i er than English listened to in your home?" In answer 
uestion, the subject designates w h au 
"sometimes," “often,” “mostly,” = i " : ey n m d 
hw b stly," or “always,” these qualitative terms bein 
on ^s the subject. Values of 0 through + are arbitrarily assigned lm 
Fi prs categories. Hoffman reports validity coefficients of .73 and .83 
Bs = eps and reliability r’s of .81 (retest) and .92 (split half) 
efly, the rationale of the ins A mp з : А 
А а f strument lies i ssessi. 
"e in n assesing the amount of 
as gn language background in relation to English; its object is not to 
as c i j 
et "T the extent to which the subject knows or uses more than one la 
доз a В š ve sod а ап- 
ge, but to achieve a measure of the bilingual milieu to which he is exposed. 


Questions i 
estions therefore seek to ascertain the language spoken by either parent 


or by ex zh я 
y others in the subject’s environment, the presence or absence in the 


ee оно й matter in the foreign language, etc. The majority of 
ae jects in his standardization sample were Jewish and Italian 
residents of New York City. І 
The Ammons FRPV (7) consists of 16 plates, each having four cartoon- 
Prelude | f life-situations or everyday scenes. Ac- 
ante g the plates is the answer sheet, a form listing several words for 
KL? н е arranged by order of difficulty and plate number, in all 85 words. 
evels are printed on the answer sheet after each word and represent 
the AZA at which 50 per cent of a representative population would fail the 
word. Subjects are shown plates in the order from 1 to 16, the words for each 
Plate being read to them from the answer sheet, The subjects are instructed 
merely to point at the one picture out of the four on the plate which the 
word describes. One point is given for each correct response for a maximum 
Possible score of 85. Ammons and others report validity coefficients ranging 
from .46 to .87, depending on subjects and criterion tests employed, and 


reliability coefficients ranging from .86 to .99 (1, 3, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 24, 25). 
the present study that validity coefficients of .85 


and a reliability r of .86 (Form 4 vs. Form 
an children (3). 


like pi ~ 1 
ke pictures representing a variety o 


It is of some moment to 
2 .82 with Binet vocabulary, 
) are reported for 80 Spanish-Americ 


C. RESULTS 
ngual Schedule 

Hoffman results for the three age groups reveal that 17-year-olds range 
from a score of 6.5 to 26.7, with a mean of 17.9 and SD of 3.7; 18-year-olds 


1. Results for the Hoffman Bili 


FRE Y 
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range from 7.6 to 26.7, with a mean of 18.2 and SD of 3.4; and ipa 
range from 6.2 to 28.5, with a mean of 17.3 and SD of 3.7. а m 
indicate no statistically significant change in bilingual scores wit ы 
in age. Hoffman (16) reports similar findings. To give some manip 
the bilingual scores we obtained, percentile scores were computed аа p 
presented in Table 1, which also Presents for comparison Hoffman's resu 
with his bilinguals. 


TABLE 1 А 
PERCENTILE RANKS ОЕ SPANISH-AMERICANS ON THE HOFFMAN BILINGUAL SCHEDUL 
Ф 
Percentiles Spanish scores Hoffman’s scores 
= 25:20 28.18 
Bu 24.32 25.89 
89 22.61 21.88 
75 21.77 20.78 
70 21.04 19.41 
60 19.68 16.88 
50 18.31 14.75 
40 16.75 12.49 
30 14.94 10.18 
25 14.11 9.00 
20 13.10 7.76 
10 10.22 4.73 
5 8.20 2.75 


* Data from (16). 


for our group is 14.11, for Hoffman's it 15 

9.00; Qs for Our group is 21.77, while for Hoffman’s it is 20.78. i 
i i Scores for each percentile rank from 5 " 

at the 90th and 95th percentiles. Discussio 
» IS presented later, of 
al scores and school grade completed € 
the r is —.29; for 18-year-olds, it is — id 

and for 19-year-olds, it is — 36. For the whole group, the r is —.26. ШИП 
correlations are Significant at the :05 level for 17-year-olds, and at the ll 
ole group. There would, then, gener А 


А ie to 
cantly negative association between amoun 
kground, 


ar-olds, 


appear to be a low signifi 


2. The Bilingual Schedule and the FRPV 
Correlations were r 


RPV, 
un between scores on the Hoffman test and the FRP 
and for 17-year-olds, 


‚ ап 
the r was —.60; for 18-year-olds, it was —43; 4 
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for 19-year-olds, it was —.48. The correlation for the entire group of 150 
subjects was —.49. All these correlations are significant at the .01 level. It 
may be seen that, for our sample, bilingual background bears a significant 
negative association with FRP/, although one must be cautious about main- 
taining that bilingualism is the sole influential factor in lowering FRPV 
Scores. However, it is important to note that there is evident a more pro- 
found negative relationship between bilingualism and FRPV scores than 
between the former and school grade completed. On the other hand, the 
relationship between FRP/ and schooling is quite solid. Correlations be- 
tween FRPV and school grade completed are, for 17-year-olds, .47; for 
18-year-olds, .69; and for 19-year-olds, .56. For the total group, the r is 
-62. All these r's are significant at the .01 level. 

A question of some immediacy now is to ascertain the relationship between 
bilingualism and the FRP/ if we partial out the effects of schooling. For 
the group as a whole, the partial r is —.44, not too different from the 
original r of —.49. Other partial r's are —.54 for 17-year-olds; —.45 for 
18-year-olds; and —.36 for 19-year-olds. All these correlations are signifi- 
cant at the .01 level. It would appear from the partial correlations that the 
negative relationship between FRPV and bilingualism decreases steadily for 
the three age groups from ages 17 to 19. However, there are no statistically 


significant differences among these partial r’s. 


3. Rural-Urban Differences 


The fact that the Spanish-American population of New Mexico is scat- 
tered widely over the State raises the interesting question of rural-urban 
differences in both instruments used here. Subjects were divided into two 
groups on the basis of the populations of their home communities, with a 
Population of 2500 used as the dividing line between rural and urban. Al- 
though this figure is the official one drawn by the Census Bureau, it v" 
Sims (23) notes, purely quantitative and does not take into account psyc : 
logical or occupational factors. The percentage breakdown in our whole 
group is about evenly divided, being 46 per cent rural and 54 per cent urban. 
This ratio is about the same for the three groups taken separately ; it is 44-56 
for 17-year-olds, 42-58 for 18-year-olds, and 52-48 for 19-year-olds. 

The number of subjects in rural and urban categories who scored above 
and below the median bilingual score of 16.75 was found and a chi-square 
test run between these variables. Obtained values of X? was 12.87, signifi- 
cant at the .01 level. There is therefore a strong difference between bilingual 
experiences, as measured by the Hoffman scale, of urban and rural subjects, 
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the latter scoring higher in bilingualism. In the case of the FRPP, > 
median score of 53 attained in this test by our group was used as the Line 
ing point in a 2x2 chi-square table. The rural-urban difference again prov " 
to be significant at the .01 level, X? being established as 7.35. This er 
consistent with that of Ammons and Manahan (9), who found that Anglo 


: MU as 
rural subjects scored lower than urbanites, although no significance test w 
recorded. 


4. FRPV Spanish-American Normative Test Results 


в Р Á lish 
As noted previously, a second major purpose of our study was to estab a 
tentative Spanish-American FRPP norms for our age groups. In this regard, 


B А Е Н его 
our study is a logical extension of the earlier one by Ammons and Agu 
who state, concerning their work, that 


norms beyond the tenth grade and age 1 
tiveness of the sample of children rem 


"no attempt was made to set UP 
6 due to the obvious unrepresenta- 
aining in school" (3, p. 5). Our guum 
of subjects, on the other hand, is probably quite representative of their age 
groups, since it includes both those in school and those who dropped out. AS 
noted before, 62 per cent of the total group were students still in school. 
On the FRPI’, Form 4, the 17-year-old mean is 50.6, SD is 4.4; the 18- 
year-olds achieve a mean of 53.9, SD of 5.4; and the 19-year-olds obtain 4 
mean of 54.8, SD of 5.2. The mean for the entire group is 53.1, and үз 
SD is 7.4. The male Anglo mean is 69.6 for ages 18 to 34 (8), the pa 
ference between the Anglo and Spanish groups being obviously highly sign! 
TABLE 2 


> А 
Comparative Scores rog THE FULL-RANGE PICTURE VocanuLAmy Test, FORM J^ 
FOR ANGLOS AND SPANISH-AMERICANS 


n 
Anglo* Spanish-American** 
CA Mean CA Mean 
6.5 24.7 
7.3 28.5 7.0 25.1 
84. 33.2 8.2 24.5 
9.5 36.2 9.0 29.0 
10.5 42.8 10.0 33.5 
114 52.8 11.0 34.8 
12.4 53.5 12.2 39.2 
13.5 55:7 13.2 44.9 
14.5 58.4 14.2 44.2 
15.5 63.7 15.0 47.9 
16.4 63.7 16.4 49.0 
17-34 68.8 17.3 50.6 
18.4 53.9 
19.3 54.8 


* Raw data from (5, Sy. 


** Raw data from (3) and Present study. 
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cant. ise 5 
we та our group, there are statistically significant differences between 17- 
no З ear-olds, and between 17- and 19-year-olds (25 of 3.32 and 4.32 re- 
ii Ive. "p but there is none between the two older age groups This may be 
accounted for by the superior educational adv j j 
1 vantage of the tv 5 
А g wo older groups, 
Ta i i 
" able 2 and Figure 1 present the combined results of the raw data from 
€ present study and those of Ammons and his co-workers (3, 5, 8). Table 


Or 
id 18- 34 CA 


es 


6 


л 
л 


RPV SCORES 
з $ 


> 
o 
—+ 


6 7 $9 9 0 " $ n" E ew e t7 
CHRONOLOGICAL AGE 
FIGURE 1 


ANGLO AND SPANISH-AMERICAN ScoRES ON THE FRPV 


ntiles for Anglo and Spanish groups. (Raw data 
are used since Ammons has smoothed his data from both Forms A and B.) 
It will be noted from Table 2 and Figure 1 that there is a steadily rising 
FRPY score from ages 7 through 19 for Spanish subjects. Compared with 
the approximate Anglo norms, however, Spanish-Americans are at a distinct 
disadvantage on the test. For example, the 17-year-olds score at about the 
Anglo 11-year-old level; the 18-year-olds score at about the Anglo 12.5- 


Yearlevel; and the 19-year-olds score at about the Anglo 13-year-level. 
the raw data of Ammons, Arnold, and 


ke on added significance when it is re- 


called that FRPV requires neither reading nor verbal expression. More- 
Over, as Ammons and Aguero (3) have noted, there is a steadily widening 
gap between the two groups—the gap runs from about 3 points at the 7- 


COMPARISON OF 


3 gives comparative perce 


"These comparisons are made with 
Herrmann (5). 'The differences ta 
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TABLE 3 
COMPARATIVE PERCENTILE RANKS FOR THE FRPV, Form A кок ANGLOS 
AND SPANISH-AMERICANS 


Percentiles Anglo scores* Spanish scores 
99 85 73 
95 83 65 
90 82 62 
80 80 60 
70 76 57 
60 74 55 
50 71 53 
40 68 51 
30 65 49 
20 60 47 
10 56 43 

5 54 40 
1 51 37 


* Data from (8). 


t TH is 
j at our subjects are relatively more bilingual than m 
Jewish or Italian Subjects, bear out Arsenian’s contention that “bilingualism 


А е 
15 not а uniform рћепотепоп” (10, p. 70). Hoffman himself states: “Th 
Same score might not have exac 


er selected groups” (16, p. 54). Also, = por 
gual scores lies in the жаран 
an-rural variable, Hoffman’s subjects were а 
it is highly likely that cultural pressures 47 
Very strong towards use of and familiarity with English; our subjects, 01 
Toportion of ruralites with certainly 7016 


Г à 3 ew 
à lon in a comparatively sparsely settled area like N 
exico, 


arretson (13), Garth and Johnson ы, 
Kelley (17), Tireman (26), and more recently, Ammons and Aguero 


and Yarbrough (27) report school retardation greater among Spa 
Americans. On the other hand, Arsenian (10) reports a well-contro 


affected by the bilingual factor, G 


nish- 


Пей 
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experiment by Bovet among Afrikaans-speaking children of South Africa 
which indicates that bilingualism per se need not be a cause of school retard- 
ation. Thus, it should be stressed that bilingualism alone is insufficient to 
account for either greater retardation or a higher school dropout rate among 
any given nationality grouping. 

The fact that the Bilingual Schedule correlates negatively and significantly 
with the FRP/ is not surprising. Although the FRP/ minimizes use of 
language by the subject, he must still understand the spoken word in English. 
Darcy, for example, reviewing some 110 separate investigations in bilin- 
£ualism from 1911 to 1949, states that, "While few studies in the field 
have found that bilingualism did not serve as any handicap when verbal tests 
Were used to measure intelligence, the general findings have been that bi- 
linguists were penalized when their intelligence is measured on verbal tests, 
but there is no indication of the inferiority of bilingual subjects when their 
Performance on non-language tests of intelligence is measured against that of 
Monolingual subjects” (12, p. 52). Among the few studies in which bi- 
lingualism was of no handicap is that of Pintner and Arsenian (21); their 
Study is of comparative interest here, for with Jewish children they report 
а correlation of practically zero between the Hoffman Schedule and the 
Pintner Intelligence Test, as contrasted with our r of —.49 between Hoff- 
man and FRP/’. However, before one can draw апу conclusions about com- 
Parative difficulty of verbal-vocabulary type tests for Spanish-American 
children, it would be well to consult the work of Sanchez (22) who dem- 
onstrated that the 1916 Stanford-Binet, when evaluated for vocabulary 
difficulty, was found to contain many words which did not even appear in the 
best recommended word lists for bilingual children. " 

The differences between urban and rural subjects in both the Bilingual 
Schedule and the FRP/ are to be expected. Cultural anti-bilingual pres- 
Sures mentioned above with regard to Hoffman's New York subjects would 
apparently apply, although perhaps to a lesser degree, to our sed 
American urban subjects. Concerning the FRPF, our results ate simpy rm 
Sistent with the bulk of previous studies showing the superiority of urban 
Tesidents in intelligence tests. Pintner (20) long ago demonstrated i e 
his work on intelligence testing, which includes reviews of many stu ies О: 
Urban-rura] differences. More recently, McNemar (19), discussing ar 
with the Revised Stanford-Binet, reports differences between urban and = 
groups of between 6 points at the pre-school level to about 12 ge re 
adolescent level, the urban groups scoring higher. It is well-known t A ss 
Stanford.Binet becomes increasingly verbal at higher age levels, and thus 
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i increased 
increase in the verbal component may partially account for the in oa 
imi ^, bei asica a 
rural-urban differences with age. Similarly, the ЕЁРГ, being pni he 
verbal instrument, reveals this difference both in our study and 
Ammons and Manahan (9). 


s 
Our data on normative results for our group, plus the work of vost 
and Aguero (3) on younger age groups, show that the two oper 
(Spanish-American and Anglo) move from similarity in test scores ricas * 
ages to dissimilarity at the older ages. Although this finding is е 
that of Garretson, who concludes that “the factor of language И ЫЙ 
operates to the disadvantage of the Spanish group in Grades I a nd 
is in this group apparently of less importance in Grades III to VI "e 
p. 40), we are in agreement with both Haught (15) and Garth and porn 
(14). These investigators, using verbal tests with Spanish-American subj КЁ 
found the same tapering off phenomenon beginning at about age 12 yc 
shown in our Figure 1. The relative differential decline in verbal jabi ы 
revealed by the combined Ammons-Aguero and present study data 1s pom 
similar to findings reported by Tireman (26) in his investigation of cae 
American comprehension and reading rate. Tireman demonstrated pre s 
these subjects progress through school from Grades 3 to 8, their ye dn 
read drops more and more below established norms in both rate and un ids 
standing. He feels that the relative decline in reading ability of gon 
American children is due to differences in reading experiences between A o 
and Anglo Eroups. As he says: "English-speaking children make ar 
their favorable environment and continue to read. The Spanish-speaking 
children are unable to find material in English and gradually cease to ino 
(26, p. 623). Whether this explanation js adequate to account, partially a 
completely, for the comparative decline in Spanish-American verbal abi 
on the FRPP is difficult to say, -aii 
Another factor to be considered in regard to the differential as 
Spanish-American verbal ability on the FRPY is that of education. 


еп 

. я twee 

да dd l might reduce discrepancy Г we 
Ёё ; * г О 

“speaking skills, termination of the ” 


groups, to the advantage of the latte 


м nt 0 
т, both in FRPJ’ and іп аточ 
schooling. 
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E. SUMMARY 


ына measure of bilingualism, the Hoffman Bilingual Schedule, 
ie eu КЕРР were administered to 150 Spanish-American sub- 
vd : а from C4's 18, 18, апі 19. Major findings of the present 
cn : те : (a) Bilingualism remains constant in the three age groups, al- 
Б is м 5 greater for them than for a New York City sample; (b) there 
viale significantly negative association (r of —.26) between amount of 
me and bilingual background; (с) there is а stronger negative 
е (r of —49) between bilingualism and FRP/, this r dropping 

= when schooling is partialed out; (d) a stronger positive r of .62 
ine between schooling and FRP//; (e) urban-rural differences are signifi- 
SHE in both measures used, urbanites scoring higher on FRPF and lower in 
bilingualism ; (f) Spanish-Americans score considerably lower than Anglos 
on the FRPV, and, combining present data with those of Ammons and 
Aguero, there is increasing difference in score between the two groups from 


ages 7 to 19, 
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STATUS JUDGMENTS* 
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SALomon Rerric, Frank N. Jacopson, AND BENJAMIN PASAMANICK! 


A. INTRODUCTION 


The judgment of status seems to be a function of at least two variables in 
addition to the status of the individual being judged. The variables are (a) 
the reference group, which serves as the standard according to which the 
judgments are made, and (b) the attitude of the individual toward status. 
Various investigators (4, 7) have demonstrated that status judgments vary 
with the reference group. However, in these and other studies of status, it 
has been at least implicitly assumed that the attitude toward status either has 
no bearing upon status judgments or that its effect varies randomly. 

Since the assumption of the independence of judgments and the attitudes of 
the judges is a prerequisite for any attitudinal scale construction, various 
studies have dealt with this problem (3, 5, 6, 8). Thurstone felt that it was 
Necessary to assume that the judgments and the attitude of the judges were 
independent, or the scaling process would be invalid (11, p. 92). Hinckley 
(5), using Thurstone’s procedure, had three groups of judges—northern 
whites, southern whites, and Negroes—sort statements of attitudes toward 
the Negro. After the sorting, the attitudes of the judges toward the Negro 
Were obtained. The correlations between the pro-Negro and anti-Negro 
groups of white judges was .98, and between the Negroes and anti-Negro 
groups of whites was .94. Using average scores, there was a slight tendency 
for the anti-Negro whites to judge more items to be extreme pro-Negro. 

Webb (12, p. 233), in a review of methodological studies e attitudes 
Scaling, differentiates between the effect of "personal involvement and the 
Utilization of “different standards” by the judges. While Hovland and 
Sherif, after having repeated Hinckley's study (6, p 826), таа that 
Negro judges are personally involved when judging items pertaining to atti- 
—_—_ 

ja i i zditori ril 21, 1958. А 

b нуы бе Кан, ee a of status and Econom + ра 


essi i a f Ohio. The aut A RS 2 : 
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tudes toward the Negro, Webb argues that the Hinckley items were one 
from the white man’s point of view and that Negro judges do not > ге 
same standards in their judgments. Since Hinckley did not control for 
choice of standards by the judges, the problem remains unsolved. à 

The purpose of this study is to determine the effect of mnn он 
status upon status judgments under varying conditions of personal age i 
ment (high, medium, and low) and with the utilization of different ^ E 
ence groups. It is hypothesized that: (a) the effect of attitude toward © - 
upon status judgment is a direct function of the degree of personal invo a 
ment, and that (0) varying the personal involvement will have an in 
pendent effect from that of shifting the reference group. 


В. METHOD 

l. Subjects 

The subjects consisted of 400 ind 
fessions, psychiatry, psychology, 
employed were selected from six 
state professionals came from 27 
public schools, and from private 
each of 10 subgroups according 


ividuals representing five different pro" 
social work, nursing, and teaching. вех 
different state hospitals and schools; к 
different clinics, agencies, general hospita? 
practice. There were 40 professionals from 


^ For 
to profession and type of nun. da 
the judgment of the status of other professions the sample also include 


Р Д = _psychi- 
group of 28 psychiatric residents and a group of 40 physicians (non-psy' 
atrists) from various medical specialties. 


2. Materials 


a 
Гуо identical vertical scales, Tan 


ging from 0 to 100, were ae a 
19” x 24” metal board; one in the center of the board, the other on the 


side. A piece of dark cloth was attached to the board so that it uo x 
folded over the board and cover the center scale, leaving the left scale e 
covered. The zero points on both scales were labeled “по professional oss 
at all"; the 100 points were labeled “profession with highest status." stic 
of 22 small magnets, 7/16” x 7/8” x 1/4”, were each fastened to a ые 
label, carrying the name of a different Professional specialty. The speci? ple 
on the labels consisted of the 10 professional subgroups comprising the iac 
and 12 additional specialties such as U.S. Supreme Court Justice, um 
gist, professor in medical school, hospital attendant, etc. The plastic л 


were pointed on both ends so that they could be placed on either side 0 
scale pointing toward it. 
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i 5 third scale, ranging from 0 to 100, was attached to another board 11” x 
4”. The zero point on this scale was labeled "completely unimportant”; the 
100 point was labeled “most important." A set of eight magnets of the same 
size was each fastened to a label, carrying a factor of job satisfaction. The 
factors were: intellectual stimulation, pay, status and prestige, regular work 
hours, security, patient's respect, freedom, and type of patient. 


3. Procedure 


. Each § was seen in a standardized individual interview by one of three 
interviewers, and instructed as follows: 


I am (name of interviewer) from the Social Research Project of the 
Ohio State University. We are making a survey of opinions of various 
people about the status and prestige of certain professions. By status and 
prestige we mean the amount of importance, respect, dignity, and the 
degree of influence that each profession has. 

We guarantee the strictest confidence about any information that you 
No information about you will be revealed. We are only 
not with a single indi- 
what we want 


will give us. 
concerned with answers from groups of people, 
vidual's answers. We are not testing your intelligence; 


is your opinion about these matters. 
I have here a magnetic board and a set of professions. Hold it on 


your lap and lean it against the table. In the center of the board is a set 
of numbers that ranges from 0 to 100. These numbers stand for the 
amount of status and prestige. Zero means no status whatsoever; 100 
means the greatest amount of status and prestige. I'd like you to place 
the professions beside the numbers according to the amount of status 
that each profession has. Begin by asking which profession you think 
most people would select as having the greatest amount of status and 
prestige, Take that profession out and put it beside the number that you 
think the "general public" would give it. Remember, 100 means the 


greatest amount of status and prestige that any profession has. 
Now I want you to take the profession that the "general public" would 


choose as having the lowest status and prestige. Place it beside the 
number that the "general public" would give it. Remember, zero means 
no status at all. 

Now, go on and place the rest of the prof 
public" would place them. Please remember, 
the "general public" would do, rather than your own persona 
placing them. If you think that two or more professions are equal in 
status, place them beside each other. You may place them on both sides 
of the scale. Try to make the points touch the line. 


us judgments of own specialty (high 


essions where the “general 
place the professions as 
1 way of 


This procedure resulted іп stat 
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personal involvement), of professional counterparts? (medium m 
volvement), and of 20 other professional specialties (low палена танти) 
ment). The standard of judgment, the reference group, was the “g 
ic" for all the above judgments. . 

ics interviewer then transferred the label carrying 8° own E 
specialty to the second scale at the point at which S had placed it accor em 
the “general public,” and covered the center scale, including all the remaini 
labels, with the cloth. He then proceeded with the following instructions: 


This is the same scale as the one I just covered. Zero means no status 
at all; 100 means the greatest amount of status that any profession ш. 
Previously, you placed the professions where you thought the жара 
public” would place them. Here is where you placed your own specia н 
(pointing to specialty on second scale). Now I'd like you to ш i 
where you think other professions would place your particular specialty. 


The interviewer here names $$ Profession (e.g., physicians, if S was : 
psychiatrist), and S$'s professional counterpart, each separately, each ^ 
returning the label of §’s specialty to the point where he had placed it он, 
ing to the “general public.” In order to make the judgments independen 
the last two judgments were later corrected by subtracting from each ja 
judgment of “general public.” This procedure resulted in status jadgmen 
under conditions of high personal involvement, with a shift in the referen ” 


: " part. 
groups from "general public" to "profession" to "professional counter] 
The interviewer then proceeded as follows: 


d 
. s e 
nts of the importance of atatu £ the 
ance of "status and prestige" 0 


Е ће 
two groups; those falling ee 
tus group (HIS), and those ps 


P direc 
А E € of status was skewed in the 
tion of high Importance, the mean, 68 


x was 
› таћег than the median, 74 
т=ш= 


meant here the & 
е ng, that is, state 
ployed and vice versa, 


3 The interview included additiona 


А ; i i 
А | | 1 information not referred to in th 
since it does not pertain to the hypotheses, 


, study 


| 
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selected as cut-off score since it was closer to the midpoint of the entire 
range and would thus make for more similar variability of the HIS and LIS 
groups.* 

C. RESULTS 

1. Reliability 


The reliability of the judgments was determined by a test-retest correlation 
of the judgments of 16 S’s over an interval of 10-12 weeks. The S’s were 
randomly selected and consisted of 11 persons from various professions and 
five lay people. The test-retest correlation coefficient of the mean judgments 
was .998. 

In order to determine the comparability of the above technique to other 
scaling techniques, additional data were gathered on status judgments of 20 
Occupations, using six different techniques (1). The techniques were (a) 
paired comparison, (5) Likert, (с) Thurstone’s equal appearing intervals, 
(4) a graphic rating technique, (e) a ranking technique, (f) the present 
technique, referred to as the magnetic board rating technique. These data 
were collected on 80 judges consisting of college students. The intercorrela- 
tions of the scale values between any two techniques ranged from .982 to 
-997. The reliabilities for the mean scale values of the six techniques ranged 
from .988 (Likert) to .995 (paired comparison), and the mean reliabilities 
for one judge varied from .806 (Likert) to .915 (paired comparison). On 
the basis of these findings it was concluded that the present technique did not 
differ from the other five techniques with respect to its precision of scale 


values antl its reliability. 


2. Relation Between Attitude Toward Status and Status Judgments 


The statistics in testing the hypotheses consist of Pearson product-moment 
Correlations, correlation coefficients of agreement (10), and sign test of the 
direction of means. The correlation coefficients of agreement are presented 
Since it was felt that for any measurement of bias, linearity of a relationship, 
as indicated by Pearson product-moment correlations, is not sufficient. That 
is, any bias may affect the absolute value of judgments without changing their 
linear relationship. Coefficients of agreement, by taking into account mean 
differences and variances in addition to Pearson correlations, indicate the 
degree of absolute agreement of two variables, when they are linearly related. 

Table 1 presents the Pearson correlation coefficients (r) and coefficients of 
agreement (тү) of status ratings under conditions of high personal involve- 
— 


* Judges falling on the mean were excluded altogether. 
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TABLE 1 — 
CORRELATION COEFFICIENTS, MEANS, AND DIFFERENCES OF MEAN STATUS JUDGM 
OWN SPECIALTY, PROFESSIONAL COUNTERPART, AND OTHER PROFESSIONS, 
BETWEEN HIS* Anp LIS** 


HIS LIS 
x X. t 
Status judgments of: N r n Xi 51 х, So 
i 8.421 1.665 
Own specialty 10 .662 459 6176 8.394 55.61 
Professional counterpart 10  .852 739 59.70 9.634 54.60 10.846 1.112 


Other professions} 22  .993 .957 65.70 16257 61.77 18.980 737 
* Judges attaching high importance to status (N = 243). 

** Judges attaching low importance to status (N = 156). 

T Number of judges in HIS — 288 and in LIS = 177. 


ment (own specialty), medium personal involvement (professional counter- 
part), and low personal involvement (other , 

the judges in HIS and LIS. The reference group for all of these judgments 
was the "general public." The correlations obtained are in accordance with 


the first hypothesis, The highest correlations between HIS and LIS are 
obtained when little or no personal involvement occurs (r=.99, m= .96); 
(r= .66, г = 446) 


medium personal involvement fall 
in between the othe 


© two (r—.85,r— 74). Since the correlations in the 


ce with the first hypothesis. Here 
score is based on over 150 judges, 


yet the N is only 2 differences do not reach statistical 


significance, 


Table 2 presents the Pearson Correlation coefficients and coefficients of 
agreement of status judg 


ments of own Specialty (high personal involvement) 


TABLE 2 
PEARSON CORRELATION COEFFICIENTS А Р 
Ө ND COEFFICIENTS op Mean J 
MENTS OF STATUS oF Own SPECIAL ee 


TY EXPECTED FROM THe Various REFERENCE 
Groups BETWEEN HIS* Anp LIS** 
(N = 10) 
Reference Group r г 
i 
General public 
1 .66: 
Professional counterpart a is 
Own profession 832 829 
* Judges attaching high im 
1 Portance to status N= 
** Judges attaching low importance to status We 156) 
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between HIS and LIS, using three different reference groups. The Pearson 
correlations range from .63 to .83. These results support the second hy- 
pothesis that the effect of shifting the reference group is separate from that of 
varying the personal involvement. Comparing the range of correlations in 
Table 2 to those in Table 1, we find that a shift in the reference groups, 
under the condition of high personal involvement, demonstrates the effect of 
attitude toward status upon status judgments somewhat less than does the 
shift in the degree of personal involvement. 

Since most studies of status make no provisions for the attitude toward 
status when judgments of status of other occupations are required, the data 
zed to determine the attitudinal effect under conditions of 
nt, while keeping the reference group constant. Table 
3 indicates the Pearson correlation coefficients and coefficients of agreement of 


judgments of 21 occupations between HIS and LIS, according to the profes- 
The Pearson correlations range from .92 to 


were further analy: 
low personal involveme 


sional specialties of the judges. 


TABLE 3 
AND COEFFICIE 
LIS**, ACCORDING TO PROFE.: 


PEARSON CORRELATION COEFFICIENTS NTS OF AGREEMENT OF MEAN STATUS 
SSIONAL SUBGROUPS 


RATINGS BETWEEN HIS* AND 


AND TOTAL SAMPLE 
Number of judges 
Professional subgroups № r fi HIS LIS 
Psychiatrists, 
Institution - 21 951 зн 25 15 
Psychologists, 
Institution 21 .955 .978 26 14 
Social Workers, 
Institution 21 982 944 24 16 
"Teachers 
Institution 21 988 950 24 16 
Nurses 
Institution 21 946 905 27 13 
Psychiatrists, 
pra Practice 21 989 .988 23 17 
sychologists, 20 
Ment. Hyg. Clinic 21 .993 .982 19 
Social Workers 16 
Private Agency 21 982 980 24 
"eachers, 12 
Publie School 21 975 923 28 
Nurses 23 17 
General Hospital 21 915 335 
Physicians, 2 28 12 
( Non-psychiatrist) 22 14 E 17 9 
Psychiatric Residents 22 z is: im 
Total 22 993 957 8 Д 


2 - е tance to status. 
igh impor 
Group attaching higl p о status. 


** Group attaching low importance t 
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-99, the coefficients of agreement range from .75 to 99, thus e ee 
the attitude toward status has little cffect upon status judgments, аз ЗОВЕ { 
little personal involvement occurs and the reference group is Se 
Table 4, however, presenting the mean ratings and standard ep, а 
HIS and LIS of the 21 professions, shows different results, With one ex 


TABLE 4 - 
MEANS AND STANDARD DEVIATIONS oF Status RATINGS or HIS* AND LIS? 
ACCORDING To PROFESSIONAL SUBGROUPS AND TOTAL SAMPLE 


HIS LIS 
Number of Numberof _ 
H E H So 
Professional subgroups judges Xi 51 judges х, 2 
Psychiatrists, 
Institution” 25 68.7 11.99 15 64.5 17.86 
Psychologists, 
Institution ' 26 66.2 20.18 14 62.5 20.77 
Social Workers, 12 
Institution 24 726 16.50 16 68.3 ws 
‘Teachers, 91 
Institution 21 /— 656 16.69 16 63.6 d 
Nurses, 0 
Institution 2; — 668 1649 13 61.8 л 
Psychiatrists, . 7 
Private Practice 258 64 1864 17 598 191 
Psychologists, 7 
Mental Hygiene Clinic 19 63.1 19.76 20 60.6 215 
Social Workers, 33 
Private Agency 24 63.4 19.49 16 64.3 1 
Teachers, 6 
Public School 28 64.6 17.19 12 60.4 224 
Nurses, 62 
General Hospital 23 19. 
Physician) 65.4 1479 17 56.0 s 
Non-psychiatrist) 28 63.9 1 5 18. 
riis А А 1 9.5 
Psychiatric Residents 17 70.8 ed E 59.4 = 
Total 288 65.7 16.26 177 61.8 m 
* Judges attachin, 


g high importance to Status, 


** Judges attaching | 


ow importance to status, 


It seems, therefore, that the attitude toward Status may have a moderate 
effect upon Status judgments, even if the 


d 
degree of Personal involvement ап 

. А о 
a a of judg » and that this effect is not brought ed 
light when correlat employed. A word of caution, how 
ever, 
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the opinion of the authors that the consistently higher means of HIS, when 
— = in may indicate the effect of some other factors such as 
кез а ty rather than the effect of attitudes toward status. That is, it is 

irely possible that some interviewees generally use high values while others 
generally use low values. Such an interpretation would also explain the 
consistent differences in the standard deviations. Since the mean importance of 
status score was 68, the HIS group had a possible range of only 31, while the 
LIS group had a range of 67, over twice that of HIS. These unequal ranges 
resulted in unequal variabilities in the judgments of the importance of status 
and prestige. The parallel between the attachment of importance to status 
and the ratings of the status of the professions by the two groups of subjects 
suggests that some constant error similar to rating habit is operant. 


D. Discussion 
indicate that personal involvement and the use of 


reference groups in judgments of status are important variables to be con- 
sidered when status is studied. Furthermore, the results tend to support the 
hypothesis that personal involvement and the reference groups which serve as 
Standards of judgments ought to be considered separately since they have 
different effects. Shifting the reference groups was found to have less of an 
effect than varying personal involvement. We cannot assume, at this point, 
that a shift in the reference group under conditions of medium and low per- 
sonal involvement will have a similar effect. Furthermore, additional in- 
vestigation would be required before any generalization could be drawn as 
to the relative effects of shifting the reference groups and varying personal 
involvement. It is the opinion of the authors that if the degree of personal 
involvement were to be decreased or the reference groups made more dis- 
similar, the effect of shifting the reference group would exceed the effect of 
varying the personal involvement. 

It should also be kept in mind that this report a 


of and attitudes towards status, using a new tec lout 
however, that the obtained results are a function of different reliabilities of 
1] correlations in this study are based on mean 


judgments. In any case, the generality of the results can only be determined 
оп the basis of additional studies. Nevertheless, the authors are in agreement 
with Webb that “the responsibility of specifying the standards on the basis of 
which items are to be judged is to be placed on the scale constructor” (12, 


р. 233), 


The results of this study 


ttempts to relate judgments 
hnique. It seems doubtful, 


the various judgments, since а 
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Е ts of this stud also status judg 
inally, the results i udy seem to indicate that 
ments а wn occu i n е mbined wi u 
pation should no co 
bout one's own occ a Н ^ 1 tb bined th dgments 
hi about the same occupation in order to obtain an average а 

by others А а status 
score for that occupation (see, for example 2 р. 393). 


E. Summary 


f iffere i s toward 
This study attempts to investigate the effect of different attitudes 


iti i i nd low 
status upon status judgments, under conditions of high, medium, a 
personal involvement, and followin 


hypothesized that (a) 
to the effect of attitud 


ionals, from various hospitals, schools, ABENGIEN px 
› in the state of Ohio. In individual interviews, ir 
eir own specialty, that of pon 
art (same professional specialty as interviewee, s 
setting), and that of 20 other specialties, according 5 
The interviewees then rated the status of € а 
Specialty as they thought their Professional counterparts and their total p 


Ы . : status 
fession would rate it, Finally, the Interviewees rated the importance of 
and prestige among seven other factors of job s 


The results Support both hypotheses. 
who attach high importance to Status cor 
of the judges who attach low importanc 
fessions, .85 when Judging statu 
when judging their Own status, 


atisfaction, ee 
The status judgments of the a 
relate .99 with the status judgmen j 
€ to status when judging other y^ 
S of the Professional counterparts, and ed 
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A COMPARISON OF SIX DIFFERENT SCALING 
TECHNIQUES* 


Columbus Psychiatric Institute and Hospital; and Department of Psychiatry, 
College of Medicine of Ohio State University 


CLAUDE J. BARTLETT, EMIL HEERMANN, AND SALOMON RETTIG 


A. PROBLEM 


The purpose of this study was to compare a new scaling method, the 
magnetic board technique (4) with five of the popular scaling techniques. 
The magnetic board consists of a thin steel board, on which a scale ranging 
from 0 to 100 was drawn, and a set of printed stimuli, each fastened to a 
small magnet. The stimuli are pointed on both ends so that they can be 
placed on either side of the scale. 

The general plan of study was to intercorrelate the scale values obtained 
from the six different techniques. It was expected that a factor analysis of 
this matrix would yield a factor which could be interpreted as a general scale 
value. Thus, all the techniques could be compared with this factor of general 
scale value. The major hypothesis of this study was that the magnetic board 
technique gives scale values that are not essentially different from the scale 
values obtained from the other scaling methods in popular use. 


B. PROCEDURE 
1. The Stimuli 


'The stimuli consisted of 20 occupations selected from the entire range of 


the North-Hatt Scale (3). Use of the entire range insured minimum overlap 
The subjects were asked to rate the stimuli 


and ambiguity of the stimuli. t 
the general public would give them. 


according to the status and prestige 


2. The Sample 


The sample consisted of 80 college students divided equally among two 
introductory courses in sociology. The group was randomly assigned to the 
six scaling techniques, the number assigned to each being roughly 20. Ap- 
proximately half the subjects were given two of the scales. The actual 
number assigned to each technique was as given in Table 1: 


_ 
* Received in the Editorial Office on April 23, 1958. 
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TABLE 1 
Technique Number of judges 

1. Paired comparison 19 
2. Ranking technique 19 
3. Equal appearing intervals 20 
4. Likert technique 20 
5. Magnetic board technique 20 
6. Graphic technique 


19 


at one time, 


a. Paired comparison. The paired comparison method was scored by а 


shortcut method suggested by Guilford (2). The total number of choices 
li was computed. The mean number of choices 


sure of scale value, 


S stimuli were scaled on a 100-point scale. Scale 


d. Likert techn ique. 


Point scale and scale va] 
stimulus, 


On the Likert technique, stimuli were rated on a 5- 


ues were computed by taking the mean value for each 


е. Equal appearing intervals. Nine Sorting categories were used on the 


equal appearing intervals and sc i и 
: , ale values were со aking the тег 
of the Judges’ Placements, 35 
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The scale values obtained from each technique were intercorrelated.! The 
table was then factor analyzed. A single factor emerged, which is interpreted 


TABLE 2 
MEAN SCALE VALUES BY THE SIX SCALING TECHNIQUES 
Magnetic Equal 

= Ranking Board Paired Graphic Likert Appear. 
Stimulus Technique Technique comparison Technique Technique Intervals 
Barber 36 42 36 37 38 34 
Lawyer 86 88 86 87 86 89 
U. S. Supreme 
Ct. Justice 93 99 99 96 99 98 
Truck Driver 25 30 19 25 24 22 
Minister $2 85 86 82 80 85 
Coal Miner 22 29 18 22 20 22 
Disk Jockey 46 51 42 51 42 41 
CivilEngineer 74 82 78 79 78 76 
Bartender 13 27 21 28 28 16 
Electrician 46 52 57 47 46 45 
Banker 79 77 81 76 72 78 
Accountant 62 65 62 64 66 60 
Shoe Shiner 5 11 8 11 4 5 
Army Captain 61 67 70 66 65 69 

ight 
Watchman 19 24 22 23 28 19 

lumber 36 41 34 37 41 34 
Policeman 55 54 57 48 48 51 
Pub. Sch. 
Teacher 68 6+ 75 63 66 67 
Bookkeeper 45 55 49 50 48 49 
Garbage 
Collect, 3 11 6 6 8 3 
Меап 48 53 50 50 49 48 

TABLE 3 
INTERCORRELATIONS AND RESIDUALS 
Equal Magnetic . : 
Paired Likert Appear. Board Graphic Ranking 
Comparison Technique Intervals Technique Technique Technique 

Paired 
Comparison xx 983 992 984 982 989 
Likert 
Technique —001 хх 989 991 993 982 
Equal Appear. 994 
Intervals 003 —002 xx 39t 092 

agnetic Bd. 
cehhique —005 000 —002 хх 997 991 

raphic 
Technique — 006 003 —003 002 хх 997 

ankin 
Technique 003 —005 002 —001 —004 хх 


1 Pearson product—moment. 
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eneral scale value. The intercorrelations and residual table are found in 
as ‘ i 
Table 3. The factor loadings appear in Table 4, 


TABLE 4 
FACTOR Loapincs 

Ei 
Paired Comparison 991 
Likert Technique +993 
Equal Appear. Intervals 998 
Magnetic Bd. Technique 998 
Graphic Technique 997 
Ranking Technique 994 


Reliabilities were computed fo 


; ; n 
r each of the six techniques. As is show 
in Table 5, the paired comparis 


: s be 
on and the ranking technique seem to 


TABLE 5 
RELIABILITIES BY DIFFERENT TECHNIQUES 
Mean reliability Reliability for 
А for one judge mean scale values = 

Paired 
Comparison 915 .995 
Ranking 
Technique 877 993 
Equal Appear. 
Intervals 854 991 
Graphic 

echnique +852 991 
Magnetic Bd. 
Technique 847 991, 
Likert 
Technique -806 .988 


superior іп reliability for one judge, 
techniques appear to be equal. The reli; 
described by Ebel (1). 


but for obtaining scale ppm 
abilities were computed by a me 


Paired Comparison 


Ranking Technique Apes 
Graphic Technique 11.065 
Equal Appearing Intervals 11.345 
Likert Technique 11.880 
Magnetic Board Technique 12.695 


SS _—————————————— O_O —— — ——. 
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of each stimulus for each technique was corrected for the differences in the 
range of scales, according to the following formula: 


n 
О sv — 100 RH 
n 1 R 


Where: 


с sv = mean standard deviation of the stimulus rating. 
с sı = standard deviation of each stimulus. 
R — possible range for scaling technique. 


n number of stimuli. 


This data supports the findings of the mean reliability coefficients for one 
Judge in that the paired comparison and the ranking technique show less 
variability between judges than do the other techniques. 


D. DiscussioN 


'The study was done for the purpose of evaluating a new technique for 
Scaling. The factor analysis of the six different scaling techniques shows 
that the magnetic board technique seems to be a satisfactory method for 
obtaining scale values, since it correlates .998 with the factor of scale value. 
It might also be noted that all six of the scaling techniques used were equally 
good measures of scale value, and for any situation where scale values are 
desired, any one of the six techniques should be satisfactory. In deciding 
which technique to use, one must go to other criteria such as appeal to 


subjects, cost, etc. 

When one wishes to obtain a rating or scale value on the basis of one 
judge, there does appear to be a slight difference among the techniques. 
The individual reliability of the paired comparison appears to be the highest. 
Ranking also seems to be a more reliable technique for scaling by a single 
judge. If the number of stimuli is not too large to prohibit the use of paired 
comparison or ranking, they might be recommended for individual scaling. 
However, because both of these techniques become cumbersome when a large 
number of stimuli are used, the other techniques show sufficiently high 


reliability to be useful for individual scaling. 


E. SUMMARY AND CONCLUSION 


six different scaling techniques. Twenty 
all six of the techniques. 
e difference between the 


A study was made comparing 
Occupations were scaled on status and prestige by 
For obtaining scale values there appears to be littl 
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techniques used in this study. However. 
vidual judge, the paired comparison 
slightly superior. 


; in terms of reliability for an indi- 
and the ranking technique seem to be 
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PERSONAL NEEDS AND THE ACCEPTANCE OF A NEW 
GROUP AS A REFERENCE GROUP 


Department of Psychology, The City College, New York 


RurH E. HARTLEY! 


A. INTRODUCTION 


The róle of the group in the fulfillment of personal needs has been dis- 
cussed by psychologists and sociologists in many connections. It has been 
used as an explanatory principle in discussions of such divergent topics as 
the development of the normal adolescent (1, 3), the operation of groups 
and cliques (11, 13, 15), the individual's adjustment to specific kinds of 
new social milieu (10), and the development of the individual's self-image 
(2). For the most part, however, discussions have focussed on one kind of 
need (such as the need for status), or on a limited range of related needs 
(such as the need for support for transgression of established mores, or a 
need for a definition of identity). In this paper we propose to examine the 
relationship between the perceived satisfaction of a complex of needs and 
the acceptance of a new membership group as a reference group. 

The “new group" we used as our focus was a municipal college in an 
urban setting. Our subjects were lower freshmen, examined before the end 
of their first semester at the school. We assumed that every subject would 
have established a number of reference groups prior to his entering this new 
group. We assumed, further, that many of the prior group memberships 
would be maintained concurrently with the new one. It seemed logical, also, 
to expect that the previously accepted groups would have performed the 
function of meeting the subjects’ needs in some measure before he encoun- 
tered the new group and that the latter, therefore, might have to ош 
with the former in order to gain acceptance on the same ог a more aes 
basis, This expectation was bolstered by data we had previously — 
which indicated that the acquisition of a new reference group is ie 
with displacement in the previously established hierarchy of the individual’s 


* Received in the Editorial Office on May 1, 1958. — 

1 The data reported here were collected as part of an any par Spr 
Studies focussing on the personal and social components кы se (UI) mA 
of new groups as reference groups, conducted under “эщ b eres m pas ui 
the Group Psychology Branch, Office of Naval Dude d Mat pen john Kuns 
materials included in Technical Report No. 6, issued un гемо. а 
Participated in this phase of the program in the capacity 
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reference groups (+). In line with this reasoning, several hypotheses were 
i testing. 
ir of а was stated as follows: The more ко с re 
group is perceived to be in meeting the personal needs of an individua ] 
more likely he is to accept it as a reference group. а, 
Because the formulation above did not take account of the historic: 
relational aspect of the situation, and in order to reflect our assumptions 
more fully, a second hypothesis was proposed for testing, viz: The more 
successful a new group is perceived to b 


i S # 
е in mecting the personal needs 0 
an individual, in comp: 


» * 5 A ikel 
агіѕоп with his established groups, the more likely 
he is to accept it as a reference group. 


а x "eR se 

In addition, to provide for differences in individual patterns of ets 
and of needs, the following was Proposed as a supplement to both foregoi 
hypotheses : 


The effectiveness of the new 
as shown by the individual’s 
is defined by the importance 
the group meets, as well as b 
which given needs have been 


‘ А :ndividual 
group in meeting the needs of the individual, 
acceptance of the group as a reference qp 
: mar 5 tha 
assigned by the individual to the needs t 


sate я o 
y the individual's perception of the degree t 
met by the group, 


B. METHOD 


Я t 
to go elsewhere and their feelings pee 
re frequently ambivalent. Although ae 
them their only available opportunity 


: op- 
general community, Hence, the ped 
t oward it is not routinely associated W 
nominal group membership, 


2. The Selection of “Needs” 


" А : face 
estionnaires designed to be measures of need-satisf 


" ; an 
items were chosen from Murray’s list of basic hum 


fi 7 T p 21. и intra- 
needs: achievement, deference, order, exhibition, autonomy, affiliation, int 
ception, succorance, dominance, abasement, 


sexuality, and aggression, Three different 
devised for each need, each description desig 


As a basis for the qu 
tion, the following 15 


on darance 
nurturance, change, endur then 
Verbal descriptions. were form 
ned to reflect a different 
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of expression for the respective need. The complete set of 45 phrases was 
then presented to about 60 students in general psychology classes, who were 
asked to rate each phrase on a 5-point scale for degree of importance to 
the individual. The one description for each need which was given the 
highest “importance” rating was then selected for use in the final question- 
naire, with two exceptions. Because none of the try-out formulations for 
exhibition drew a significant number of high ratings this need was omitted 
in the final version. Similarly, because two of the sexuality formulations 
drew equally high ratings, both were retained. It was felt that this procedure 
ensured a mode of expression that was meaningful to the subject population, 
without significantly reducing the range of needs. 

The final list of items was worded as below. The word in parentheses 
after each item did not appear in the original, but is included here to 
indicate the need the item was meant to represent. 


1. To be regarded as a leader by others (dominance). 

2. To engage in social activities with the opposite sex (sexuality). 

3. To be successful in matters requiring skill and effort (achievement). 

4. To do new and different things (change). 

5. To keep things neat and orderly (order). 

6. To share and do things with others rather than alone (affiliation). 

7. To be regarded as physically attractive by those of the opposite sex 
(sexuality). 

$. To feel free to do what one likes regardless of what others think 
(autonomy). 


9. To help friends when they are in trouble (nurturance). 

10. To attack points of view contrary to your own (aggression). 

11. To keep ata difficult task until it is finished (endurance). 

12. To follow instructions and do what is expected by those in charge 
(deference). 

13. To accept blame when things do not go right (abasement). 

14. To have others be sympathetic and understanding about one’s per- 

sonal problems (succorance). 

15. To try to understand how others feel about problems (intraception). 

Subjects were asked to give three separate sets of responses regarding 


these items, in accordance with the three sets of instructions reproduced 


below: 
1. Below you wi 
try to satisfy. We w 
needs is to you. On th 
to you. Use the following scale to show how importan 


people share and 
tant each of these 
gree of importance 
t you consider each 


ill find a list of needs that many 
ould like to know how impor 
e answer sheet indicate its де 


to be: 


A = Extremely important to me, 
B = Is important to а moderate extent. 


could not be more important. 
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C = Has some importance to me, but not much. 
D = Has practically no importance. 
£ = Has no importance to me at all. 


2. We would like to find out the extent to which some of the needs 
that many people share are satisfied at 
you have only been at —____ 
less, you probably have some 
classes, clubs, activities, 
(in other words, 


many people share and try 
t to which College 
Provides you with satisfaction of these needs, Use 
any of the groups, 
e thus far encountered 


at Provide you with Satisfaction of the needs listed. 

A = This need is extremely wel] Satisfied at ———. 

B = This need is moderately well satisfied at ——. 

C = This need is Somewhat satisfied at ——— but not much. 
Dara offers prac r this need 

E x 


t to which апу one or more of them satisfy the 
various needs you may have. 


ang out with when you 
eeds. Use the following 
oups, “crowds,” or indi- 


3. Phe Measurem 
Acceptance of the col 
tionnaire consisting of 5 


ent of 


lege as a reference g 
8 multiple-choice ite 


4 CCebtance 


ues- 
roup was measured by a "n 
ms, the nature and develop 
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of which has been described in detail elsewhere (6, 7). With a corrected 
reliability coefficient of .82 (Spearman-Brown formula), and giving consider- 
able evidence of presumptive validity (6) and freedom from susceptibility 
to. response set (7), this questionnaire had given satisfactory evidence of 
utility in two previous investigations (7, 8). 


4. Administration of the Questionnaires 


The “needs” items were presented as part of a larger questionnaire con- 
taining sections on generalized satisfaction-dissatisfaction, values, and mores, 
in addition to the three sections on “needs.” Each set of "needs" items with 
its respective instructions, was preceded and followed by measures of other 
personality components, and was thus separated from each of the other “needs” 
Sections. 

The questionnaire measuring acceptance and the one containing the 
"needs" items were administered during two regular sessions of the Fresh- 
man Orientation course, about three months after the beginning of the 


term. One week intervened between the use of the two forms, with the 
ered first. The tests were administered 
and involved two sections of 


e of Liberal Arts. 


‹ Ө yis 
'acceptance" measure being administ 
to fairly large groups of subjects at a time, 
the Orientation course, made up of freshmen in the Colleg 


5. Scoring Procedures and Analysis of Data 


Seven scores were derived from the three sets of responses, to indicate 
the following: (a) degree of personal importance subject attributes to the 
needs presented (need-importance) ; (b) degree to which these needs were 
felt to be satisfied by the new group, the college (C-need satisfaction) ; 
(c) degree to which these needs were satisfied by other-than-college groups 
(OC-need satisfaction); (4) the balance existing between the new group 
and other groups in satisfying needs (C-OC balance in need satisfaction) ; 
(e) the degree of satisfaction obtained through the new group weighted by 
the importance of the needs to the subject (C-net need satisfaction); (f) 
the degree of satisfaction. obtained through other groups weighted by the 
importance of the needs to the subject (OC-net need satisfaction); (g) 
balance existing between the net satisfaction obtained through the new group 
and through other groups (C-OC balance, net need satisfaction). 


The scoring procedure was as follows: 
Scores a, b, c. Based on a five-point multipl 


items: 
A=4 B=3 C=2 D=1 E=0 


e-choice scale for individual 
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Total score was the sum of 
Score d. Total score for b minus total score for с. 


ipli. i опа, 
Score е. Each item score for b multiplied by the score for that item 
the sum of the weighted ite s ki 


А was 
‚ b, and c above seems obvious. Score d 
conceived as a quantification of th 


in favor of the new group in the func 
correlation between the 4 score and th 
preted as an indication that the secon 

The scores for e, f, and 5, which y 


de- 
ve have called “net” scores, were 
vised to incorporate the element об" 


i isfaction 
‘importance” into the need satisfac i 
i i e sa 
score. On logical grounds, it seemed Teasonable to assume that the 


i j i : ; ave а 
faction of needs the subject considered relatively important would h pak 
stronger positive impact than the Satisfaction of relatively unimpo 


z RES А ie basis 
needs. The specific Weighting technique was chosen arbitrarily, on the 
of logic, simplicity, and demonstrated utility, 


С. Rzsur.TS В 
i i tance 
The correlations between the Various “needs” Scores and the “accep 


measure are presented in Table 1. 


TABLE 1 
CORRELATIONS BETWEEN “N 


UP 
EEDS” Scores anp ACCEPTANCE or тнк New GRO 
(N 146) 7 


Need importance 


.001 
a tance 30 Soa 
b. C-need satisfaction 44 03 
€. OC-need Satisfaction 16 002 
d. Balance С-ОС, need Satisfaction 24 001 
e C-"net? need satisfaction 51 21001 
f. ОС-“пе› need Satisfaction 27 2:001 
7. Balance C-0 Det" need Satisfaction 28 : 


ut 
t all our hypotheses, Р 


in thi these 
їп this group, and that therefore those to whom 
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needs are not important would tend to accept the group less? Or does it 
mean that those who are aware of their needs and acknowledge their im- 
portance are more likely to be aware of their fulfillment and therefore 
more accepting of the group through which fulfillment comes? If the latter 
is the case, а and b should be significantly correlated. Table 2 presents 
the inter-correlations among the three basic "needs" measures. 


TABLE 2 
INTER-CORRELATIONS AMONG Basic "NEEDS" SCORES 
Score b c d 
32 .24 09 


Need importance 

C need satisfaction 

OC need satisfaction 

C-OC balance, need satisfaction 


AD SR 


Table 2 presents inter-correlations only between the scores that were 
derived independently of each other. Our three basic scores, a, b, and с are 
clearly interrelated, a fact that could be interpreted to support our sug- 
gestion that the function measured by the need-importance score may also 
be partly responsible for the need-satisfaction scores. However, the fact 
that the C-need-satisfaction scores are much more highly correlated (r = 46) 
with acceptance of the college group than are the OC-need-satisfaction 
scores (r= .16) confirms the suggestion that the complex of needs which 
are important to our subjects are more congruent with the college as a 


group than with the subjects’ other groups. | 

The temptation to think in generalized personality c 
the substantial correlation between scores b and с in Table 2; this suggests 
that individuals who consider their needs important are also likely to feel 
that their needs are satisfied in a variety of groups, and are therefore more 
likely to accept almost any new group more easily than those who assign 
a low degree of importance to their needs. This hypothesis receives some 
support from the results of a previous study by the writer, reported оа 
where (7, 8), which strongly suggested the operation of a M ize 
"acceptant" tendency in association with ready identification with a new 


reference group. 

It is voa further interest to note that the "balance" scores d ee ГА 
in Table 1, are less highly correlated with acceptance of et ae ke. 
are the gross scores, й and f; we had assumed that they wou > po 
sensitive indicators. Does this mean that the balance of [оке -— 
new group and the individual's other groups 15 less сЕ d г ie 
amount of satisfaction offered by the new group per se? Or is this simply 


terms is increased by 
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tifact, traceable to the defects of the measures we have used? The 
ela h l rrelation could have been affected by a restriction in the range 
BiZE SE E wilting from the subtraction procedure or it might be related to 
"reliability of the measures involved. The coefficients of reliability for 
Te latter are presented in Table 3. 


TABLE 3 


COEFFICIENTS OF RELIABILITY FOR THREE “NEEDS” QUESTIONNAIRES 


Name of score 


f 
a. Need importance 


72 
b. C-need satisfaction .83 
с. OC-need satisfaction 87 
ed from a comparison of odd-versus-even items, 
the Spearman-Brown formula. 


Note—All coefficients are deriy 
and are presented as Corrected by 
Inspection of Table 3 reveals such simil 


reliability as to Suggest that the answer to 
To check on the "reduction 


means and SD of one of the 
given in Table 4, Obviously, 


arity among the coefficients of 
our query does not lie there. 
of range" hypothesis, we might compare the 
gross scores and its companion “balance” score, 
although the "balance" score, g, deals in smaller 


TABLE 4 
PEE o 


SD 
Score f (gross) 127.32 30.96 
Score g (“balance”) 70.88 28.24 


numbers, the ranges are 
not seem to be the corre 
absolute rather than the 


about the same, 


. H 5 
Therefore, this explanation doe 
ct one. We are | 


eft with the suggestion that = 
€ of need fulfillment offered by 
he significant variable, 


: А “he fact 
ther line of reasoning. The fac 
Score d correlates minimally with the "importance" score 


toward strongly 
relation between 
be indicating mor 


Positive responses, Jf that inference jg correct, the cor- 


ht 
© acceptance measure (.24) i 
ОЁ variance in the latter measu 


А i offered by the college than the 
higher correlations 


l—€——————— 
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generalized kind of positive response may be inflating the correlations with 
our criterion measure as unimportant. We suggest that this response tend- 
ency, if, indeed, it exists apart from response to the substance of our ques- 
tionnaire items, is an indicator of an important and pervasive element in 
the individual’s response to the world about him and may in itself pre- 
dispose him to a facile identification with a new group. We base this 
Interpretation of these data on the fact that the structure of the "acceptance" 
Measure does not encourage any kind of response tendency that is divorced 
from the substance of the items to which the response is being made. Of 
12 items (out of 58) in which a “tendency to agree” might operate, six 
“agrees” would receive a positive rating, and six would receive a negative 
rating, thus cancelling out any significant effect on the final score. Yet, 
we persistently find individuals who tend to use the high positive end of 
the rating scales on the auxiliary questionnaires turning in scores toward 
the upper end of the “acceptance” range. We interpret this to mean either 
that their choice of response on the “needs” scales is not a function of a 
“response tendency” divorced from substantive meaning, or that such a 
response tendency is itself of diagnostic and predictive value in relation to 
our objectives. 
D. SuMMARY 

This paper reports an investigation of the relationship between the per- 

ceived ability of a group to satisfy the needs of its members and the accept- 


ance of that group as a reference group. Subjects were 146 male freshmen 


at a municipal college, and data was obtained by means of questionnaires. 
they seemed to indicate 


While all hypotheses were supported by the data, 

that the absolute level of the ability of a given group to fulfill the needs 
of its members is more significant than its comparative standing in this 
respect in relation to other membership groups. The data were also inter- 
Preted to suggest the operation of a general personality tendency, evidenced 
by the comparative importance assigned to one’s needs, in association with 
а tendency to the ready acceptance of a new group as a reference group. 
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ON THE DISAPPEARANCE OF KNICKERS: HYPOTHESES 
FOR THE FUNCTIONAL ANALYSIS OF THE 
PSYCHOLOGY OF CLOTHING* 


New York Veterans Administration Regional Office and Madigan Army Hospital, 
Tacoma, Washington 


GzoncE BusH AND Perry LONDON 


A. INTRODUCTION 


There are those of us for whom the rustling sound of corduroy has for 
many years been associated with memories of the almost indestructible knee- 
length trousers of our childhood. These memories, though not always pleas- 
ant, have gained enhanced value in recent years because of the disappearance 
of knickers from the American scene, a disappearance which, despite the 
fact that it occurred over a brief span of years (between the 1930's and 
early 1940's), passed relatively unnoticed and unremarked upon. Although 
the style of dress of women has changed frequently, markedly, and to the 
accompaniment of great public clamor, over the past half-century, the 
Stability of dress of both men and children has been such as to lead one 
to think that any fundamental change in the dress styles of either would 
be an event rich in its psychological implications. 

Whether or not this is the case, there seems to have been no widespread 
attempt to mine this field since the publication of The Psychology of Clothes 
by Flügel in 1930 (4). At about that time, psychological articles on and 
interest in this area disappeared, as quickly and quietly as did knickers, 
and except for sporadic studies based on limited clinical material, the field 
has remained quiescent. 

This article is an attempt to supplement previous work in this field by 
Proposing in the form of hypotheses susceptible to more rigorous examination 
than is here attempted, a possibly more comprehensive and parsimonious 
explanation for changes in dress than is currently extant. 


B. THEORIES OF ORIGIN 


Early work in this field, which is comprehensively reviewed by Flügel (4), 
Was done mostly by anthropologists and sociologists, Westermarck (9) most 
Notable among them. Their observations were seized upon by Ellis (3), and 


ner rn] 
* Received in the Editorial Office on May 9, 1958. 
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to origin, unhappily assuming 
d ones once were. Dunlap (2) 
gin theories Proposed through 1926 under 
Immodesty, Adornment, and Protection 
У most popular, he dismisses as conflicting 
ing the protection theory in essence, limits 
s by the use of tassled or hanging clothing 
ate or rough terrain. Flügel has attempted 


К A : е 
nt and Protection theories by proposing that th 
original clothing articles were used for magical protection from harm. 


that what “ruder” societies are, more civilize 
has summarized the various ori 
the headings of the Modesty, 
theories. The first three, generall 
and improbable, and while accept 
it to protection from flying insect: 


C. CLoruixc Functions 


4) Protection of the body against harm. 
) of parts of the body. (c) Differentiation 
adornment) of one individual or group from 


Most theorists, incl 
tial function of clothin 
graphically communicating Societies. Veblen (8), 
theories, has Provided an excellent rationale for 
and the assimilation of their values in other cl 


same hypothesis may be equally wel] employed to indicate that the UPS of 
clothing for differentiation cuts ral of the various possibilities 


for kinds of differenti r from one society to another. 


Ple, still perceive various alien 

Such people anticipate Polynesians 
in sarongs and Eskimos in its, and few indeed have yet given uP 
equate. Even without such overgeneralization, 
are often quite lepiti i i í 
» Such as the uniforms a 
gymen. In already limite 
differentiations may be за wen 
insignia or as much as totally differen 
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D. Crornuixc DIFFERENCES AND Sociat ROLE 


If we accept the assumption of the preeminence of differentiation among 
Clothing functions, we might expect its use in this fashion to correlate highly 
with the significance of the difference it makes within a culture, so that the 
less important it is to differentiate people along a particular dimension, the 
less likely clothing will be the means of doing it. The importance for an in- 
dividual then, of a given social róle, as well as the intensity of his róle taking 
(self-concept) (1), will frequently be reflected in his clothing. More broadly 
Stated, we may hypothesize that differences in modes of dress within a partic- 
ular society are indicative of differences in social róles and self-concepts of 
members of that society. 

To illustrate, let us return to the example of clergymen's dress. Roman 
Catholic priests, as opposed to Protestant ministers of most denominations, 
are easily differentiated from parishioners by their clothing. When we 
explore the respective religious functions (social róles) of these clergymen, 
we find that the difference in their dress is explicable by the above premise. 
In the Catholic conception, the priest is a divinely ordained representative of 
God, whose function allows his relatively direct intervention with divine 
forces on the behalf of his parishioners. This is not, on the whole, true of 
Protestant ministers, whose róle is more nearly that of the wise leader than 
of one of superordinate position. Since this róle differentiates him less from 
his parishioner than does that of the priest from his, it is less necessary for 
the difference to be implicitly stated through such obtuse means as clothing. 

The reader may observe that this illustration, like its predecessor, is of a 
Cross-sectional sort, i.e., concerns itself with a few of many concurrent social 
roles. An equally significant source of information for the social scientist may 
lie in the possibility that social róle and self-concept are also longitudinally 
reflected in clothing modes, so that changes over a period of time, in the cloth- 
ing of any subgroup of society, may reflect changes both in the róle attached 
to that group by society, and in its corollary, the self-concepts of the individ- 
uals composing the group. In the light of economic factors however, such as 
the provision by designers of new styles of clothes before old garments have 
worn out, this hypothesis must be more tenuously stated, to the effect that 
changes in fundamental or enduring modes of dress in a society are indicative 
of changes in the social réles and self-concepts of members of that society. 

Economic factors which provide frequent, minor style changes grossly out 
of proportion to utilitarian needs do, indeed, tend to muddy the waters of 
investigation of stable clothing changes. The very ability, however, of such 
changes to find markets, as well as the selectivity responsible for the success of 
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one frill and failure of another, must be accounted for in terms of motiva- 
tional determinants as well. In this connection, it is noteworthy that clothing 


t that such Psychological factors as 
aspirations and fantasies play a highly significant róle in determining the 


t with acceptance. Since aspirations 
ocial róle and self-concept (1), one 
frequency with which clothing styles 


vary in any direction and the stability of social róles and self-concepts of the 


indefiniteness of rôles assigned and conflicting de- 
i , illustrates the relationship 
ed above. Converse illus- 
be sought in the “conservative” dress 
cornered habiliments of infancy, These phenomena, 


hypothesis: The greater t 


roblems in the field of the psychol- 
theses to empirical test. Unfortu- 
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playing. Social róles may be measured in terms of income, dwelling types and 
Costs, occupations, educational attainments, etc., as has already been so 
fruitfully begun by sociologists and cultural anthropologists. 

By way of illustration, we shall attempt, in the remainder of this article, 
to anecdotally apply the above hypotheses to the social róle of the prepubescent 
boy as reflected in a fundamental change in his wardrobe. 

Despite considerable overlap, it was possible, until the beginning of the 
Second World War, to distinguish most American boys younger than six or 
Seven from those between the ages of seven and puberty, in that those in their 
Preschool years generally wore shorts, while those in grammar school wore 
knickers. It was further possible to distinguish the prepubescent boy from the 
adolescent on a similar basis, namely the former's wearing of knickers and the 
latter's wearing of long trousers. The extent to which the receipt of one's 
first pair of long pants was associated with pubertal ceremonies, the anxious 
and pleasurable anticipation attending the first wearing of these pants, and 
the perception of this event as an affirmation of impending manhood, indicates 
the degree to which differences in trousers were used as a means of differenti- 
ating one stage of development from another, this change having something of 
the import of a rite de passage. 

"There were, incidentally, some noteworthy group differences in the wearing 
of knickers, primarily between urban and rural prepubescent boys. The farm 
boy, who was expected to assume considerable responsibility at an early age, 
rarely wore knickers. On those infrequent, relatively formal occasions when 
he did, he was expected to “mind his manners,” that is, to conform to the 
Social stereotype of his more “refined” city brethren. Within the urban com- 
munity, children of the lower classes who, like the farm boy, assumed adult 
responsibility at an early age, began wearing knickers earlier than did children 
of the middle class and gave them up in favor of “longies” before puberty. 
We see here a demonstration of rôle differences extending even within one 
group, but still reflected in a clothing style.* . 

In recent years, however, trouser differences have become indaequate A 
distinguishing between boys of different age groups. By the middle аг 5, 
Pre-school and prepubescent boys had taken more and more to wearing ong 
Pants, and around 1940 knickers were given up entirely. In attempting, to 
account for their disappearance at this particular time, we find two possible 
—_—_ H 
1 А artially accounted for by the American historical 
Mee rip epe iom Reni. rural dwellers and Гу ае рос пошык 


1 кпеерап 
е urban upper classes. Wearing oF are their parents to emulate the upper 


Бгоирѕ was originall erhaps, an attempt by. ы 
licae, but Ше concent of “leisure,” reflected in kneepants, has been translated a 


“non-productiveness” for children. 
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А " 
xplanations. "Though they may or may not be related in гаи 
Е 5 H H "n n 
fashion, the employment of either or both seems to reflect that, within ii ^ 
years M fundamental change has taken lace in the social réle of the prepube. 

А 
cent boy. 


The first explanation is that there has come to be an increasing popular 4 
recognition and, Possibly, acceptance of the emotional needs of eek 
particularly those of preschool and Prepubescent age. This is reflected in 
such phenomena as the growth of the Mental Health movement, the popu- 
larity of psychology as a subject of school curricula, the growth of popular | 


Periodicals dealing exclusively with raising children, the sales of publications 
such as Spock’s (7), incre 


aspects of development, and 
logical difficulties are at th 
maladies. The sum of such 
as small adults to be kept fr 
Because of this increased fa 


Probably exists far less than previously in a psychological no-man's 
between the joys and delights of childhood and the fancied prerogatives an 


maturity of adolescence, the age so aptly described by psychoanalysts as the 
latency period. 


ward uniformity and c 
largely a function of t 
America which, because 
historic ideal of classlessness, is a suitab 
class values under a middle- 
significant impetus as а result 
came necess, 


onformity in our society (6). This trend may be 


A А А іп 
he Progressing dominance of middle-class values 


б н з en 
this relaxation of boundaries npe m 
Fy PS may also extend somewhat to the developmental strat 


У yas 

as affected in such a way that he W è 

expected to mature earlier, assume more responsibilities, and devote less "е 
ibernation. This increasing trend to uniformity, 2 


Seems to have served the purpose of permitting him 
greater freedom as wel], 


Р st 
the narrow range of clothing styles which, in the pasts 
children were expected to wear, and th 


has been defined їп te 
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Byes о тез x s S frequently with the development 
bius а. E Ree ж dyes prepubescent boy, who also passed 
x acr le ша Шо раро formerly found himself 
—— A * g [ ger knickers rather than differently styled 
еее = п ы E they came — to the preschool child 
veia 2 jag satt ne. In = Чая. owever, as the prepubescent 
e der р new roles in some strata of society, old ones have 
yet been relinquished in others. From the middle class “children should 

be seen and not heard” philosophy of an earlier day, we have progressed to a 
greater confusion of philosophies and expectations, so that the total variance 
of social stereotypes and expectations has markedly increased for this group. 
With some faithfulness, variability in apparel of this group has increased with 
the decrease in the stability of common perceptions and expectations of it. 

Thus, the development of this one phenomenon over a period of time may 
be accounted for by the above proposed hypotheses. Many more changes than 
these have taken place, however, in the clothing of men, women, and children 
alike. As with knickers, these changes are in many cases demonstrably con- 
nected with changes in standards of acceptability and demands for achieve- 
ment in our socicty, the implications of which go far beyond the use of clothing 
itself, Their study, we feel, presents the social scientist with a rich and rela- 
tively untapped field of investigation, from which significant structural 
psychological changes throughout society could be rapidly recorded and easily 
validated. 

A further article, now in preparation, 
changes reflected in changes in modes of 
Past several years. 


will deal with some of the róle 
dress of American adults over the 


F. SUMMARY 

ionale for the formulation of three hypotheses 
function of clothing in terms of the 
particular articles. These are: 


This article presents a rat 
for the analysis of the differentiation 
social rôles and self-concepts of wearers of 

1. Differences in modes of dress within a particular society are indicative 
of differences in social rôles and self-concepts of members of that society. 

2. Changes in fundamental or enduring modes of dress in a society are 
indicative of changes in the social rôles and self-concepts of members of that 


society. 

3. The greater or smaller the variability of clothing styles in a society, the 
less or more respectively well-defined and conflict-free are social rôles in that 
Society, 


In illustration of the applica is of the 


bility of these hypotheses, an analys 
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differentiation function served by the wearing of knickers and the réle changes 
of prepubescent boys which accompanied their disappearance was presented. 
A further article will attempt a similar analysis for changes in the habit of 
American adults. 
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INFLUENCE OF EXPERIENCE WITH CONFLICTING 
INFORMATION ON REACTIONS TO SUBSEQUENT 
CONFLICTING INFORMATION* 


Department of Psychology, University of Miami 


А. S. Lucutns? 


A. PROBLEM 


The present investigation is concerned with evaluating the effects of ex- 
perience with conflicting information on reactions to subsequent conflicting 
information. The latter is in the form of a written communication, one 
which describes an individual’s behavior during the day 
and which is inconsistent in the sense that one half portrays a rather extro- 
vertive behavioral pattern while the second half portrays a different, rather 
introvertive behavioral pattern. Previous studies (1), using this communica- 
tion, have revealed a tendency toward primacy effect, that is, a tendency 
for the first half of the communication to be more influential than the second 
half in determining the impression which arises. Various experimental at- 
tempts to reduce primacy effect (1) were successful, with some of the attempts 


yielding recency effect, a tendency for the last part of the communication to 
be the more influential. The present investigation also was conducted pri- 
Specifically, we were interested 


marily in an attempt to reduce primacy effect. 


in the following questions: | - 
1. What would happen to primacy effect if, prior to receiving the one- 


Paragraph communication, subjects received (and answered questions about) 
the components of this communication, with each component presented as 
a distinct paragraph and with conflicting components in adjacent order nec 
than separated by other information as in the one-paragraph communication f 
In other words, what would happen to primacy effect if subjects were given 
Prior experience with the components of the communication, when the cie 
of the components was unaltered but the order was changed so that the dis- 
tance between conflicting information was minimized ? І Р 

2. What would happen to primacy effect if the components, instead о 
being taken from the same communication that subjects subsequently re- 


; ‘ escribed 
ceived, were taken from another written 


paragraph in length, 


tio 
communication which also d 
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«trovertive behavioral pattern in one half and an introvertive recen 
n is aie half? Here the content of the components received as distin 
buic 2 "differed from the content of the subsequent communication. " 
"T Ne edi happen to primacy effect if subjects were or were not ne 
iu all of the components (received prior to the one-paragraph communi 


i ssimilate, integrate, 
tion) pertained to one person in an attempt to get them to assimilate, integ; 
or account for conflicting information ? 


B. METHOD 


1. Procedures 

4. Group 1 (standard conditions). › na 

experience with components of a communication. Each subject rec vdd 

mimeographed booklet, the first Page of which contained a pueri 
communication about a person named Jim. Subsequent pages of the bo 


DRM Р ; subject's 
contained a questionnaire, (1, pp, 187-89), designed to tap the subj 
impression of Jim, The introductory instructions were as follows: 


This procedure allowed no prior 


е z 3 the 
avioral pattern described in the first part vy ade 
К , ; Е А E c 
introvertive pattern in the second Part, while the others received the Z dye 
munication, with the introvertive Pattern described before the extrover 


А m а X -let, was 
Pattern. The Questionnaire, which was to be answered in the booklet, 
the same for all subjects, 


b. Group 2 (differen 
3, 4, and 5) each subjec 
eight Paragraphs, numb, 
initia] instructions: 


t components), In this g 
t received a mimeog 
ered from 1 throug 


Toup (as well as in ыо 
raphed sheet of paper comann 
h 8, together with the follow 


The eight para 
following: 


1. He was inyi 
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He spoke his mind freely, even challenging remarks of fellow students 
and the instructor. 

3. It was not unusual to see him in the corridor or on the campus 
engaged in heated discussion with a group of students. 

4. Greeting his host who was alone, he engaged him in a discussion 
until two boys and a girl walked in. The host greeted them and spoke 
with them while he stood by saying nothing. 

5. He sat down near one of the windows and looked outside while 
everybody sat chatting and talking over all the latest gossip. 

6. He was well liked by students in and out of class and well known 
for his joking and kidding. 

7. When everyone circled around the piano to sing and to tell stories, 
he edged over to them taking a seat near the door. He did not par- 
ticipate, but after a while got up and quietly left. 

$. He was president of one of the student societies and secretary of 
another. 

These eight paragraphs had been components of a one-paragraph com- 
munication (about a person named Harry), where Paragraphs 1, 4, 5, 7, 
in that order, had constituted the introvertive portion and Paragraphs 2, 3, 
6, 8, in that order, the extrovertive portion of the communication (except for 
interchange of the words "he" and “Harry” and with the components un- 
numbered in the one-paragraph format). 

When the subject indicated that he had finished reading the eight para- 
rbally assigned various tasks to be answered in 
look at the mimeographed sheet or 
One task was given only after 
in the order assigned, were as 


graphs, the experimenter ve 
writing. The subject was permitted to 
to reread the paragraphs if he wished to do so. 
the previous one was completed. The tasks, 
follows: 


I. Write a brief impression o 
whether you get an impression of one person or m 
(If the subject did not seem to understand the task, 


added:) Usually when we read about a person or persons we ge 
impression of what you just 


f what you have read, telling in it 
ore than one person. 
the experimenter 
t some 


impression. I want you to write your 
read. 

II. Do you get a clearcut impression of a person or persons? 

III. If you get a clearcut impression, what is it? If you don't, what 


seems to be interfering? 

IV. Pick out those paragraphs w 
ture of one person and write down their num d 
write down the numbers of those which don't seem to fit. 

V. State briefly why you made the groupings as you did. 

VI. Could you possibly see all these actions belonging to one per- 


er what circumstances and if not, why not? 


hed booklet used under standard conditions 


hich seem to give а consistent. pic- 
bers together. Below this 


son? If you can, und 


After these tasks, the mimeograp 
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(Group 1) was given to the subjects, with half of them receiving the EI 
communication about Jim and the others the JE communication about Jim. 
Each subject was told, ^Will you please read this paragraph through care- 
fully once.” After the subject finished reading, he was told, “Now will you 
answer the following questionnaire on it. Go right through it.” 


After the questionnaire was answered, the subject was asked: 


Did you notice any similari 
you read at the beginning of 
that you read? If you did, w 

Did your impressi 


ty between the jumbled paragraphs that 
the experiment and the later paragraph 
hat similarities did you notice? 

on change between the time that you read the para- 
art of the experiment and the time that you finished 
aph in the last Part of the experiment? 


€. Group 3 (different component: 
differed from that used with Grou 


the presentation of the mimeographed 
ask VI he was told by the 

one person, that they were 
taken from a description of a boy which appeared in a book but that the order 
of the sentences had been mixed up. The subject was then asked, “Сап you 
explain how one Person could have shown all these actions?” If the subject 
insisted that all the actions could not have been shown by one person, the 
experimenter reiterated that they did all refer to one person and persisted in 
asking the subject to explain how this could have happened, In short, the 


ubject to account for ог to integrate or 
contained in the eight paragraphs. 
* Procedure used here differed from 


4. Coming dow 
he had met on t 


he saw the pretty girl whom 
meeting her, 


Crossed the street to avoid 
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6. He entered the stationery store which was full of people. He talked 
with an acquaintance while he waited for the clerk to catch his eye. 
7. He received his drink and sat down at a side table. When he had 


finished he walked home alone. 
$. On his way out, he stopped to chat with a school friend who had 


just come into the store. Leaving the store together, they walked toward 
school. 


Thus here, unlike what happened in Groups 2 and 3, subjects were pro- 
vided experience with components of the one-paragraph communication which 
they subsequently received. Paragraphs 1, 4, 5, 7, in that order, constituted 
the introvertive portion and Paragraphs 2, 3, 6, 8, in that order, the extrover- 
tive portion of the subsequent communication wherein the components were 
neither numbered nor separated by paragraph indentations and the word 
“Jim” appeared eight times in place of the word “ће.” 

e. Group 5 (same components referred to one person). The procedure 
differed from that used in Group 4 only in that, after Task VI, subjects 
received the additional information and task just as in Group 3. Otherwise 
expressed, the procedure differed from that used in Group 3 in that the eight 
components were from the Jim-communication as in Group 4. 


2. Subjects 


'The subjects in Groups 2 through 5 were 80 female college students in 
Montreal, Canada. Each of the experimental treatments in Groups 2 through 
5 were administered individually to 20 subjects with the assistance of Nancy 
Sidorsky and Louise Steiner. The subjects who received the EI communica- 
tion constitute the EI group; those who received the JE communication 
constitute the JE group. 


se results were described elsewhere (1, pp. 48-54), consisted 
men in Montreal with 87 in the 


periment was administered indi- 
уо to six subjects. 


Group 1, who 
of high school seniors and college lower class 


EI group and 89 in the JE group. The ex 
vidually to Group 1 or to small groups of from tv 


3. Analysis of Responses 


esponses to the questionnaire that foll 
see (1, p. 49). In general, responses were 


scored as E responses if they reflected the predominant influence э yes 
vertive portion of the communication, as I responses if they Pose i 
predominant influence of the introvertive portion. The score of Л ce 
assigned to an item if the subject failed to answer 1t. 2 ni ed € 
was assigned if neither the None, E, or J score seemed to be applicable, 


i d 
For the mode of analysis of r owe 


the one-paragraph communication, 
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example, if the response reflected the equal influence of оа of the 
communication or if the response seemed irrelevant to the task. — 

In order to study whether the obtained group trends. supporte гоа 
(the greater influence of the lead part of the communication) or 


i t we 
(the greater influence of the last Part), for each experimental treatmen 
applied these indices: 


Index 1: Percentage E responses in Group EJ minus percentage E — 
in Group IE. A positive number signifies primacy (since it means pu : 
responses are more predominant when the extrovertive portion is od TS 
than when it is given second), and a negative number indicates recency. : 

Index 2: Percentage 7 responses in Group /E minus percentage J еч адий 
іп Group EI. Here also a positive number indicates primacy (since at шеш 
that / responses are more predominant when the introvertive portion is given 


first than when it is given second), and a negative quantity recency. 


Mean Index: This is the mean of the numbers yielded by Index 1 and 
Index 2. 


4. Expectations 
An hypothesis has been advanced (1, 
nature of an Einstellung, an hypothesis s 
tween the organization of the one- 
and the organization Of a series of 
ing Einstellung effects (2). 
The series of 


begins with several problems which 


Pp. 62-64) that primacy is in the 
uggested by certain similarities be- 
Paragraph communication concerning Jim 
volume-measuring Problems used in study- 


involving measurement of volume, 
are similar in appearance, all of which 

) method. They are followed im- 
r in appearance, which may be solved 
simpler, more direct methods. Many 
that they utilized the oft-repeated 
overlooking the more direct methods 


ffects, in 
est problems while 


Second block is in some respects 
linked to the set-inducing preb- 
roblems and by the pecie 
cts are presented. Likewise, the 


blems. The latter are 
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second block of the communication is closely linked to the first by their both 
pertaining to Jim and by the homogeneity of the temporal sequence in which 
the subject perceives them. Similarity of situational contexts in the two blocks 
may also have contributed to the apparent unitary nature of the communica- 
tion (1, pp. 62-63). | 
Pi se ышна that tended to minimize (or maximize) Einstellung 
cts in the volume-measuring problems have suggested certain experimental 
variations that tended to decrease (or increase) primacy effects following 
the one-paragraph concerning Jim (see 1). The present experiments were also 
suggested by variations involving the volume-measuring problems. It aa 
found that little or no Einstellung effect resulted when set-inducing volume- 
measuring problems were intermingled with test problems. Preliminary 
experiments showed that E effects were lower in the usual series of volume 
measuring problems when it was preceded by the intermingled series than 
when it was given alone. E effects proved to be somewhat lower when the 
intermingled problems were identical in content with problems of the usual 


series than when they did not correspond, content-wise, to problems of the 


usual series. 
An analogy may be drawn between the series of eight paragraphs which 


the subjects in Groups 2 through 5 received before the one-paragraph com- 
munication and the intermingled series of volume-measuring problems. Just 
as paragraphs which described introvertive behavior were intermingled with 
paragraphs which described extrovertive behavior, so set-inducing problems 
were intermingled with test problems. If primacy effects are in the nature 


of Einstellung effects, and if factors which apparently weakened the Einstel- 
lung in the volume-measuring problems are similarly effective with regard 
to primacy, then we might expect to find less primacy effects for Groups 2 

xperience with the 


throneh 8 than for Group 1 which was not given prior e 
intermingled paragraphs. Abe, И the introduced factors follow the pattern 


alogous factors in weakening the Einstellung 
then Groups + and 5, for whom the 
n content with components 
less primacy 


UT teluuive cilicacy shown by an 
in the volume-measuring problems, 
intermingled paragraphs were virtually identical i 
of the subsequent communication, might be expected to show 
effects than Groups 2 and 3 for whom the intermingled paragraphs were 
not similar in content to components of the subsequent communication. There 

the additional information given to Groups 
phs refer to one person) and factors introduced 


in the experiments involving volume-measuring problems. However, to the 


extent that the additional information helps to relate the intermingled para- 
the subsequent communication, which also pertains to one person, 


is no precise parallel between 
3 and 5 (that all eight paragra 


graphs to 
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and to the extent that it helps the subject to integrate conflicting Epi im 
i ight be expected that the additional information would tend to re : 
А a effect. Thus, Group 3 might be expected to show less primacy ^E 
than со 2 and Group 5 to show less primacy effect than nl 
Specifically, then, the following expectations are offered: (a) that Group 1 
through 5 should show less primacy effect than Group 1, (b) that ais à 
should show less primacy effect than Group 2, (c) that Group 5 should s iod 
less primacy effect than Group 3, (4) that Group 3 should show less primacy 
› (е) that Group 5 should show less primacy effect than 


(extrovertiye со 
in response to Task V, th 
to two different People or 
Tesponse to Task VI most sub; 
one person. However, in Grou 


"ee he 
aragraphs and insisted that taii 
» all subjects finally agreed, а мА 
at under certain circumstances, 
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the actions could all have been performed by one person. Some did so only 
conditionally, writing, for example, “If they really pertain to one person, 
then it might be that . . ." or “If you [the experimenter] are telling the 
truth, then perhaps what happened was that . .." To account for all the 
actions being performed by one person, and to assimilate or integrate con- 
flicting information, subjects generally appealed to differences in the cir- 
cumstances under which different behavior occurred, differences in time, 
differences in the behaver’s moods, or to some eccentricity in the behaver. 
We turn now to responses to the questionnaire that followed the one-para- 
graph communication. Our analysis centers on the 25 items in the question- 
naire which, control experiments showed, differentiated significantly between 
subjects who received only the extrovertive portion of the communication 
and those who received only the introvertive portion. These 25 items, in the 
order in which they occurred in the questionnaire, were the following: a 
task which involved the writing of a paragraph to convey the subject’s im- 
pression of Jim; the writing of adjectives which the subject thought applicable 
to Jim; questions about whether the subject liked Jim and thought Jim was 
likeable; descriptions of cight situations in each of which the subject’s task 
was to predict Jim’s behavior; questions about Jim's body build, mode of 
walking, and rate of speech; questions asking what Jim thought of himself 
and boys and girls of his own age; multiple-choice questions in which the 
subject rated Jim in terms of dichotomous characteristics, for example, as 
friendly, unfriendly, more friendly than unfriendly, or more unfriendly than 
friendly; and, finally, three tasks in which sentences were to be completed 
in terms of the subjects’ recall of what he had read in the communication. 


1. None and Other Responses 


tionnaire that were scored 
ious kinds of responses to 
1 through 5, respectively 


Relatively infrequent were responses to the ques 
as None or Other. The mean percentage of var 
the total set of 25 items were as follows in Groups 


(Table 1). 
TABLE 1 

5 

% None: $i 9, 2; 8, 
: 8, 2, 2, 4, 3 
2 ш" 43, 42, 43, 45, 53 
% I: 46, 47, 53, 43, 39 
mE + %1: 89, 89, 96, 88, 92 


It is seen that responses scored as E or as I together accounted for about nine- 


tenths of the response opportunities in each group. 
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2. Mean Effects 


The indices of primacy-recency were applied to the mean percentages of 
responses made to the total set of 25 items under each experimental treatment, 
with the results shown in Table 2. It will be seen that all indices in Table 
2 are positive and hence indicative of Primacy effect, 


Consider the results Presented in Table 2. Index | shows a progressive 


decrease in Primacy effects from Group 1 to Group 5, which is fully in ac- 
cord with expectations, A general dec 


reasing trend in primacy is also revealed 
by both Index 2 and the Mean Inde 


X except for an interchange of the róles 
of Groups 2 and 3; thus, these results accord with all expectations except 
Expectation 4. Each index Points to the least Primacy effect in Group 5 
where the subjects Previously received the eight Paragraphs similar in content 
to components of the one- aragraph communication and were given the 
additional information that the eight Paragraphs all referred to one person. 


catment, the various indices of Primacy-recency 
to each of the 25 test items in order to determine 
at showed Primacy effects as well as the per- 
Wed recency effects. The results are presented 


i 
neutral, in the sense that 


In other words, an item WaS 
if the index yielded zero for this 
ative number, 


recency or primacy, 
a particular index, 
a positive or a neg: 
Table 3 shows that the results with regard to Primacy effect are in accord- 
ance with expectations as gauged by each index, Thus, from Groups 1 


through 5 the Percentages of test items that show Primacy effects decrease а5 
gauged by Index 1; decrease monotonically 


except for a (not unexpected ) interch 


ok . . B ye 

x St items indicative of recency 
Yet, for Group 5, as for each of the g 

of primacy effect is greater than the 
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effect; that is, primacy predominated over recency. In short, prior experiences 
with the eight paragraphs reduced primacy effects below the level found in 
Group 1 but did not reduce it to the point where recency prevailed over 
primacy. 

4. Realm of Influence of Various Factors 


'Table 4 presents the Mean Index for each of the 25 tasks. Reading the 
rows of Table 4 we can conclude that the various experimental treatments 
tended to have differential influences on any given task. Reading the columns 


TABLE 4 
MEAN INDEX оғ PRIMACY-RECENCY FOR VARIOUS EXPERIMENTAL TREATMENTS 
Group 3 Group 5 
Experimental different same 
treatment Group 2 components Group 4 components 
Group 1 different referred to same referred to 
Task standard components опе person components one person 
Written impression 38 38 30 15 25 
Adjectives 24 22 15 9 13 
Do you like Jim? 18 15 35 5 —5 
Is Jim likeable? 5 20. 0 25 $ 
Party invitation 15 17 —30 5 —5 
Met Harry's friends 8 15 —30 —10 —30 
Employment choice 27 35 20 0 = 
Medical school party 11 —5 30 50 —10 
Discussion idea 20 15 20 5 10 
Science club 17 —30 —50 15 = 
Lecturer 10 6 0 2 = 
Barber shop 20 —10 20 0 e 
Body build 0 11 55 ae A 
Manner of walk 14 —37 25 : 
Rate of speech 12 —20 45 E: E 
Thinks of himself 28 30 10 1 5 
Thinks of girls 32 30 0 19 32 
Thinks of boys 25 5 —20 = р 
Friendly-unfriendly 20 10 20 = = 
Forward-shy 22 1 35 10 io 
Social-unsocial 25 31 20 — : E 
Aggressive-passive 19 10 20 ai is 
Sentence re store 12 20 45 A E 
Sentence re students 15 25 —30 26 a 
Sentence re girl 38 30 40 


of Table 4 we can conclude that a given experimental treatment exerted 
differential influences on the various tasks. Moreover, there were wide inter- 
task and intergroup differences in the extent and realm of influence. For 
example, responses to the question, “Is Jim likeable? showed less primacy 
effect in Group 3 than under the standard conditions of Group 1, but the 
same primacy effect in Group 5 as in Group 1, and even more primacy effects 
in Groups 2 and 4 than in Group 1. To take another example, for the last 
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task (sentence to be completed about girl) Group 3 showed ape pei 
effect than Group 1, while Groups 2 and 5 showed less primacy effect се 
Group 1, but still the Mean Index was + 30 or more for each of these 
groups while for Group + the Mean Index was — 30. . i 
Another way of studying the realm of influence of various experimenta 
treatments is to see what types of tasks in the questionnaire they influenced 
to the extent of yielding recency effects, 
of the questionnaire about Jim as consist 
the written impression, that is, the first 
write a paragraph to convey 


For heuristic purposes we may think 
ing of the following types of tasks: 

task, in which the subject had io 
his impression ; the listing of adjectives; questions 
pertaining to whether Jim was liked or likeable; prediction tasks; body build; 
expressive movements, that is, manner of walking and rate of speech ; questions 


pertaining to what Jim thinks of himself and others; the rating tasks; and, 
finally, the sentence-completion tasks. 


Using Table 4, we find that th 


© kinds of tasks for which negative numbers, 


4 е 
€ different types of tasks tap different aspects of te 

: 5 
ings suggest that the experimental treatmen i 
had an increasingly broader realm of influenc 


dex. 
- 1 as gauged by the Mean In 

A similar conclusion could have been drawn if Index 1 or Index 2 had been 
employed. | 


gative numbers, 


iction 
on the average, for the predic 
tasks than for any other type of task, 


Thus, if Groups 2 through died 
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considered as a unit, then, on the average, the Mean Index yielded negative 
numbers for 44 per cent of the prediction tasks, for 25 per cent of the 
tasks pertaining to expressive behavior, the tasks pertaining to what Jim 
thinks of himself and others, the rating tasks, and the sentence-completion 
tasks, and for 13 per cent of the tasks pertaining to whether Jim is liked or 
likeable. In the remaining types of tasks (written impression, listing of 
adjectives, body build) the Mean Index never yielded a negative number. 
In particular, the first and second task of the questionnaire (written impres- 
sion, listing of adjectives) consistently yielded positive numbers, indicative 
of primacy effect, in each of Groups 1 through 5. In short, different tasks— 
and, possibly, different aspects of the impression—varied in the extent to 
which they were influenced by the factors that were introduced to weaken 


primacy effect. 
5. Comparison with Other Experimental Attempts to Reduce Primacy 


Elsewhere (1) we have described three experimental attempts to weaken 
arning not to develop primacy effect issued to the 
subjects prior to the one-paragraph communication; (^) such a warning issued 
between the introvertive and extrovertive portions of the communication; (с) 
simple number tasks, instead of the warning, given between the introvertive 
and extrovertive portions of the communication. It was found that Procedures 
(a), (b), and (c), when used with Montreal high school students, were 
increasingly effective in weakening primacy effect (as had been predicted on 
the basis of experiments dealing with volume-measuring problems). The 
results, in terms of the indices of primacy-recency, are summarized in Table 
5 to allow comparison with those obtained for the present Group 5. 


It is seen from Table 5 that when we used either an intervening warning 
number tasks, recency predominated over 


ainst primacy effect was used, 


primacy effect: (a) a w: 


against primacy effect or intervening 
primacy whereas when a prior warning ag 
primacy had a very slight edge over recency, with these trends holding for 
each index. The numbers yielded by the various indices when a prior warning 
was issued, are strikingly similar to those yielded by the corresponding indices 
for our present Group 5. It will be recalled that primacy effects were more 
effectively reduced in Group 5 than in any other of the groups of the present 
study. Hence it may be concluded that, of all the procedures described herein, 
those which were most effective in weakening primacy without leading to a 
predominance of recency, were the procedures used in the present Group 5 and 
the issuing of a prior warning against primacy effect. Otherwise expressed, 
these two procedures were most effective in minimizing the totality of primacy 
and recency effects. Note that both these procedures involved an experimen- 
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tally-provided experience prior to the one-paragraph communication. On the 
other hand, the procedures which most effectively strengthened recency effects 
were experimentally-provided experiences which intervened between the 
introvertive and extrovertive portions of the communication, experiences which 
disrupted the unity of the communication. 


It is perhaps noteworthy that although the present Group 5 and the group 
of the previous study that had the prior warning showed very similar results 
in terms of the various indices of primacy-recency, their results in terms of 
the percentages of E and J responses differed considerably. For example, the 
EI group of the present Group 5 showed, on the average, 55 per cent Ё 
responses and 38 per cent 7 responses to the 25 tasks, whereas the EJ group 
with the prior warning showed 37 per cent E responses and 49 per cent I 
responses to these tasks, and the ЈЕ group of the present Group 5 showed 52 
per cent Ё and 39 per cent J responses as compared to 35 per cent Ё and 
54 per cent I responses for the JE group with the prior warning. Even more 
striking differences occurred for E and I responses to certain of the tasks. 
Moreover, the pattern of primacy and recency effects for various types of 
tasks (cf. Table 4) proved to be quite different for Group 5 than for the 
hort, similarity in numbers yielded by 


group with the prior warning. In s 
ble differences in other aspects 


indices of primacy-recency may cover considera! 
of the results. 
D. SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


'The present report described various experimental attempts to weaken 
primacy effects with reference to a written, one-paragraph communication, 
where primacy effects reflect the greater influence of the lead part of the 
communication as compared to the last part. 'The communication described 
the behavior of an individual, with one part describing a rather introvertive 
behavioral pattern and the other part a rather extrovertive behavioral 
pattern. We wondered whether the behavioral pattern that was read first 
or last would predominate in the subject’s response to a detailed questionnaire 
designed to tap various aspects of his impression of the person about whom 
he had read. Subjects were Montreal college subjects. Prior to the one- 
paragraph communication some of the subjects received eight components 
from this communication, with the totality of the components comprising 
the entire communication, with each component presented as a separate para- 
graph, and with the order being such that the distance between conflicting 
information was minimized ; that is, two components that presented conflicting 
information were adjacent rather than separated by other information as 
in the one-paragraph communication. Other subjects received, prior to the 
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one-paragraph communication, eight Paragraphs (arranged in the same ag 
and order as already described) but taken from another communication, 
portion of which described an introvertive and se 
vertive behavioral pattern; thus, the eight paragraphs here were not iden : 
in content with any parts of the subsequent communication. It was found ш 
primacy effects were more effectively reduced when the eight paragraphs were 
identical in content with Parts of the subsequent communication than when 
they were not identical. Moreover, for each set of eight Paragraphs, primacy 
effects were even further reduced when the experimenter told the subject, Due 
prior to the one-paragraph communication, that all eight paragraphs -— 
to one person and insisted that the subject explain how one person cou 
have shown all these actions. Each of these attempts to reduce primacy effects 
succeeded in lowering primacy below the level which prevailed when subjects 
received the one-paragraph communication without any of these a 
experiences. The trends of results, including the relative effectiveness b 
various kinds of previous experiences, were generally in line with expectations 
derived from the hypothesis that Primacy effects are in the nature of Einstel- 
lung effects, akin to the Einstellung effects Which have been known to develoP 
in a series of volume-measuring problems. 

Analysis of the results for 25 tasks in the questionnaire showed that some 
reflected recency (that is, the greater influence of the last part of the 
communication), while others reflected primacy effects, If different types 
of tasks are considered to tap different aspects of the impression, then it may 
be concluded that: a given experimenta] treatment exerted differential effects 
} а given aspect of the impression kr 
ntal treatments, with the extent A 

among the different aspects; and finally, 
ssion resisted efforts to minimize primacy effects 
a at some lent themselves more readily to recency 

effects than did others, 


the other portion an extro- 


P is pro- 
all Primacy-recency results yielded by this P 
cedure was strikingly similar to th 


. 1 ү 
а at which had been found in a prev ing 
study wherein another kind of prior experience had been provided: a warn 


> : ; ara 
against the development of Primacy effects issued just before the опе-ра 
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graph communication. Although other aspects of the results differed for 
the two experiments, common to both was the finding that, on the whole, 
primacy effects were just slightly more pronounced than recency effects. 
In contrast, in previous studies, wherein in place of prior experiences, tasks 
had been used that intervened between the introvertive and extrovertive 
portions of the communication, it was found that recency effects tended to 
predominate over primacy effects. 
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BROKEN HOMES BY AGE OF DELINQUENT CHILDREN* 
Philadelphia Municipal Court 


Tuomas P. MONAHAN! 


A. GENERAL CONSIDERATIONS 


'The significance of family life and the home in character and personality 
formation in our society is a matter of general agreement (6). A variety 
of studies do in fact show that disorders of a psychological and social kind 
may be related to a break in the social matrix of husband-wife-child (1, 9, 
15, 27, 83, 37, 53). 

The nature of the family fragmentation and the circumstances surrounding 
the break are quite important in understanding the consequences to the child. 
Desertion and divorce are clearly different than the decedence of a parent, 
and “parentlessness” because of illegitimacy is something else again. 

The age at which these untoward events take place is also crucial for the 
child. Obviously the loss of a parent does not occur under the same set of 
circumstances and at the same time for all children, even in the same family. 
Because of this, and the fact that children have different experiences, sensi- 
tivities, and capabilities, it is no wonder that all children in the same broken- 
home family do not become disturbed or delinquent. In the same context 
it should be recognized that all broken homes are not necessarily poor ones 
for the child, and all intact homes are not good ones merely because of the 
presence of two parents. Indeed, there are some who hold that it might be 
better for children if families in bitter conflict were socially dissolved. 

After the shock of the family break has gone and the time of stress has 
passed, gradually readjustment occurs among children (10, 23, 41, 46, 53). 
The age and the maturity of the child, and the closeness of the parental 
attachment, as well as the suddenness of the impact have a bearing on the 
outcome. In some cases the effect may be delayed until adolescence when the 
particular child may have greater need for parental images and guidance (13). 

From their special point of view, psychiatrists consider the first years of 
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infancy as highly crucial ones, at which time, they hold, the Чери ийи a 
ште: (especially) may cause serious and lasting damage to the е а 
ч А At ages 3 to 5 the effect may still be serious, diminishing 
mem although, up to age 16 the child may 
effects of such a loss (3, 4, 9, 14, 16, 20, 2 
in foster homes or for adoption are in 
very early child placement (2, 24). 
While the emotional and other deprivations res 
a parent are important, and while t 
"plastic" ages) are highly signi 
In a broad sense 


remain susceptible to the 
5). Agencies which place oru 
Practice guided by the principle o 


ulting from the loss of 
he first seven years of childhood a 
ficant, other factors should not be ogre dn 
, infant care may not be the sole or even singularly E 
mining factor in later careers. There are some who hold that there s 
fixity in human growth and that for all normal individuals the potentia $i 
of change is paramount (5, 8, 38, 39). This view holds rather for jf 
concept of resiliency and adaptation. It should be appreciated also that in 


‚ А s MÀ in his 
the community there are many agencies ready to assist the individual in 
socialization and acculturation—where the family fails him. 


B. Generar POPULATION 


Р Р, 3 $ 7 д r are 
Detailed data about family circumstances of children in this country 
notoriously deficient. Miscella 


neous information is available, however, wii 

enables us to establish a few useful points of reference for this study 0 
delinquency. 

1. Taken as a whole 

desertion and divorce 


INFORMATION 


» it is likely 


an by 
that more marriages are broken 
than by death duri 


ng the years of childbearing (19, n 
no children) currently exceed dea zd 
omes in the first 12 years or so of marria£ 
(19, 813. 


3. Orphanhood before the a 


ge of 18 has dimi 
dren are older childr 


il- 
nished ; and, orphaned eh 


д able 
€n—more so than а generation ago (49, 50) (see = 
I. 
TABLE 1 
OnPHANHOOD BEFORE THE АСЕ ОЕ 18 IN THE UNITED STATES 
3 
1920 1953 1920 sare 
Age distribution Per cent of all c hane 
Age group Per cent in age group огр 
Total 100.0 100.0 16.3 - 
(Under 18) ` " 0 
0-4 9.6 6.5 — ^ 9 
5- 9 25.0 21.6 — 8,7 
10-14 38.4 38.8 — 14.2 
15-17 27.0 33.1 
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4. Children from socially broken homes nowadays probably outnumber 
the orphaned children. They are younger than the orphaned group and 
they are also. much younger than the child population in general. 

The youthfulness of children in divorce cases is shown by the results of 
a Philadelphia study relating to the period 1937-1950 (21). About 12 
per cent of the offspring in the Primary marriage group (both parties mar- 
ried once only) were over the age of 18 at the time of separation, but the 
age distribution of those under 18 years was as follows: Under 3 years, 
22.5 per cent; 3 to 6 years, 31.5 per cent; 7 to 9 years, 16.9 per cent; 
10 to 14 years, 19.6 per cent; 15 to 17 years, 9.5 per cent. In the same 
age groupings orphans under 18 years of age in the United States in 1953 
showed the following distribution: 2.5, 10.8, 14.8, 38.8, and 33.1 per cent, 
respectively (49). Unpublished data on desertion and nonsupport cases in 
Philadelphia disclosed the ages of the offspring of white primary marriages 
to be: Under 8 years, 61.7 per cent; 8 to 14 years, 19.5 per cent; 15 to 17 
years, 4.8 per cent; older and out-of-wedlock children, 14.0 per cent. 

It is clear from the foregoing that nearly half of the children affected 
by divorce of their parents, and well over half of those affected by desertion 
(nonsupport) are under 7 years of age (29, 30, 32, 33, 34, 51, 52). 

5. With each succeeding level of age we find increasingly larger pro- 
portions of children from broken homes as a whole. This is particularly 


true for the orphaned group, and moderately so beyond the age of 10 years 


for the socially broken class of homes. 


C. Tue Аск RELATIONSHIP IN CRIMINAL GROUPS 


In one study made of probation cases in Cincinnati, Ohio, in 1930 the 
"lack of proper home training during character forming years" and the 
broken home were found to be the most important "causal" factors in later 
delinquency of children. Harmful associates and a bad environment fol- 
lowed closely upon these factors (36). It has also been proposed that a 
large share of the responsibility for [juvenile] recidivism can be traced to 
the formative period of personality" (11, р. 561), that “most criminal ca- 
reers have their inception very early in life” (26, p. 534), and “the longer 
the homes remain broken the greater the number of delinquents” (28, рр. 
375-78). Unfortunately, adequate information on these and other points 
is lacking. 

1. Prisoners and Parolees 

It is rather well known that a high proportion of broken homes is found 
among prisoners and felons in their youth. In addition, as shown by a Census 
tabulation of prisoners in 1923, there was a cumulative rise in the proportion 
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of broken homes by age. According to this report, “common a 
suggests that these prisoners Were as a rule separated from their parents a 


remark (47, p. 30). 


Parolees in New York State in 1952 whose homes were broken before 


the age of 16 (including illegitimates) showed the break in their family 
have occurred as follows: Under age 6, 58.5 per cent; under age 9, 72. 
per cent; under age 12, 85.6 Per cent (35, p, 192). 


2. Juvenile Delinquents 
a. The Gluecks’ Studies. 


e higher among the ш 
(50 per cent versus 29 per cent), the brea 
for the delinquent children (17, pp. 76-77, 


z at their first misbehavior was : 
years, and at their first court appearance 12,4 years, a difference of 4 усаг 
(17, p. 97 ; 18, pp. 27, 293). As it has so often been stated, not all children 


Inquencies are "brought to book," and as the Glueck studY 


ifie 
арреагапсе many children of a um 
history of Several years and a preced! 


Virtually the only reference regulaly 
the relationship of age to iiie (RA 
McKay Study of 1,675 delinquent «m 
umerous defects exist in the design of 
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broken home aspect of their investigation. It should be noted that (a) the 
control group probably contained delinquents in it to an unknown degree; 
(^) there was a selectivity in police referrals of children to court (no doubt 
by age, too), with many cases being adjusted by the Police informally; and 
(c) the delinquent group included more serious cases than prevailed in the 
community as a whole, and recidivists as well as first offenders. The num- 
ber of children at ages 10 and 11 in the delinquent group is far below what 
one would expect in a more generally drawn sample of delinquents, and 
court authority practically ceased at age 16 in Chicago as regards “delin- 
quents" (42, 43; 11, 12, 33, 44, 45). 

All in all, considering the nature of the Shaw-McKay data, the results 
and the broken home ratios by age must be viewed with great reservations. 
The irregularity of the broken home rates by age is also worth noticing. 

c. Institutionalized delinquents. The Bureau of the Census published 
data on juvenile delinquents in public institutions in 1933 (48). The 
Proportion of broken homes at the time of institutional commitment is un- 
doubtedly higher than that which prevails in the delinquent group as a 
whole, as a recent study has demonstrated (33). Moreover, since recidivists 
are included, the data do not refer to age at the time of first arrest (much 
less the time of first infraction of the law). Here, too, irregularities appear 
in the broken home proportions, age by age, which suggest further caution to 
be taken in their use. 

These figures on institutionalized delinquents, subclassified by sex and 
color, do show a pattern similar to the Shaw-McKay findings: that is, the 
Proportion of broken homes does not rise with the age of the child! 

d. Philadelphia data. A set of data on broken homes relating to children 
who were arrested and charged with committing delinquent acts in Phila- 
delphia from 1949 to 1954, numbering 24,811 first offenders, was arranged 
according to age of child and the type of family disruption at the time of 
the first court contact (see Table 3). Here, too, because of the nature of 
the information and the irregularities in the age-to-age percentages, one 
must not put too close a credence in the figures for specific ages. No doubt 


some of this could be due to misreporting. | | 

One thing stands out quite clearly. There is a fair degree of uniformity 
in the proportion of children with broken homes whatever the age of first 
offense for which the child was arrested and given a hearing. The expec- 
tation is that the proportion of the child population having broken homes 
would rise with increasing age. Hence, if the broken home were merely a 
constant factor in the delinquency syndrome, the delinquents should also 
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show an increasing degree of broken homes with advancing age. Such is 
not the case. 

The immediate thought is that as the child becomes older the broken 
home has less of an impact upon him. In time he also adjusts to this circum- 
stance. And, other agencies and social forces, plus a certain maturity, may 
enable him to make the necessary adjustment without becoming embroiled 
in misconduct. 

Whatever the explanation, it must be recognized from these data on first 
offenders that the factor of the broken home in child delinquency has dimin- 
ishing importance with advancing years of age. It is unlikely that the 
number of broken home children is sufficiently reduced with age by deduction 
therefrom of children who have already been counted as first offenders. 
There might be some bias in official apprehensions and actions regarding 
very young offenders lacking parental supervision (the broken home espe- 
cially), but this hardly has significance in the central ages of delinquency. 

At ages 16 and 17 the percentages of broken homes seem to drop some- 
what for boys, but not for girls. If these figures are true, some interesting 
explanations come to mind. However, considering the different adminis- 
trative handling of the older boys’ case records in this period, the variation 
in the pattern for boys cannot be offered with assurance at these ages, and 
it shall have to be checked in future studies. Even at ages 16 and 17 the 
broken home relationship in delinquency is still apparent. It could be argued 
that delinquent children may come largely from lower socio-economic levels 
where family disruption of all kinds is more prevalent, and that this could 
create the seeming relationship. This would be saying, however, that delin- 
quents come from a Philadelphia population composite in which at ages 
16-17 one-fourth of the white children and one-half of the Negro children 
have broken homes—which seems unlikely. 

If we examine the orphaned group separately we do find this group to 
follow the general pattern of expectancy with some variations. With ad- 
vancing age a larger proportion of children in each sex and color category 
show homes broken by death. On the other hand, at the younger ages the 
great share of broken homes of first offenders is attributable to unmarried 
parentage or social disruption of the f : 

Orphanhood once accounted for a much larger proportion of broken homes 
among delinquent children. In recent years mortality has diminished as à 
cause of family break-up and the establishment of Social Security benefits 
has removed Я large part of the economic deprivation and related conse- 
quences of orphanhood. The child of the socially disrupted home, however, 
is not only younger, he is also more disadvantaged in sundry ways. 


amily. 
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The child of the divorced or deserted parent and the ii Aci E 
have a whole set of different circumstances with which to content | ot 
him or her, especially, we might expect that in the tender m E in 
the necessary guidance, care, and attention may not be available. м child 
outset, the socially disordered family may hinder the acceptance by the je 
of community norms and values. But, with the older child, there wou = 
less of a direct dependence on his “family.” Having a broader social a as 
ness the adolescent can understand and respond more rationally. With К 
passage of time, if family disruption occurred earlier, the bic iig di 
this disorganization might also be expected to lose its lacerating iei E 
This could be one explanation for the lessening effect of the socially broke 
home factor in the delinquency picture with older children. ally 

The Philadelphia data indicate that illegitimate parentage and socia h 
broken homes are considerably more common among female offenders (bot 
white and Negro) than among the boys. When one realizes, in cwm 
with this result, that there are about as many boys as there are girls W й 
are born out of wedlock, then illegitimate parentage among girl offender 
(especially the younger girls) looms as a rather large factor in fema а 
delinquency. In the same context, socially broken homes among girls (esp? 


_ : E "i: ile diff- 
cially younger girls) seem to play an important part in their juvenile - 
culties with the law. 


: ‹ А r re- 
“Divorce” as an element in the picture is probably not as carefully 


: ite 
ported as one would wish, in order to make a precise analysis. nca 
children show a greater degree of this kind of family dissolution. As ue 
boys and girls, there is not much difference here in the Negro group; ?"^ 


. а t ts 
among the whites, the girls show a higher proportion of divorced pare? 
(once again, in the younger ages especially). 


D. Couxcrusiox 


re 
The age of the child at the time of his family’s disruption and the ш 
of the break tend to define the way 


he is affected by the calamity to ym 
On the whole orphanhood is occurring less often and later in а E: in 
lifetime. Social disruption of the family, on the other hand, has gtOW? , , 
Scope and takes place particularly during the child's younger years. 
homes of many delinquent children are broken long before they reac 
official ages of delinquency. In fact, over half of all children under 
years of age whose families have been socially disrupted are less ge о 
years of age and about 70 per cent of such children are under the 48^ if 
10. The delinquencies of children 


š to 
occur in the ages following, 10 
years—where about 90 per cent of the offenders are found. 


the 


7% 
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It is also known that in the predelinquent years a very large proportion 
of delinquent children commit acts of misconduct. Hence, it can be seen, 
the official delinquencies which start to mount at age 10 are to some extent 
a consequence of the earlier years of deprivation and maldirection (17, p. 95; 
18, pp. 20, 293; 20). 

The high proportion of broken homes of all types among young children 
(especially girls) is rather convincing evidence of the undesirable conse- 
quences to children of the social or fortuitous misadventures of their parents. 

The other major result of this study is in agreement with previous find- 
ings: the broken home factor varies in importance and in type with advancing 
age of child. The overall relationship in delinquency diminishes with age. 
No critical age is discernible. As regards official delinquency of first offenders 
the importance of family dissolution is still in evidence but not as strongly 
as in the younger years. 
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THE “WHO AM I" TEST* 


Jewish Family aud Children’s Service, Boston 


Martin M. Grossack 


A. INTRODUCTION 


Despite the importance of the self-concept in clinical psychology, there have 
been few techniques available for direct, simple measurement of this variable. 
This paper describes a new method of measuring the self, developed from 
social-psychological theory (3), that the writer has found valuable in a 
clinical setting as part of the total test battery used in psychodiagnosis. 

Theoretically, we accept the hypothesis that “human behavior is organized 
and directed by the individual's attitudes towards himself" (3). In the 
theorizing of sociologists, personality theorists, social psychologists, and 
psychiatrists, the self is crucial as a conceptual tool. 

The Who Am I test attempts to measure the self as the individual re- 
spondent perceives himself—the phenomenal self. However, it also is in- 
fluenced by how the respondent wishes others to perceive him, since responses 


to the test are given in a social setting. 


B. ADMINISTRATION OF THE TEST 


A blank piece of paper numbered from 1-20 is given the respondent in 
either an individual or group setting. About 12 minutes is ample for admin- 


istration. The following instructions are given verbally or mimeographed at 


the top of each page<3) 
There are 20 numbered blanks on the page below. Please write 20 
answers to the simple question “Who Am I" in the blanks. 
Just give 20 different answers to this question. Answer as if you were 
giving the anwers to yourself, not to somebody else. Write the answers 
in the order that they occur to you. Don't worry about logic or im- 
portance. Go along fairly fast for time is limited. 


C. Previous RESEARCH 


Kuhn and McParten (3) describe consensual and sub-consensual responses 


to this test. Consensual refers to behavior, roles, or characteristics that are 


easily objectively validated such as “husband, doctor, six feet tall, American.” 


* Reccived in the Editorial Office on May 23, 1958. 
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-i sens response: re i i such as 
b sensual res sa more personal and isosyncratic, 
he sub-con S y 
“honest intelligent, friendly,” and аке COVERS | s А 
ager (2) finds the technique novel and interesting. 
Fes 


is sub-consensual 
Persons list consensual statements before they list any sub-coi im 
statements and, after having listed one subconsensual statement, p 


s А as а 
tically never list any more consensual statements .... 2 MX ran 
gend | " 
Guttman scale it yields a reproducibility of over +. si T E н 
that the responses order themselves as they do is provocative an 
noting (2). 


В "w^ "um on the 

Kuhn and McParten (3) suggest its clinical use and M ad 

basis of their preliminary work, that possibly "those with few if T D ien 
statements to make have symptoms of emotional disturbance. 


Я simi echnique 
gestions for clinical use may be found in (1) where a similar t 
is presented. 


D. CLINICAL INTERPRETATION AND ANALYSIS 


The writer has found certain scorable features valuable as well Ше 
intuitive, qualitative interpretations now used with most projective aa 
Quantitatively, the number of responses is considered first. Some pe 
give few if any responses, others are reluctant to stop at 20. Then the Fe P 
of consensual and sub-consensual responses is considered as well as t él ed 
quence of response type and the consistency of remaining at either leve 
mixing the type of response. - 

An analysis is then made of the content in terms of the salience or abse a 
of certain features: (a) type and number of kinship, occupational and M ess 
membership roles; (5) physical characteristics and evaluation made of t un 
(с) traits and attitudes (with especial note of positive and negative deli 
references) ; (d) goals, aspiration levels; (e) conflicts, bizarre ideas, 
sions, idiosyncracies, | 

Qualitatively, the reader may find the following protocols of interest: 

Schizophrenia, paranoid type 
І am God, the Father Almighty, 
Maker of heaven and earth. 


I need to get out of these 
god damned straps. 


What the hell is going on here? 
I am the Divine Redeemer, 
Schizophrenic, chronic undifferentiated type 


My name is — — 
I have no real estate, 


There is an ardent desire to recover from illness 
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I am grateful to receive letters and messages. 

I am most interested in securing employment. -- - 

Perhaps a politician could be persuaded to encourage interest and 
financial aid to the ill. 1 intend to make a special investigation con- 
cerning a certain dread disease .--- 

A former friend informed me, that a long since dead mutual ac- 
quaintance had had this disease. 

I would suggest that only visitors, requested by the patient, be al- 
lowed to visit said patient. 


Chronic, agitated depression 

Idiot, moron, ingrate, infidel, ex-wife, ex-mother, ex-member of so- 
ciety, nothing, corpse, moral wreck, mental wreck, physical wreck, ex- 
daughter, ex-sister, ex-neighbor, no-good, no-good, no-good, scared 
woman, scared woman. 
Sociopathic personality reaction, alcohol addiction 

1. (name), 1 drink, I'm at Longview, I got web fingers, I weigh 
149 lbs., I got brown eyes, brown hair, $75 shoe. 

2. (name) 5'10” tall, blue eyes, brown hair, 140 lbs. I try to be a 


sociable guy, hard worker. 


Schizophrenia, hebephrenic type 
Put you pypu yound. pople uni. Put you pyper youndy. that you. 
that you. What dost that say. What do thy say. Where are you known. 


Chronic Brain Syndrome, intracranial infection 

I am the lady that have spell and I am the one that ran down the 
street without any clothes with my bible in my hand. I do not know 
anything when these spells come on me but my sister told me about 
all of it... will you forgive me, please. 


Mental deficiency with psychosis 

(name), domestic worker, well educated, have been in a home, learned 
and trained well at State School, mind my own business, like to be 
kind to everyone, I had 3 children, like to play all games and sports, 
don't like to be bossed around, if people want to give me good advice, 
I accept, never had to be in a hospital before, I'm responsible, know 
the law by heart, approve of good things not bad ones, liked my home 
and surroundings, like to help others as well as myself, I pay my in- 
come tax, I pay my insurance, I know the valuation of money. 


The above cases illustrate the variety of reactions in different patient 


groups. The instrument appears to be sensitive to the present condition of 


the respondent and may be valuable in studies that attempt to assess psy- 


chological change. Norms for age, sex, minority, and patient groups are 
relatively easy to secure. "The validity of this instrument has a similar defense 


to that proposed for the 7/-4-Y technique (1). 
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E. SUMMARY 


An approach to the measurement of the self-concept, the “Who Am 1 
Test,” is presented. The theoretical rationale, administration, ana sis, p 
vious research, and clinical utility of the instrument are described. Case 
protocols are presented. 
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MMPI CODE CONFIGURATIONS AS RELATED TO MEASURES 
OF INTELLIGENCE AMONG A STATE PRISON POPULATION* 


Reception Center, North Carolina Central Prison 
James Н. PANTON 


A. INTRODUCTION 

There have been several studies—Brower (1), Winfield (2), Levy, et al, 
(3)—reporting the relationship between measures of intelligence and Min- 
nesota Multiphasic Personality Inventory scores; however, none of these 
studies utilized profile patterning of configurational code interpretations in 
their approach. The method of coding MMPI profiles developed by Hatha- 
way (4) and extended by Welsh (5) places emphasis on the relative rank 
of the scale scores within the profile code (the scale with highest T-score 
being ranked first in the code, etc.) and the configurational patterning of the 
coded scales. By employing code analysis in the study of profile differences 
appearing between individual cases or groups of cases it is often possible to 
identify significant "real profile differences" which are not detectable when 
only T-score differences are taken into consideration. 

The purpose of this study is to determine if there are any significant 


changes in MMPI profile code configurations of prison inmates with an in- 


crease in intelligence as measured by the Revised Beta Examination. 


B. METHOD 


The valid MMPI records on 1079 white male prison inmates committed 
to the North Carolina State Prison during the calendar years 1955 through 
1957 were sorted into groups in accordance with their scores on the Revised 


Beta Examination (Table 1). 


TABLE 1 

10 Classification group* Beta IQ range N 

Superior 120-129 16 
Bright normal 110-119 127 
Average 90-109 655 
Dull normal 80- 89 193 
Borderline 70- 79 57 
Mental defective Below 70 31 


Total 1079 


* Wechsler's (6) system of IQ classification. 


* Received in the Editorial Office on May 26, 1958. 
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iati n 
The MMPI scale means, standard deviations, and coded profiles, as ате 
е d , А : й ы 
in Table 2, were computed for each JQ Classification group. This proce I 
2, 4 : 
mu followed by the computation of contingency coefficients (C) to determ 
wi 


TABLE 2 
Comparison or MMPI SCALE MEANS AND STANDARD Deviations or IQ 
CLASSIFICATION GROUPS 


$i 
Group Hs D Hy Pd Mf Pa Pt Sc Ma à 


Mental Defective 
(N—31) 


3.5 
Mean 667 68.9 62.1 73.9 531 62.7 63.5 67.3 бы ч 3 
SD 13.1 13.4 8.9 9.4 8.7 11.2 10.7 13.9 D 
* MMPI Code: ¥ 2 81 762 9 — 05 
Borderline 
(N= 57) 


4 
Mean 621 680 608 709 518 590 630 634 597 55 
SD 147 135 100 109 82 92 9.6 


MMPI Code: 4 2 87 139 — 605 
Dull Normal 


(N = 193) 54.5 
Mean 642 661 612 724 532 бр в 649 596 513 
SD 157 109 114 103 аз 124 13.8 158 119 ` 
MMPI Code: 4 2 817 63 9 — 9 
Average 
(N = 655) 


0 
Mean 597 631 ssa 714 у 58.7 597 582 594 5 1 
SD 153 129 127 оу 731 121 119 143 109  ? 


MMPI Code: 4 2 ~ 1796 83 50 
Bright Normal 


(N= 127) 0.8 
Mean 569 sis 596 7; 549 569 sgg 575 627 E) 
SD iie 122 99 ‘os 99 100 112 118 11.8 
MMPI Code: à 9 ~ 37 816 5 20 
Superior 
(N = 16) 


6 
a ea sy 570 552 54.6 61.4 450 
LM Bi M 73 102 74 95 84 10 
MMPI Code: 49 — 356 782 1/6 


* Welsh’s system of coding. 


the significance of the shift in code rank f 
with increase in Beta IQ. The shift in code г 
to be significant beyond the .01 lev 
code rank of the diagnostic scales 
whose shift in code rank produced 


or each of the diagnostic — 
ank of six of the scales was aco 
el of confidence, Table 3 presents the ere 
for each of the ТО groups. Those ane 
significant (2% are denoted by an аѕгег 
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TABLE 3 
MEAN Cope Ranks oF MMPI DIAGNOSTIC SCALES—IQ CLASSIFICATION GROUPS 
Diagnostic scale title Hs* D* Hy* Pd Mf* Pa Pt Sc* Ma* Si 
MMPI code designation 1 2 3 + 5 6 7 8 9 0 
Group 

Mental Defective + 2 7 1 10 6 5 3 8 9 
Borderline 5 2 6 1 10 $ + S 7 9 
Dull Normal + 2 7 1 10 6 5 3 8 9 
Average 3 2 8 1 9 6 + 7 5 10 
Bright Normal 6 9 3 1 8 7 + 5 2 10 
Superior 9 8 3 1 3 5 6 7 2 10 


* Indicates those scales whose shift in code rank with increase in intelligence is 
significant at the .01 level of confidence. 


C. RESULTS AND Discussion 


Inspection of the data presented in Tables 2 and 3 reveals that there is 
little change in profile configuration with increase in intelligence below the 
110 7Q level. However, as intelligence increases beyond the average range 
there is considerable change in profile patterning. The mood or feeling Scales 
1 (Hs), 2 (D), 7 (Pt) along with Scale 8 (Sc) are among the first five 
ranked scales on the profile codes of the below average /Q groups, and with 
the exception of Scale 8 maintain the same prominence within the average IQ 
group. The relative patterning of these scales among the lower JQ groups 
presents a close conformity to profile patterns usually associated with neu- 
roticism and anxiety. However, with the increase in intelligence above the 
109 IQ level Scales 1 and 2 are considerably reduced in code rank, and 
Scales 3 (Hy) and 9 (Ma) move up in rank to join Scale 4 (Pd) as the 
salient profile features. Scales 3, 4, and 9 are generally known as the character 
disorder scales, and they are usually prominent in the profiles of cases diag- 
nosed constitutional psychopathic inferior, psychopathic personality, socio- 
pathic personality, primary behavior disorder, etc. At this point it E 
y interesting to note that although there are no statistically sig- 
nificant differences existing between mean Scale 9 T-scores, ie. the scores 
remaining quite consistent at approximately T' — 60, when the scale is eval- 
uated in terms of its shift in code rank real configurative differences occur. 
'This appraisal of the róle played by Scale 9 appears to substantiate the 
contention that coding may reveal profile configurations which are obscured 
by graphic or tabular listing of 7-scores. 


Although Scale 4 is the first ranked scale in all the group profiles, it 
ithin the above average JQ groups. 
anied 


particular] 


assumes its most clinical significance w : 
A Scale 4 score of T = 65 ог above, when it is a clear spike accomp 
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by a low score on the neurotic triad, and a secondary elevation on Scale : 
is usually considered to be indicative of psychopathy. The relatively kn 
position of Scales 3 and 9, and the relatively "less clearness of the Sca E» 
spike within the lower JQ groups would tend to indicate that behavior di 

ficulties in persons with low IQ's are contributable more to factors evolving 
from their intellectual limitations rather than to psychopathic characteristics. 


The shift in code rank of Scale 5 (Mf) from the least ranked positions 
within the lower ТО groups to the 3rd ranked position within the Superior 
Group code is in conformity with the findings of Levy and Winfield that 
increase in male intelligence is associated with an increase in feminine In- 
terest patterns. Further study would be required before one could justify 
the interpretation that these higher Scale 5 scores are indicative of the 
existence of latent or overt homosexuality, 


ifferences in profile code configurations with 
the Revised Beta Examination. 
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IMPACT OF FAILURE ON GROUP COHESIVENESS* 


Department of Psychology, Queens College, Flushing, New York 


Benjamin B. WOLMAN 


A. THE PROBLEM 


The problem of group cohesiveness has been attacked by several research 
workers. French (4) compared eight organized groups with eight newly 
created groups and studied the reaction of their members to frustration. 
Conflicts about ways and means, as well as about goals, in addition to per- 
sonal rivalries, seemed to be the most disruptive forces in French's study. 
Libo (6) measured by a projective technique the tendency of individuals 
to stay in their group. Schachter (9) measured cohesiveness by asking his 
subjects whether they wanted to stay in their group, how often they would 
like to meet, and whether they would like to ask the other members to stay 
in the group. Festinger, Schachter, and Back (3) studied group cohesiveness 
in a housing project and measured the proportion of choices within the 
group as related to the number of choices made from the entire project. 
Several sociometric studies dealt with group cohesiveness (2, 5), and an 
index of group cohesion was presented by Proctor and Loomis (8). Yet, 
Cartwright and Zander (1, р. 88) wrote that “relatively few systematic 
studies have been conducted with the purpose of determining the factors 
increasing or decreasing group cohesiveness.” 

The purpose of this paper is to suggest a way in which some of the factors 
that influence group cohesiveness under stress could be assessed. Cohesiveness 
is defined here as the tendency of individuals to stay in their group. The 
more members want to stay in their group and the stronger they want to 
stay, the more cohesive is the group. Thus cohesiveness could be measured 
by taking the product of the number of members who choose to stay in the 
group and the intensity of their choices. This choice must be somehow 
related to the needs of the individuals and the way these needs are met in 


the group, provided the group is voluntary. In a democratic society no one 
he group to satisfy some of his needs. Let 


joins a group unless he expects t d 
and the willingness to do so 


us call the ability to satisfy needs “power,” 
“acceptance” (1+). 


Obviously group relations and behavior depend upon power and accept- 


* Accepted for publication by Gardner 
1957, but delayed in publication. 


Murphy of the Editorial Board in March, 
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" ally are. 

but not necessarily upon power and acceptance as they tig ei 

ae wen in which the members of a group see each other in = ae “a 
3 i i i More specifically, 

determine their behavior. ] 

acceptance seems to í ай 

Е of group members depends оп what kind of needs they re 
what they think about each other’s ability to satisfy these needs, and 4 

their willingness to do so. Accordingly, 


ue : tö 
motivation and perception seem 
determine the interindividual relationships 


Groups can be divided into three categories (16): If people join a group 
having in mind receiving power and acceptance, 
group. If they join a group with the idea of 
and acceptance, it is a mutual acceptance group. 
the purpose of giving without receiving, 
types of social relationship may be illus 
An infant’s relation to mother is instru 
a mutual acceptance relationship ; 
ally vectorial. Any group is what 
in order to receive protection and 
mental for him. 


this group is an instrumental 
giving and receiving pm 
If people join a group wit 

this is a vectorial group. The three 
trated with the following examples. 
mental; a well adjusted marriage 15 
mother's relationship to her infant is usu- 
it is to its members; e.g., if a man marries 
to be "mothered," his marriage is instru- 


B. OBJECTIVES OF THIS STUDY 

Two hypotheses Were tested in this experiment. 
mental and vectorial groups cohesiveness 
power than with acceptance, while in mutu 
is more highly correlated with accept 


First, that in — 
A 1 : 
15 more highly correlated w es 
ivene 
al acceptance groups, cohesiven 


, eme ive 
ance, Since individuals seek to A E 
and not to give in an instrumental £roup, the more the group satisfies t 


needs, the more they like to stay there. This cannot hold true for ейи 
acceptance groups. In this kind of a group individuals want to give wo 
to take; even if ta ng may still serve as a source 0 

i The attitude of members t9 


king is impaired, givi 


a group. In a vectorial group 
power comes again to the fore, Members of such a group are serving ? 
common goal or ideal. The more they think about the usefulness of wed 
group, and the higher they estimate the ability of their co-members to satisfy 
the common need and 


. be 
to serve the common goal, the more they will 
inclined to Stay in their group. 


The second hypothesis deals With failure, ia 
damaging to the cohesiveness of instrumental, less to that of mutual ае 
ance, least to that in vectorial groups, When a group fails to achieve м 
objectives, cohesiveness is likely to suffer, It must suffer most in group 


t 
Failure will probably be mos 
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which are instrumental in gratification of the needs of their members. 
Cohesiveness should suffer very little in groups which are ready for self 
sacrifice for a common goal. 

These two hypotheses grew out of a series of empirical studies that dealt 
with friendship relationship (10), class-room situations (11), spontaneous 
groups in childhood and adolescence (12), social development in Israeli 
adolescents (13), and clinical studies (15). 


C. SUBJECTS AND PROCEDURE 


Fifteen subjects were chosen from the student body in social psychology 
classes and divided into three groups equated for age, education, and status 
in college. Each group was composed of three men and two women. Each 
group worked in a separate room, and a supervisor and two observers were 
attached to each group. No communication between the groups was per- 
mitted. Each group had two meetings, and on each meeting the same task 
was given to all the groups. 

At each meeting each subject received a card with 10 names, a total 
of 50 names for each group. Each group received the same five cards. The 
subjects were told that their cards contained 10 names of well known psy- 
chologists, and their task was to describe the activities of those 10 psychol- 
ogists. A failure to give a description or a false description was marked 
by zero; one correct item, by one point; more than one item, by two. At 
the first meeting three names out of 10 were fictitious, at the second meeting 
six out of 10; at the second session all groups faced twice the number of 
fictitious names. 

The characteristics of instrumental, mutual acceptance, and vectorial 
groups were instilled in the three experimental groups by special instructions. 
The members of one of the groups were told that they were to get individual 
marks on the test which would have a bearing on their final grade. They 
were permitted to help each other if they wished to. The instruction aimed 
at creating a situation in which every one would like to be helped in a test 
which looked quite important to the subjects. Thus an instrumental type of 
a group was encouraged. 

The members of the second group were told that their group would 
receive a total mark composed of the sum of individual marks, and the 
total mark would be divided equally between the members. Obviously they 
should help each other, because the more they codperated, the higher the 
marks earned by both the group аза whole and by its members. In this 
manner the mutual acceptance type of a group was promoted, and the “give 


and take” idea encouraged. 
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The members of the third group were told that their group was one 
for the benefit of science and that they were See 4 УА me 
experiment. They were permitted to cooperate. | Мо marks cou | Ps ee 
in this group. Accordingly the unselfish, giving, vectorial attitu 

uraged. 
a? d end of each session Statograms were administered. A сие 
is a new research instrument that measures how people perceive мү 
in terms of power and acceptance. The statometric technique permits a я 
tional ratings on leadership and choice. The latter resembles Moreno 


(7,8) sociometric technique, but it is based on a different rationale and 
applies new mathematical formulae (14). 

In the reported experiment statogr; 
and choice ratings. Three questions wi 
was: “Whom do y 
ful performance o 


ams were used for power, acceptance, 
ere posed. The first (power) question 
ou consider as capable of contributing most to the success- 
f the task assigned to you?" Each subject was requested 
to mark with a plus sign those whom he consid 
problem. Then each subject assigned a rank order to the plus marks, the 
highest plus number indicating the most capabl 


» 
e person or the "strongest 
Lr soran kest 
one, and the lowest number indicating the least capable or the “weake 
one. 


ered capable of solving the 


The second question dealt with the w 
each other as seen by 
most friendly person 
friendly опе. 


ais el 
illingness of the members to € 
each of them. The highest plus number indicated t 

and the highest minus sign indicated the most un 


The third question was r 
whom they would like to 
Following the same procedure as before, the hi 


the most desirable, and the highest minus the least desirable individuals. 
It was expected that the 


failure of all groups at the second session t° 
resolve the assigned task would produce considerable changes in the mutua 
ratings of the subjects on Power, acceptance, and choice, 
The scores obtained on t ап be graphically presented ОП 
quasi-Cartesian ordinates, and four individual and group quotients of рое 
acceptance, choice, and leadership computed (14), Since the reported mn 
ment does not deal with the status of each individual within a grouP pe 
with the dynamics of inter-individual interaction, only group quotients an 
here presented. All group quotients were computed in the same way, ©" 
the Group Power Quotient is 


, " А ced 

elated to cohesiveness, The subjects were ask А 
A. е ot. 

remain in their group and whom they would п 


he statogram c 


GPQ = РХ 200 
№ (N-1) 
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where N indicates the number of members and P the sum of all scores of 
power given by all members to all members. 

The СРО indicates how the group members evaluate the ability of the 
group to satisfy their needs; it is the power of a group as perceived by its 
members, The GAQ (Group Acceptance Quotient) indicated how the group 
members evaluate the willingness of the group to satisfy their needs; the 
GAQ represents the atmosphere of friendliness as perceived by the ване 
of the group. The ССО (Group Choice Quotient) indicates to what extent 
the subjects choose one another in terms of remaining in the group. The 
GCQ represents the centripetal forces and its cohesiveness. i 


D. RESULTS 


The results obtained in this experiment are tentative, since no effort was 
made to validate the data in a pilot experiment with a limited number of 
subjects. In this experiment the scores which indicate cohesiveness were 
highly correlated with scores of choice and power in the instrumental and 
mutual acceptance groups (see Table 1). The rank-order coefficient of cor- 


TABLE 1 
RANK-CORRELATION OF CHOICE SCORES WITH POWER AND ACCEPTANCE SCORES 
Experiment I Experiment II 
Instrumental Group 
Choice-Power .80 95 
Choice-Acceptance 1.00 $7 
Mutual Acceptance Group $ 
Choice-Power .05 20 
Choice-Acceptance 82 .90 
Fectorial Group 
Choice-Power 87 80 
Choice-Acceptance 67 72 


relation between choice and power scores in the instrumental group was 80 


in the first experimental session and .95 in the second. In the vectorial group 
the correlation between choice and power scores was 87 in the first session, 
and .80 in the second. As was expected, the coefficient of correlation between 
choice and power was much lower in the mutual acceptance group, namely, 
05 in the first and .20 in the second session. 

The rank-order correlations between choice and acceptance show less 
regularity. Only the mutual acceptance group reveals fairly consistent co- 
efficients of correlation between choice and acceptance scores, as Was antici- 
pated. This coefficient is .82 in the first experimental session and .90 in the 
second. In the instrumental group the coefficient of correlation between 
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choice and acceptance scores declines from 1.00 in the first i .57 he: 
second session. In the vectorial group this coefficient went up € San 
the first session to .72 in the second. Obviously the failure of a g al 
in the second session had a different impact on intra-group relations in = 
three groups, causing a considerable decline їп acceptance scores in t 
instrumental group. No effort was made to analyze the statistical significance 
of these changes for reasons mentioned above. The main consideration was 
given to explorations of research possibilities and research tools rather than 
to finding a final proof or disproof of the postulated hypothesis. At any rate, 
this experiment fell in line with the main hypothesis which said that т 
hesiveness in instrumental and vectorial groups is better correlated wit 
power, and in mutual acceptance groups better correlated with acceptance. 
The second hypothesis of this Paper was that cohesiveness in an instru- 
mental group will suffer most when the group will be exposed to hardships 
and least in a vectorial group. Table 2 presents the change in group quo- 


TABLE 2 
Group QUOTIENTS 
Experiment I Experiment II Difference 

Instrumental Group 

GPQ 68 60 =$ 

GAQ 54 50 —4 

GCQ 60 46 —14 
Mutual Acceptance 

Group 

GPQ 70 74 p 

GAQ 78 74 —4 

GCQ 86 80 =i 
Vectorial Group 

GPQ 92 +6 

GAQ 54 38 + 20 

GCQ 90 92 +2 


tients that took place in all groups when they were exposed to failure in 
the second experiment, ] 


A ; о 
© mention that the maximum 


observers confirm it) the members of the i 
faith in each other's Possibility to be hel 
acceptance quotient was noti 
50 in the second. T 


me 
nstrumental group have lost 50 


+ to 
at the first experiment 


k А tient 
ed was in the group choice quo 
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This loss of 14 points in choice quotient in the instrumental group com- 
pares unfavorably with a loss of six points in the mutual acceptance group 
and a gain of two points in the vectorial group. The mutual acceptance 
group has gained four points in the group power quotient (from 70 in the 
first to 74 in the second experiment), lost four points in acceptance (from 
78 to 74), and lost in the choice quotient six points (from 86 to 80). Only 
the vectorial group gained in all three quotients. The power rose from 92 
in the first to 98 in the second experiment, the acceptance quotient rose 
from 54 to 74 and the choice rose slightly from 90 to 92. This is the only 
increase in cohesiveness noticed in the described study. 

It is worthwhile to mention that though the value of each group quotient 
indicates a certain distribution of power, acceptance, and choice within a 
given moment, in this experiment we have been interested in the change 
that took place in an adverse situation, The fact that the group choice 
quotients were in the first experiment respectively 60 in the instrumental, 
86 in the mutual acceptance, and 90 in the vectorial group is of little 
significance for our study. In a series of experiments that followed the 
reported one some of the instrumental groups had very high group choice 
quotient, ie, a high degree of cohesiveness. This is quite possible. How- 
ever, the problems raised in this paper concerned the (a) correlations be- 
tween choice and power and acceptance, (5) the impact of failure on the 
choice quotients. From the angle, the value of the quotients in the first 


experiment is of little importance. 


E. Discussion 


The present experiment should not be considered as a proof or disproof 
of the hypothesis. It is one out of a series of pilot experiments and its 
purpose is to introduce a new method in group dynamics and to help pave 
the way for more precise experiments in which all possible variables would 
be strictly controlled, and the subjects in the three respective types of groups 
be rigorously matched. These experiments, some of them already started, 
will permit a sound statistical analysis (variability, level of confidence, etc.) 
which has been omitted in the present paper. 

Within these limitations the discussion of the present experiment has to 
be confined to methodological considerations leaving out, at least tempo- 
rarily, any effort to discuss the validity of the proposed hypothesis. 

It is interesting to note that the GPQ (group quotient of power) declined 
in the instrumental group only. Undoubtedly all three groups were exposed 
in the second session to the same degree of hardship. All three groups had 
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task in which 60 per cent of the names were qe Nim 
Pih ой ated a feeling of frustration in all three groups. This fee "i 
re vedere have led to a decline in mutual rating of power. prod 
E Mp meri as the ability to satisfy needs; since the need to ape 
ER has been largely unsatisfied, a general feeling of ip oriole i 
have been created. As the observers have reported, the group cde 
s to the unsolved tasks and got no y € 
In an interview after the experiment one group member who mee * н 
all his co-members with negative marks on the power scale i air meth 
follows: “At the first experiment they helped me, so I gave pot ЕЕ 
marks on the Statogram. At the second experiment they were of lit 
and I gave them accordingly lower marks." 
This did not happen in the mut 


‘ The 
ual acceptance and vectorial groups. 
reason for it is quite simple, 


" ality 
People respond to reality, but not to re x 
it i i T T as 
as it is, but as it is Perceived by them, The statogram does not me mad 
чи Еа 
how much Power groups or individuals Possess but how people are perc 


В Р rer of an 
by each other in terms of power. The Statogram measures the power 
individual as seen by other individu 


in the mutual acceptance and in the pee 
the power ratings. The members of thes 
han the members of the instrumental group 
€y experienced the same failure, Thus the та 
ing is hardship, obstacle, ше, 
а part of reality and another thing is the feeling е 
the reaction of a person to failure. This reaction Is sa 
failing, of being inadequate, of being frustrated. The 
all groups were exposed to th 
Teacted to it differently, The members of the 
helped; while disappointed as to the ability of th 
they gave each other lower Scores in terms of р 
the same in Tegard to choice, 

willing to give and to get; 


е same hardship, but y 
instrumenta] wanted to 

1€ other members to do itd 
Ower, and consequently on 
al acceptance group people 
weakness of all group р 
© much change in power wee 
ice ratings. The members of 


| А | which 
1 The writer mad inary experiments with Self-statogram Ое rate 
of how others hav ratings 
compared to reality гав 
and abnormal Pe plied in 
ing the Present paper have been ap 
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despite hardships they were doing their best and had very little if any 
feeling of frustration. 

One may criticize the experimental design because it has not provided 
for equal amounts of feeling of frustration. Obviously, it is feasible to ex- 
periment with groups in such a way that the decrease in Group Power Quo- 
tient is the same in all of them, and then to seek other variables. The 
Present experiment did not try to do it; its main Purpose was to find out 
how the behavior of the three respective group types will be affected by the 
same degree of real hardships. This is, indeed, a very important problem. 
In almost all life situations, such as classroom, industry, group work, Armed 
Forces, etc., groups are exposed to certain hardships. The degree of these 
hardships can be compared and sometimes even measured. It seems, therefore, 
to be quite important to find out to what extent failure influences the 
cohesiveness of groups, and the present experiment, it is hoped, has shown a 
new experimental method of attacking this difficult problem. 


F. Summary 


This paper tested experimentally the relationship between group cohesive- 
ness, defined as the willingness of individuals to stay in their group, and 
power, and acceptance. Power was defined as the ability to satisfy needs 
and acceptance as to the willingness to do so. A division of groups into 
three categories was suggested. In an instrumental group people seek to 
receive power and acceptance; in a mutual acceptance group people join 
having in mind to give and to take power and acceptance; in a vectorial 
group the aim of the people is to give power and acceptance either to some 
individuals or to an ideal. 

It was found that cohesiveness is better correlated to power than to 
acceptance in the instrumental and vectorial groups, and better correlated 
to acceptance in the mutual acceptance group. When all three groups were 
exposed to stress, cohesiveness has suffered most in the instrumental group 
and least in the vectorial group. 

All these findings are tentative and more experiments are forthcoming in 
order to corroborate the data obtained in this study. 
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THE INFLUENCE OF CERTAIN COMMUNICATOR CHARAC- 
TERISTICS ON LIP READING EFFICIENCY* 


Department of Psychology, University of Colorado 
BerNnicE EisMAN [отт AND Jogr Levy! 


A. PROBLEM 


Skilled lip readers have observed that the efficiency with which they read 
lips seems to vary not only from communicator to communicator but also 
from situation to situation with the same communicator. The present in- 
vestigation seeks to clarify this variation in lip reading efficiency by isolating 
one of its possible sources, viz., the róle of the communicator. 

Lip reading is here considered as a special communication skill, and as 
such it may be placed within the broader context of communication in general. 
The lip reader is an "interpreter" of symbols which are being produced 
and/or manipulated by some “communicator” (2). These symbols make 
up the content of the communication which the lip reader is attempting to 
understand and to which he responds. The degree to which his responses 
(interpretations) are congruent with the symbolic material (the cues pro- 
duced by the communicator) determines the success of the communication. 
In addition to the cues provided by the content of the communication, a 
number of other cues are present which elicit responses from the interpreter 
and influence his interpretation of the content: those provided by (а) the 
context of the situation (e.g. persons and objects present at the біте); 
(6) the medium of communication; and (c) the communicator (3). The 
present study is concerned with the cues provided by the communicator. 

The specific hypothesis being tested is: Lip reading is relatively more 
accurate when the interpreter has positive rather than negative feelings 
about the communicator. Studies not involving lip reading (4, 5, 6) have 
shown that sources of communication which are judged positive, prestigeful, 
and worthy of respect are more effective influencers of opinion than nega- 
tively evaluated sources. The present study focuses not on the effects of a 
communicator with respect to attitude or opinion change or agreement or 


* Accepted for publication by Leonard Doob of the Editorial Board, and received 
in the Editorial Office on June 5, 1958. А " 

1 The research reported in this paper was conducted at the University of Colorado 
under a grant to the senior author by the John Tracy Clinic, Los Angeles, California. 
The authors wish to express their thanks to Dr. Edgar Lowell, Administrator of the 
Clinic, for his encouragement and assistance. A more complete and detailed report 
of the research has been published by the John Tracy Clinic (1). 
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disagreement with the content but rather on understanding, or interpretation, 
of the content. 
B. METHOD 


1. Experiment I 


The first, or “Natural Group,” experiment utilized 10 natural groups 
of college students with three to five members in each group. These groups 
were study units from two lower-division psychology courses and, at the 
time of the experiment, each had been meeting together, once a weck, е 
approximately 10 weeks, so that members presumably had interacted wit 
each other sufficiently to have developed differential feelings about one 
another. Ss were untrained in lip reading. 

During the experimental session Ss were required to lip read every other 
member so that each had an opportunity both to communicate and to lip 
read. To eliminate audibility, but not visibility, the communicator read @ 
list of 12 sentences behind a one-way vision screen which made up b part 
of the wall separating him from the adjoining room in which the inter- 
Preters were seated. After each sentence the speaker paused for 20 seconds 


; ; : ; ive dif- 
and the lip readers wrote their version of what had been said. Five di 
ferent lists of equated average difficulty 


of 
were constructed from a group 
60 sentences for which em 


pirical difficulty scores were available? Difficulty 
here refers to difficulty of comprehension under lip reading conditions. 

At the end of the session group members were asked to “rank each member 
of your group (who is present now) according to how much you would 
prefer to have him or her be in your group next semester.” 


2. Experiment II 
This “Contrived Group” 


А i icators, 
experiment utilized two female communicat 
of pre-determined equiv. 


alent communicative ability (in lip reading sit 
ations), and 11 groups of lip readers with two to four members рег grouP: 
The two communicators were of similar height, weight, and general ар” 
pearance. The lip reading Ss were of normal hearing and had had no prio" 
lip reading experience, They were selected from a larger group of intro- 
ductory psychology students on the basis of scores which they had made Je 
the Iowa Lip Reading Film Test, Form 4 (8), so that members of a $128 


group would be fairly homogeneous in lip reading ability, АП members 9 
à group were of the same sex, | 


: half 
Each of the groups met with the two communicators to discuss, for I 


Е ` ing 
2 These 60 sentences are included within Forms 4 and B of the Iowa Lip Readi 
Film Test (8). 
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an hour, a current campus issue. The communicators were introduced, and 
functioned, as group leaders. Each communicator alternated, from group to 
group, in playing the rôle of an "aggressive" or “moderate” leader, as 
specifically defined in terms of differential behavior. Following the dis- 
cussion, Ss filled out a questionnaire in which they evaluated the two group 
leaders. A check was made on the effectiveness with which the two rôles 
had been played by the experimental communicators. The evaluative com- 
ments that group members had made about the two róle-playing discussion 
leaders were submitted to 10 judges (faculty and post-M.A. graduate stu- 
dents in psychology) who rated each comment, arranged in a random order, 
on a five-point affect scale. These judgements were found to be highly 
reliable. The mean rating of statements which had been made about the 
"aggressive" leader were then compared with the mean rating of statements 
that had been made about the "moderate" leader. A sign test (7) revealed 
that the difference between these two groups of ratings was significant 
(р <.01) in the direction of higher ratings (more positive affect) for the 
"moderate" than for the "aggressive" leader. 

At the same time and on the same day but two weeks after the discussions 
had taken place, each group met again. This time Ss were asked to lip read 
four speakers, each of whom read a 12-sentence list of equivalent difficulty 
behind a one-way vision mirror. The first speaker was always the same and 
was used to provide practice experience for the Ss. The other three 
speakers were the two communicators who had posed as group leaders during 
the discussions and another female speaker whose communicative ability had 
previously been found to be equivalent to that of the experimental communi- 
cators. These latter three speakers read sentences in a predetermined and 
varied order to control for order effects. 


C. RrsuLTS 
1. Experiment I 


Lip reading scores were calculated by dividing the number of correct 
words recorded by an interpreter by the maximum possible correct score 


3 The following general descriptions of the two róles were used as a basis for 
differentiating between them: aggressive— "keeps criticizing in a superior, smug, 
and nasty manner. Others in the group should see her as a disagreeable individual 
who is extreme, opinionated, and dogmatic. She should be seen this way vot because 
she is critical of CU students but because of the manner in which she gives these 
criticisms. She should show little respect for the opinions of others."; moderate— 
“tries to soothe ruffled feelings; she tries to see both sides of the argument; doesn't 
state too many of her own personal opinions but rather behaves like a true moderator 
of the discussion; should make clear that the purpose of the discussion is not to 
solve the problem but merely to get expressions of opinion.” 
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for the particular list c3 Es five lists ranged, in number of words 
i 72 to 80. T 

M oque ee (a) lip reading scores based upon ae ig 
communicators and (5) the position of these communicators in Ж men 
hierarchy, as determined by responses to the questionnaire € m 
was found by means of a x,? analysis (7) to be nonsignificant. E sera 
the four and five person groups, lip reading scores made on "e 
preferred" communicator were compared with scores made on ше ai 
preferred" communicator, however, the difference between these tw j^ ipd 
scores was found to be significant ( = 2.21; df = 23; p <.05). 

mary of these results is presented in Table ]. 


TABLE 1 


ione: SICATORS 
MEAN Lip READING SCORES MADE ox DIFFERENTLY PREFERRED COMMUNICAT 


Rank-preference position 
of communicators 


N р п ш у x ? 
> .20 
3-person groups 12 46 55 15 S05 
4-person groups 15% 39 34 31 i7 5.50 
5-person groups 9* 40 38 32 37 . 5 10 
© = 93 
Most Least 
preferred preferred 
4 & 5-person groups 24 40 .33 " 05 
(32 = .02) ($2.02) :—22125; 2 < 
were 
* The scores of one member of a 4-person and one member of a 5-person group, v 
not used due to misunderstood i 


; : ibility o 
nstructions in one case, and reported audib 
speakers in the other case. 


Although a general practice effect ww: 
reading efficiency from the first to the 


df = 6; p <.02), the difference in ес 
communicators was sho 


a f lip 
as found, i.e., iipravement py 
last communicator (x? = ferred 
iency on most and least pre ice 
b 2 i f this prac 
wn, by a x* test, not to be a function o Á tween 
elationship, in other words, was found to exist be 


Р ын. E š hem. 
communicators’ position in the trial Sequence and the $$? preference for t 
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different scores on different communicators. The possibility of an unantici- 
pated interaction between communicator and the róle played by her was 
consequently investigated. 


With scores made on the “control” speaker eliminated, a 2 x 2 analysis 
of variance was performed to test for the differential effects of (а) rôle 
played by the communicator, (b) communicator, regardless of rôle played, 
and for the interaction between them. The interaction variance was sig- 
nificant (р <.01), whereas the main effects when tested against the inter- 
action variance were not. А t-test revealed that scores made on one of the 
experimental communicators (Y) by Ss who had interacted with her when 
she played an "aggressive" leader were significantly higher (5 <.02) than 
scores made on her by Ss who had interacted with her when she played the 
"moderate" leader. The reverse situation was found to hold true of the 
scores made on the other experimental communicator (Y), i.e., higher scores 
by Ss who had seen her as "moderate" than by Ss who had seen her as 
"aggressive." This latter difference, however, fell short of significance. 


D. Discussion 


Evidence was obtained from the "Natural Group" experiment which 
supports the hypothesis: when members of a group had an opportunity to 
work together, they could lip read most preferred colleagues more efficiently 
than those least preferred. 

The results of the “Contrived Group" experiment, however, do not sup- 
port the hypothesis. Although the “moderate” leader elicited more positive 
affect following the discussions than did the "aggressive" leader, the 
"moderate" leader was not, subsequently, more efficiently lip read. Instead, 
a significant interaction was found to exist between the individual com- 
municator and the róle she played. Communicator Y was lip read better by 
those individuals for whose discussion she had played the aggressive leader; 
just the reverse was true for Communicator X (although not significantly). 


'These unexpected findings, considered in the light of the adjudged typical 
day to day behavior of the two girls, require explanation. In the opinion of 
the investigators! much of Y's behavior can be characterized as aggressive, 
independent, and dominant. №, on the other hand, might be described as 
humble, demure, and gentle. On numerous occasions .Y expressed dis- 
satisfaction with her portrayal of the "aggressive" leader, saying that she 
found it difficult to play this róle and much preferred that of the “moderate.” 

4 Both girls were members of an upper division class taught by the senior 
investigator. 
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; “age 
Y, on the other hand, verbalized enjoyment of, and confidence in, her “ag 
gressive” role and seemed to per fori it with yos —" 
It may be, therefore, that the naturalness of the ro ep “ шак ч 
the perceived distinctiveness of the communicators. | During um p ie 
Ss may have learned to make differential discrimination responses to um 
communicators which were later elicited in the lip reading eee а in 
Y played her natural "aggressive" róle and А her natural ipit м e 
the distinctiveness of the cues presented by the communicators may i^ ker 
greatest, thus enhancing discrimination between them. When the pure n 
municators were playing róles that were opposed to their natural = ech 
however, discrimination between them was perhaps more difficult h "i 
communicator may have tended to underplay the unnatural róle an x 
revert to more natural behavior, thus reducing the behavioral differs 
between them. In fact the investigators made such observations as they 
watched the discussions through a one-way vision screen. 
The two communicators were purposely selected so as to be similar Kup 
a number of dimensions, e.g., sex, height, weight, general physical к 
pearance, and communicative ability. The major difference between t "i 
was to have been with respect to the manipulated variable of róle par i 
When X and Y played "unnatural" roles, the difference resulting from bi 
róles did not obtain. When unnatural róles were played, therefore, v 
successful discrimination between the two communicators could be anticipate’ 
than when natural róles were executed. In the lip reading situation, more 
over, both Y and Y could be expected to be lip read with greater pa 
by Ss who had Previously perceived them in the discussion situation @ 
more distinctly different from one another than by Ss who had perceived jn 
as less distinctly different as a result of the paucity of differential i 
When the scores made on X-moderate and on Y-aggressive and also t 
scores made on X-aggressive and Y-moderate are combined in order to Гер; 
Tesent scores made on communicators who had played, respectively, “natura 


А : ып the 
and “unnatural” róles, the Proposed explanation receives confirmation : 
difference between the 


two means was found to be significant (¢ = an 
p <.02). 


E. Summary 


1. Two experiments tested the hypothesis th 
within the more general context of communic 
would be more efficient when the interpreter 
than negative feelings about the communicato 

2. Partial support for the above hy 


; d 
А sidere 
at lip reading, cons skill, 
ation as a communication. et 
(lip reader) has positive 
Be 


ne 
> Кү. 
pothesis came from the results 
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experiment in which it was found that "most preferred" group members 
were lip read significantly better than those "least preferred." 

3. 'The results of a second experiment suggest an additional communicator 
variable important for the prediction of lip reading efficiency, namely, 
distinctiveness or discriminability of the communicator in relation to others. 
Two experimental communicators who had róle-played “aggressive” and 
"moderate" discussion leaders were later lip read most efficiently by Ss who 
had seen them in that róle which was the most natural one for them to 
play, i.e., the one most like their own typical behavior. The hypothesis itself, 
however, was not supported even though Ss’ statements about the "moderate" 
leader were judged to indicate more positive affect than those made about 
the "aggressive" leader. 
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Now that there is a special ИРА journal completely devoted to the publication of 
book reviews, it is no longer necessary that other journals emphasize such publica- 
tion. It has always been our conviction that book reviews are a secondary order of 
publication unless they carry information that is equally important as the book. 
However, the publication of book titles is a very important service, and we shall 
continue to render that service. 

In any given issue of this journal, we may continue to publish one or more book 
reviews, but we do not consider such publication a major function of this journal. 
In line with this policy, we can no longer pay for such manuscripts. 
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